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CoLOSSE, the name of the large and populous city of 
Phrygia to which this inspired letter 'of St. Paul was 
addressed^ is, as stated in the Acts of the Apostles, in 
Asia Minor, and belongs to the seven Churches of Asia 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. It seems that very soon 
after this Epistle was written, the city was destroyed 
by an earthquake. In the time of Nero Caesar it is re- 
corded to have been thus destroyed. The Epistle was 
written, in common with that to the Philippians and 
that to the Ephesians, also by St. Paul, whilst a prisoner, 
confined probably in the Mamertine prison at Rome. 

His allusions to his own chains are &equent and 
unmistakeable. The inference of the authorship is there- 
fore deduced from the body of each of the Epistles. 
The Epistle to the Colossians and the Ephesians ought 
to be studied together. There is a masBiNQ ^rajcA^xxt 
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in the thought, a fulness, a rich fulness, in the language 
—a weight and magnificence of truth, and privilege, and 
doctrine, and duty in the whole Epistle — that are not 
equalled, certainly not excelled, in any other portion of 
the New Testament Scriptures. Many of the phrases 
contained in the Epistle to the Colossians are so like 
those that occur in the Epistle to the Ephesians that 
the careful student is led to infer that the former must 
have very soon succeeded the latter ; the intense 
thought that glowed in the composition of the one 
evidently not having cooled when he commenced the 
composition of the other. We have only to read the 
first chapter of this Epistle, to see how just is this 
criticism, and how rich and expressive is every sentence, 
thought, and allusion. 

He begins the Epistle by stating that he and 
Timothy, in united sympathy and love, sent the Epi- 
stle, though the apostle alone wrote it. Both send their 
prayers and their congratulations to the people at 
Colosse. But singularly enough, whilst he continues in 
almost the whole of the first chapter, at least till the 
last few verses, using "we" and ''us," meaning thereby 
himself and Timothy, at the close of the first chapter, . 
and throughout the second, he falls back upon his own 
personality, and speaks of *'I;'* as when he says, "I 
am made a minister." And again he returns to the 
plural at the close of the Epistle, indicating probably 
that Timothy there concurred in the sentiments which 
he expressed; and that he, the inspired writer, and 
Timothy, the obedient pupil, were at one in the belief 
and teaching of these precious truths. 

Beginning, then, the Epistle after the manner of 
ancient letters, by giving and prefixing the name of 
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the writer^ he wishes ^' grace and peace." Bishop 

Dayeoant observes on this part : — 
'* Inasmuch as he places grace before peaoe^ he teaches 

us that is first of all to be desired^ that we may have 

God propitious. If he be hostile, even blessings will 

be turned into a curse. 
''He teaches besides^ that true peace cannot belong 

exc^t to those only who are in favour with God. 

* There is no peace to the wicked/ i. e, to the man not 
)«conciled by Christ. 

" Lastly j from the very order in which these benefits 
are placed^ he shows that all good things which fall to 
the lot of the godly^ are as it were streams from this 
fountain of Divine grace. 

" From the thing itself desired : 

"Paul shows us by his own example the duty of 
every minister of the gospel; which is, not only to 
preach grace and peace to his people, but from their 
inmost souls to intreat and implore the same from God 
by incessant prayer : neither is sufficient of itself 

" He reproves the folly of this world, in which almost 
all wish for themselves and their friends health, riches, 
and honours; but grace, peace, and other spiritual 
good things, they neither regard nor think of. But 
Christ commands us to ' seek first the kingdom of God ' 
(Matt. vi. 33). 

**He comforts the godly and feithfal by showing 
them that the grace of God and the peace of God they 
always possess; in comparison of which good things 
whatsoever fidl to the wicked are filth and refuse^ 
ffKvfiaXa. ' A God appeased,' says Bernard, ' tranquil- 
lizes all things, and to behold him at "^Odiei^ \^ \>o \^^ 
ourselves at peace, ' 

b2 
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'' And so &r as to the blessings desired. We shall 
now speak of the authors of them^ whom the apostle 
designates in these words following : 

" * From God our Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.' In which words he points out both the foun- 
tain and the channel of all grace^ and he describes both 
by their relation to us." 

He sends it '^ to the saints ;" that is^ to the persons 
separated, set apart^ or predestinated, if I might use the 
word, to eternal joy. How exalted is the character of 
a Christian ! He proceeds to give thanks to God on 
account of the love which these Colossians felt and 
expressed to all fellow-Christians ; also for the hope 
which they cherished, of which they had heard in the 
word of the gospel : a gospel, he says, which is come 
unto them, and brings forth fruit in them ; as it does, 
indeed, in every part of the world. 

" So apt are people to reject truth, when there is any 
prejudice against the preacher (1 Kings zxii. 8), that 
whosoever woidd preach to any good purpose must 
labour so to bear in upon people's affections, that they 
may have ground to conceive of him as of one that 
loveth them; this the apostle doth here through the 
whole pre&oe unto the twelfth verse. 

'^ As it is our duty in relation to God (Matt. ix. 8), 
80 it speaketh much our hearty affection unto others, 
when the graces of God, parts, and abilities that are in 
them, do not produce carnal emulation or envy (Numb, 
zi. 29), nor flattering commendations of the men them- 
selves (Job zzzii. 21), but fumisheth us with matter of 
thanksgiving unto God : thus Paul doth evidence his 
aflfeotion to those Colossians: 'We give thanks to 
God' 
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^' God is ihe Father of Jesus Christ, not only as God, 
by an eternal generation and communication of his 
whole essence unto him in a way unspeakable (Psa. 
ii 7), but even also as man, through virtue of the 
personal union of the two natures in Christ, and in a 
special way, which doth &r excel all other ways, 
whereby he is a &ther to other men and angels (Luke 
i. 32) : thus ^ God and the Father of the Lord Jesus 
Christ' are one; for the particle 'and' is exegetic of 
the same thing, and not copulative of things different. 

** In all our performances we should eye God with a 
respect had to Jesus Christ, seeing the Father is well 
pleased only in him, both with our persons and duties 
(Matt. iii. 17) ; for in giving thanks he eyeth Grod with 
a relation to Christ : ' We ^ve thanks to God and the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.' 

'< Then is the fittest time to give thanks to God 
for fevours bestowed, when our hearts are somewhat 
elevated to God, and our affections somewhat warmed 
in the duty of prayer ; and the duties of prayer and 
praise do mutually contribute for the help one of 
another : thus the apostle 'gave thanks, always praying 
for them ;' that is, always when he prayed for them ; for 
so are the words to be ordered, and not * praying always,* 
as if he had been constantly praying for them." 

Thus wherever the incorruptible seed is sown, 
more or less abundantly, it will grow up into the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness. God's Word never 
returns void. He next alludes to Epaphras, who 
seems to have been a teacher, a preacher, or minister 
to them ; who reported to Timothy and Paul the pro- 
gress of the Colossians, their increase in love a'uiiL ^^^^^^ 
and every Chriatian virtue. 
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Again therefore the apostle says, ''Both I and 
Timothy do not cease to pray for you, and to desird 
that ye might be filled with the knowledge of his will 
in all wisdom." Then follows a chain, an ascending 
chain of blessings which he asks for them : that they 
may walk worthy of their magnificent calling, and 
worthy of the Lord, a walk which is alike duty and 
delight — that they may be fruitful, like trees of ri^t^ 
eousness, in every good work — ^that they may increase 
in the knowledge of God — that they may be strength- 
ened with all might, patience, long-suflfering, joyful- 
ness. These blessings, rich blessings, he implores from 
the heart for every one of every degree of his Colos- 
sian converts. Finally, he adds, " Giving thanks unto 
the Father, who hath made us meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. Here is enuur 
ciated a precious thought : Christians have not only 
what is called an imputed righteousness, constituting 
their right to heaven, but they have also an imparted 
righteousness, which is their fitness for heaven. 

He says in this verse that God makes us meet, that 
is, fit, to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light. In other words, heaven, the future glory, is a 
prepared place for a prepared people. Those that are 
admitted into heaven have not only the title in their 
hands, received by faith in the finished work of Christ, 
but they have also the fitness in their hearts and nature, 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit, that enables them 
to breathe its air, — ^to mingle with its songs, — to enter 
into its themes, — to talk about its interesting and its 
glorious recollections and prospects, and to feel heaven 
to be not a foreign land, but a home, their native 
coimtij, and God their Father, audita mxnat^a brethren. 
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Bat be says, while Gkxl makes us fit for this, he has 
also delivered us from the power of darkness, and trans- 
lated 118 into the kingdom of his own dear Son. He 
goes en to state the privileges we have and hold fast, 
Bamely, redemption ; thereby showing we were slaves 
— bond slaves — ^under the tyranny of Satan, and suffer- 
ing fix)m the scathing curse of sin ; but we are raised 
from this wretched state— we have redemption, or deli^ 
▼erance, in the sublimest sense, through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins. 

Here I ask you to notice how frequently these 
and kindred great results are attributed to the blood 
of Christ; and therefore to see that it must have 
a peculiar and intransferable virtue ; it cannot be 
the blood of a martyr, but of God in our nature. 
We read, for instance, that '^ we are redeemed through 
his blood;" "we are washed in his blood;" we are 
pardoned through his blood;" "we are cleansed 
through his blood." Could such language be used of the 
death of Paul, or Peter, or the most sainted men that ever 
lived ? Unquestionably not. The very idea is blasphemy. 
Paul and Peter died as martyrs ; but the blood they 
shed could not wash away their own individual sins, 
much less ours. Jesus died a sacrifice, — Deity satisfying 
and humanity suffering, and his blood, in its infinite 
and exclusive efficacy, therefore cleanseth from all sin. 

In the fifteenth verse, our Lord is called " the first- 
bom of every creature." This is a favourite text with the 
Socinian ; from it he infers, that Christ had a begin- 
ning, and was a created being, for he is the first-bom 
of every creature, t. e. the first and chiefest of a created 
succession. The Greek word translated " fiT%t-\>otTL5^ iic> 
dotthi^ strictiyand literaJly means priority ia>ya^Ja. — 
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such, no doubt, is its original and literal meaning. 
But many words bear a conventional as distinct 
firom a literal meaning; and it is here, and in 
similar instances, that very acute and microscopic 
Greek scholars often err; they look too intensely 
at the exact and severe meaning of a word, and shut 
out too much its conventional usage and relation- 
ship. This Greek word, if translated literally from 
the original, is " first-bom." But in the usage of the 
Jews the first-bom became entitled to privileges ; and 
therefore the first-bom was not only the first but the 
most excellent; and the phrase "first-bom" came to 
be conventionally, and by the usage of speech, applied 
to anything that was most excellent. The first- 
fruits were the best fruits ; the first-bom was regarded 
as the choicest, the chiefest, or the most excellent. 
Therefore this word, applied to our blessed Lord, evi- 
dently denotes that he was the most excellent of all, 
the most excellent of all creation; the chief of ten 
thousand, altogether lovely ; the first, the greatest, the 
best, the holiest That we may &11 into no mistake, we 
must read the verses that follow ; because, if the Soci- 
nian put his peculiar interpretation upon the fifteenth 
verse, we must ask him, what interpretation he is pleased 
to put upon the sixteenth verse 1 '* For by him" — that is, 
this ^' first-bom," this most excellent, this greatest, 
chiefest, best — ^ by him were all things created, that are 
in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or powers; all things were created by him, and for 
him." Is not this Deity I He that created all, and is 
the author and end of all ; for whom all things exist, 
and who is the coronal, and object, and aim, and culmi-^ 
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nsAang glory of all — ^what can he be but God oyer all, 
Uessed for evermore 1 

Speaking of his relationship to the Church, he says, 
^He is the head of the body, the Church." What does 
the head supply to the body 1 Nervous energy, vitality, 
power, intelligence, understanding : the brain is the 
(MTgan, and the medium, and the instrument of all this. 
Our blessed Lord is to his believing, elect, and re- 
generate people all this, and more than this ; for the 
Church of which he is thus the head is not the Church 
national, nor the Church congregational, nor the Church 
visible, but the whole company of Christians, living and 
regenerated souls — some in heaven, some in earth, some 
in every sect and communion imder the sun ; but all 
knit to him spiritually and really, ^ the branches are to 
the vine, as the living limbs are to the human body; 
and deriving vitality, and strength, and peace, and joy, 
and everlasting salvation in, from, and through him. 

" Whereas the head of the Church is God, we infer 
that the Church will abide for ever, neither ' shall the 
gates of hell prevail against it ;' for ' if God be with us, 
who shall be against usl' A lesd than God would 
indeed have been incompetent to the protection of the 
Church : for the devil, and almost the whole world, 
wage constant war against it. Hereinj then, is the 
oonsolation of the Chiurch, that ' Christ, the head of the 
Church, is greater to protect it than the devil, the 
enemy of the Church, is to oppose it.' — Cyprian, De 
Exhort Martyr, cap. 10. 

'^ If the head of the Church be God, the members of 
the Church ought, with all fear and reverence, to obey 
its head in all things. For there is an infinite obliga- 
tion which binds every creature to obey its God ; but 
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that obligation, if possible, surpasses infinite, whereby 
the Church, redeemed and sanctified, is bound to be 
subject to its God, its mystical and life-giving head. 

** If the head of the Church be God, then the aaoeu^ 
sion of Christ into heaven has not deprived the Church 
of its head : nay, he is present, and will be always 
present, with his whole Church, by the presence and 
power of his Divinity, although he may not appear to 
our eyes by his bodily presence. This he himself pro* 
mised (Matt, xxviii. ult.) : ' I am with you always, eveii 
unto the end of the world.' 

" The head and the members have a conformity in their 
destination to the same end, viz. the preservation and 
safety of the whole person : thus Christ, and the members 
of Christ, which are one person, are ordained to the 
attainment of one end, viz. eternal glory and happiness." 

" It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell." What an expression ! What glory is here 
given ! Could a creature comprehend or receive the 
fulness of the Creator ; or could the finite contain the 
infinite ? '^ And having made peace through the blood 
of his cross, he reconciled all things to himself in heaven 
and in earth. And you, that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked works, yet now 
hath he reconciled." That is to say, angels are in some 
way benefited by Christ's death ; men are saved and 
glorified by it. Angels probably approximate nesu'er 
to God in happiness because Christ died ; sinners, we 
know, are justified, and pardoned, and sanctified, be- 
cause Christ died. It is literally true that there is 
not a spot on the earth, nor a star in the sky ; not an 
orphan in its loneliness, nor an angel by the throne ; 
not an insect in the sunbeam, nor an archangel high 
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above it^ that is not in &ome way affected or benefited 
by this grand &ct, that Jesus died and suffered a 
saorifice for our sins. 

There is one expression in this chapter which had 
been Terj often misconstrued; it is in the twenty-fourth 
Terse, where Paul says, '^ I fill up that which is behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, 
which is the Church.'' This is a &yourite text with 
Roman Catholic controversialists, who say that sufferings 
endured by Christians are supplemental to the sacrifice 
made and sufferings endured by Christ. For proof of 
this they quote the text, that '^ I, the apostle Paul, fill 
up in my flesh that which is behind, or wanting, of 
the afflictions of Christ." But then they forget one 
thing ; "^r his body's sake, that is, the Church," is 
not the Greek preposition meaning ^'in the stead of" 
If it had been '' I fill up sufferings that are wanting in 
the stead of the Church/' then that would have been 
something like the idea they wish to ground upon it. 
But the preposition employed here means "for the 
comfort, for the progress, for the happiness, for the 
growth in grace of the church ; " that is to say, " what 
I suffer is a ministry of goodness, of usefulness, of 
encouragement and instruction, not of atonement, to 
all the rest of the members of the body of Christ." 
The sufferings that remain are clearly those sufferings 
appointed in the providence, and meted out by the 
wisdom of God ; which are not penal, but paternal, and 
oontributive so hr in their action as medicines to the 
good of those that are the subjects of them, and so £a.r 
as exemplary to the encouragement of others who see 
such sufferings so patiently borne, and ending in such 
great and precious results. 
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'^ And first of all, we must beware of inferring from 
hence that the passion of Christ was imperfect, or that 
anything was wanting in it for the full liberation of the 
human race, and satisfistction for their sins. For the 
whole volume of Scripture declares the contrary. * He 
was wounded for our transgressions ; and by his bruising 
we are healed' (Isa. liii. 5), 'By one offering of him- 
self he hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified' 
(Heb. X. 14). As far, therefore, as satisfaction for sins 
is concerned, there is no deficiency in the passion of 
Christ 

"Therefore, that we may clearly understand this 
subject, we must know that God not only decreed by 
his eternal counsel what sufferings Christ on his part 
should in his body undergo for the redemption of the 
Church, but also what each member of the Church 
should in his flesh be subject to for the name of Christ; 
but both these sufferings, as well of the head as of the 
members (as we have already shown), are called ' the 
sufferings of Christ,' and make up, as it were, one body 
of sufferings; with this distinction, however, that he 
suffered for the redemption of the Chiirch, which suffer- 
ings of his may be called wpoTefn^fiara, * the preceding 
sufferings :' we suffer on other accoimts, and our suf- 
ferings should be called vcmprmaTa, 'the succeeding 
sufferings ;' for we do but slightly taste of that cup of 
auctions, which Christ first drank deeply of and com- 
mended to us. But all his sufferings he submitted to 
for the atonement of sins; we are subjected to them 
for, other reasons. 

" Any Christian, therefore, may be said 'to fill up 
that which remains of the sufferings of Christ,' when he 
takes up the cross of Christ and beaxE 'poAiveDL^'^ \.Vk.Q«i^ 
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ions which God has allotted to be borne by him 
^e pattern of Christy though for another purpose.** 
vevuird. 

ooncludes the chapter by stating that he is made 
ister of this gospel to declare that mystery which 
)en hid from ages ; and that God has now made 
1 what is the riches of the glory of this mystery 
t iBy the gospel — ^to Jew and Gentile, ** whom," he 
referring to Christ, '^ we preacL" What did the 
ns of Paul consist of? Christ : the words are not, 

doctrines, whose precepts we preach, but, whose 
I we preach. This embosoms a very important 
ht ; salvation is not the result of belief of a doc- 
but the result of belief in and reliance on a living 
and Person, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
ler words, the answer to the question, " What must 
o be saved ?" is not, ^' Believe in justification by 

or, find out by a scrutiny of Heaven's book if 
lame is an elect name f but, ^^ Believe in the Lord 
Christ.*' Therefore we are to preach, not Chris- 
jr, but Christ, The study of Christ, that is 
»n; the love of Christ, that is Christian life; 
06 on Christ, that is present safety, everlasting 
ad unspeakable reward. 



B. — ^Bishop Davenant replies with great force to the 
ti perversion of verse 24. — For his body*8 sake, which is 
vreh, — This is the second reason which the Apostle gives 
joicing in his sufferings, viz. because great benefit would 
> the Church from them. For so he speaks to the Pbilip- 
1 12), " I would ye should understand, bro^ikc^ii, VX^\> V)cl^ 
wbieb happened unto me have fallen out xoAihAX >xd^ V^Dl^ 
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furtherance of the QospeL" And again (2 Tim. ii. 10), *' There- 
fore I endure all things for the elect's sake, that they may also 
obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus." But in what 
sense is Paul said to B,\ifSer for the Church, or for the elect f 

He is said to suffer /or them, not to effect their redemption, or 
to expiate their sins ; but for their edification and confirmation 
in the doctrine of the QospeL For he suffered imprisonment 
and bonds, not for any actual sins of his own, but for preaching 
the Qospel : hence he says that ** he suffered trouble for the 
word even unto bonds " (2 Tim. ii. 9). Nor did Paul ever sup- 
pose for a moment that his sufferings could purchase remission 
of other men's punishment ; but only that his example might 
confirm others in a similar constancy. For which reason in a 
passage above cited he said, that " he endured all things for the 
elect's sake ; " not that they should look for satisfaction to be 
made for their sins by the merit of his sufferings; but tiiat 
'Hhey might obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus.** 
In this very passage also, immediately after mentioning his suf- 
ferings for the Church, he adds, "of which I am made a 
minister;" not "of which I am made a Mediator," or "a 
Redeemer:" giving us thereby to understand that he did not 
speak of his sufferings as affording satisfaction, but as tending to 
edification. For his sufferings had this end in view, the build- 
ing up of the Church by preaching the Word and enduring 
persecution. 

But since the Papists pervert this passage, to ground their 
doctrine of indulgences, it will not be at all irrelevant to my 
purpose briefly to glance at the controversy on this point. 

Cajetan, in his tract, De Indulgent, quaest. 3, in order to prove 
that the sufferings of the saints can make satisfaction for the 
temporal punishment due to the sins of their fellow men, pro- 
vided they be applied to them by a papal indulgence, alleges 
this passage, and has these words : " That it was the intention 
of the saints to suffer for us, the Apostle testifies when he says, 
■* 1 fill up those things which are wantmg of the sufferings of 
Christ for his body which is the Church.' Whence it appears 
clearly, that the Divine Providence had ordained some sufferings 
of the saints should have respect to the completion of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, for his body ; and that the saints did complete 
^Auf ordinance by the superabundanoe ot tVielr sofferin^'! 
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CSidharinTUi takes occasion from this passage to descant upon in- 
dulgences copiously. The Rhemish annotators also collect from 
these words that the sufferings of the saints do make satisfaction 
for others, and may be communicated to those who need them 
on the score of that communion which subsists between all the 
members of the same mystical body ; and in this communication 
oonaists^ as they say, the dispensation of indulgences. Let us, 
therefore;, in a few words, propound what they on the one side, 
•nd we on the other, have stated on this point ; and then we 
diall confirm our doctrine, and refute theirs. Now the Papists, 
for enabling them to legalize this scandalous trafficking in 
indulgences, prepare the way by four preliminary deceptions. 

First, they pretend that though Ood does remit all the guilt 
to the truly penitent, yet that he does it only by commuting the 
eternal punishment into a temporal one ; so that those sins must 
either be expiated and redeemed by certain satisfactory works, 
or they must be atoned for in purgatory. 

In the second place, they lay it down as a maxim, that some 
few, as for instance the blessed Virgin, John the Baptist, and 
many of the martyrs, had suffered much heavier pimishments 
than were due to their own indiyidual sins, and had wrought 
more good works than were necessary for ensuring their own 
salvation. 

Thirdly, they assert that these superabundant sufferings of 
theirs, being duly mixed up with those of Christ, are laid up in 
the common storehouse of the Church. 

Lastly, they assert, that this treasure is placed by the Al- 
mighty in the hands of the Roman Pontiff, to be disposed of at 
his pleasure ; so that he has the power of bestowing these super- 
abtmdant sufferings of the saints upon any penitent whatever, 
who shall, by their potency, be released from all temporal 
punishment due to him, either from ecclesiastical injunctions, 
or even from the dispensation of Divine justice. And upon 
tiiese deceptions, as upon a foundation, is built the whole system 
fd indulgences so profusely vended by papal bulls. 
• We, on the other hand, contend : 

1. First, that to all believers and true penitents, as well the 
expiatory punishment, as the entire guilt, is remitted, for the 
sake of the passion and satisfaction of Christ. 

Z We deny that any of the saints ever posaessed a\ip^T«^>\«X!^wi\i 
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merits in themaelyes, or suffered severer punishments than their 
sins deseryed. 

8. If we allow that those saints were harassed and afflicted 
more than their sins deserve, yet we utterly deny that any 
accumulation of merits can arise from thence, to be drawn upon 
for the remission of other men's punishments, which they have 
incurred from Divine justice. 

Lastly, if there be a store of merits and sufferings attached 
to the Church (which, as respects the merits and sufferings of 
Christ, we willingly acknowledge), yet we deny that it is com- 
mitted to the Pope's custody, or that he has any power by his 
bulls of assigning the sufferings of Christ and his saints to men. 
And now for the proofs of these positions. 

1. Christ the Mediator hath taken upon himself both the 
guilt and the punishment due to us, and, by his passion, hath 
delivered us from both ; therefore there can be no need either 
of our own satisfaction, or of those of the saints, to be applied 
to us by papal bulls. The antecedent is easily substantiated by 
the clearest Scripture authorities. ** My blood is shed for many 
for the remission of sins" (Matth. xxvi 28). But ''the remission of 
sin implies nothing more," as Durandus properly observes (lib. 4), 
** than that it is not imputed to us for punishment." ** There 
is no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus" (Rom. 
viii. 1). But condemnation has reference properly to the punish- 
ment imposed for guilt in conformity with the sentence of the 
judge. Whenever, therefore, condign punishment is inflicted, 
the sentence of condemnation has most assuredly preceded. 
** Their iniquities will I remember no more" (Jer. xxxi. 34). But 
he who executes punishment after the guilt has been forgiven, 
plainly shows that he keeps the guilt itself in remembrance. 
Moreover, when the guilt and the punishment are proportioned, 
as the measure to the thing measured, then, whatever quantity 
of expiatory pimishment is required, the same quantity of sin 
committed is imputed. Therefore the first proposition, which 
supposes that Christ hath obtained for us a half remission, is 
false. "Christ," says Augustine, "by imputing to us the 
punishment which he suffered, without any guilt of his own, 
hath cancelled both the guilt and the punishment." 

2. None of the saints either had superabundant merits, or 
bojv BufferingB greater than, their sins deserved. Therefore it is 
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absurd to look to them for a borrowed satisfl&ction for those 
punishments which we deserve from the justice of Ood. They 
bftd no superabundant merits^ because no man ever yet hath 
perfectly satisfied the Divine law. '' Enter not into j adgment with 
thy servant, O Lord," said the Psalmist (cxliii. 2), "for in thy 
sight shedl no man living be justified." Again (Ps. cxxx. 3), " If 
thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, Lord, who shall stand ?** 
And Bernard, in his comment on Ps. zci. 14, observes with 
equal nobleness of sentiment and piety of heai-t, " The sum 
total of man's merit is this, to fix all his hopes on Him by whom 
salvation is complete" (torn. 1). To this you may add, that the 
merits of even a holy man are in no way equal to the purchase 
of eternal hi^piness; and therefore, most foolishly do the 
Papists look for a superabundance in those in whom it is imr 
possible to find an equivalent. Nor, indeed, did any of the godly 
at any time suffer punishment more extensive than their sins. 
For Gk>d always inflicts punishment sJiort of what the schoolmen 
call eondignity; because infinite punishment is due, as the 
Papists themselves admit, for a single mortal sin, even of the 
least degree. The second opinion, therefore, of the Papists, 
which ascribes penal sufferings to the saints, severer than the 
demerits of their own sins, falls to the ground. 

S. The merits and sufierings of the saints cannot be commu- 
nicated to others in such a manner, either by imputation or 
application of them, as to free them from the punishment of 
their offences : in vain, therefore, do the Papists attempt to esta- 
blish a treasure upon these grounds. And this we prove — 

(1.) Because, by the general consent of theologians, no man's 
merits, save those of Christ alone, extend beyond the man him- 
self. To this the Papists readily answer, that the works of the 
saints, as to their merits, do not extend beyond the individual 
himself, nor are transferable to other men ; but that in respect 
of their satisfactory virtue, they may be both imputed and im- 
parted to others. But we shall easily get rid of this distinction. 
For whatever has been already most highly rewarded in the 
taints themselves, cannot still remain to be rewarded, or in any 
way to be imputed to others for their remission ; but both the 
sufferings and all the good works of the saints, as well meritori- 
ous as satisfactory, are most abimdantly rewaTded\>7^'a.\>^\x^^ 
gift of bliss eternal. For these works are (as t\iey laaaimXiiMi^ 
VO£>, IX, Q 
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meritorious as far as they originate in love ; and satisfactory as 
far as they have penalty attached to them. But whether we 
consider love, or penalty, or anything else as the condition of 
works, that single prize suffices for a most ample remuneration ; 
nay, further, "the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed *' (Rom. 
viii. 18). 

(2.) Secondly, No man can make satisfaction for another in 
respect of an injury done to a third person, unless by permission 
of the person to whom the injury is done. Wherefore Aquinas, 
in commenting upon those words in Rom. iii " Te are justified 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God 
has set forth as a propitiation," has thus expressed himself; 
" According to this, the satisfaction made by Christ was effectual 
both for justification and redemption; because God had or- 
dained him to this according to his purpose." But God never 
ordained, according to his purpose, that any of the saints should 
make satisfaction for us ; therefore no satisfaction of theirs de- 
livers us from punishment. " No man can deliver his brother '* 
(Ps. xlix. 8). *' Was Paul crucified for you ?" (1 Cor. I 13). "We 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; 
and he is the propitiation for our sins " (1 John ii. 1, 2), viz. he 
himself alone, and no other than he. Leo, writing on the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs, and all the saints, well observes, " They have 
received crowns, they have not bestowed them ; and their fortitude 
has afforded example of patience, not rewards of righteousness." 

(3.) Lastly, the intention of the person making satisfaction is 
required, where the sufficiency or satisfaction of one is to be 
applied to the remission of another : but it can never be shown, 
that either Peter, or Paul, or any other saint suffered trith the 
intention of our receiving remission of our sins (as to punish- 
ment) by their sufferings. Therefore the third proposition, 
which supposes a store of satisfactions of the saints transferable 
to us, falls to the ground. 

4. If there were a store of merits and sufferings in the 
Church (which, as to the merits and sufferings of Christ, is 
most true, for in Christ there are all treaatires), yet it is no privi- 
lege of the Pope to distribute and dispense this treasure, by his 
bulls, to individuals 'expressly named : and that for the follow- 
/a£' reasona : — 
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(1.) The blood, and the passion of Christy and the store of his 

merits, is applied to particular persons by the sole operation of 

the Holy Spirit producing faith, and by the internal operation of 

&iih laying hold on Christ ; but no papal bulls produce faith, 

nor stir up a man to apprehend its object ; therefore they apply 

neither the blood nor the merits of Christ to men, nor are of any 

servioe in the remission of sins. The Pope, then, can do no 

more for the remission of sins than any other priest ; but what 

is the duty of ministers Paul teaches in 2 Cor. v. 19, *' God was 

in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and hath conunit- 

ted unto ns the word of reconciliation.*' He did not grant the 

power of remitting the punishment of men by bulls, even to the 

Apostles themselves ; but he commanded them, by the word 

and preaching the Gospel, to encourage men to seek for reconci' 

liation and remission in Christ. Indulgences can be of no use 

to unbelievers, and to believers they are unnecessary ; because 

their faith applies the merits and sufferings of Christ to their 

souls. 

(2.) The dispensing of Christ's blood, and the actual applica- 
tion of his saving merits to a particular person, is entrusted 
to no man who does not know the person to whom those 
spiritual benefits are to be imparted ; but neither the Pope, nor 
indeed any other mortal, knows this; for God alone knows who 
are hU : tiierefore God alone bestows indulgences by the appli- 
cation and acceptance of the sufferings of Christ 

(3.) Real repentance and true contrition of heart, in conjunc- 
tion with true faith, is more effectual with God in obtaining 
perfect remission, than any papal indulgence can be ; for God 
himself is far more bountiful than any Roman Pontiff: but if we 
believe the Papists themselve-s, neither the ordinary penitence 
of the faithful can obtain, nor is the benevolence of God wont to 
grant, any other forgiveness than from guilt only : it is not, 
therefore, very likely, that the Pope by virtue of his indulgences 
should be able to absolve a man forthwith from the penalty. 

(4.) Whatever a limited agent does, if he exceeds the bounds 
of his commission, goes for nothing : but the Pope, in pretend- 
ing to remit by his bulls those temporal punishments which 
Divine justice requires them to endure, exceeda t\LQ \>o\mdA ol 
his commiasion ; for Ood never delegated sucli autlv.OTi\>^ to'Viixa. 
PuniBbmenta ofbia own impoaing for discipUne'B i»a8L©,\ie mK$ 

c2 
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relax; but those which the divine justice has determined to 
exact, he cannot. 

(5.) The Pope cannot de fctcto absolve any man from those 
penal chastltiements which God is pleased not uncommonly to 
inflict, after true repentance ; again, therefore, he boasts falsely 
of his power by bulls to free men from the temporal punishment 
of their sins. For when God has determined to chasten any 
man by disease of body,. death of children, or loss of property, 
no plenary indulgence of the Pope can deliver him at all from 
these temporal afflictions. 

(6.) The remission of sins is fully set forth in Holy Scripture ; 
but this remission by means of indulgences is (as the Papists 
confess) authorized neither by the Scriptures or the ancient 
Fathers, but has been brought into repute merely by the act of 
the Eoman Pontifife* 



CHAPTER I. 14. 



BEDBMPTIOJr. 



The Blood of Christ is the Soripture phrase for the 
snfTerings and death of the Son of God. Life through 
death — -joy through sorrow — ^a crown by the way of a 
cross — is the distinctive feature of the gospel. 

Why were such sufferings necessary? why such 
sorrow 1 what was the great object which God contem- 
plated and achieyed by them? what is their true 
nature ? what better are we now, and what benefit shall 
we obtain for ever? The answer is, ** Redemption 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of sins." 

Let us show^ first of all, that the sufferings of Jesus 
wore necessary, viewed in the light of God's holy law ; 
secondly, viewed in connexion with conscience ; and 
thirdly, in relation to sin ; and lastly, that the un- 
precedented and unparalleled dignity of the Saviour 
attaches to his sufferings, not only grandeur, but an 
efficacy that secures through them " forgiveness of sins." 

Let us view the sufferings of Jesus in relation to his 
own holy law — a law which we read in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus. That law, given on Mount Sinai, 
commands the creature to love God with all his heart, 
and all his strength ; it does not command us (and here 
is the secret of our responsibility) to love God more tbaxi 
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we are physically able to do, as with an angel's strength^ 
or with an archangel's love ; but to love God ^' with all 
thy strength, and with all thy heart." Every man 
knows that he does not love God as he ought or could. 
The heart that has faltered in its love, rarely &lters in 
its verdict here, and '' if our hearts condemn us, God is 
greater than our hearts and knoweth all things." 

This holy law existed before it was expressed on 
Mount SinaL It is a common, but a very foolish 
imagination, that God made a law hard and rigid, and 
then provided an atonement to supply what the creature 
could not procure by the law. This holy law existed 
long before it was expressed ; it ever was true as it now 
is true, and ever will be true, "Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy strength and with all thy 
heart." All that God did on Mount Sinai was to give 
expression in words to what existed in fact ; and the 
very expression of it on Sinai, instead of being an act 
of sovereign greatness merely, was an act of condescend- 
i ng love ; for it was letting the creature know what 
(vhe creature owed to God, and what God required and 
expected of him. 

This holy law we are all conscious of having broken ; 
I need not here convince you of that ; some feel the 
conviction more deeply than others, but all of us know 
that we have broken that law in thought, in word, and 
in deed. There is no man, saint or sinner, of whom it 
is not true, " If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us." Having broken 
that holy law, and standing in this position, we have 
come under its penalty. A law that has no penalties 
would ever be regarded as a very sorry law indeed ; 
and in thia country no law is made by thQ Imi^rial 
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Parliament that is not connected with penalties. This 
kw of God has its penalty : the penalty is, ^' Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things written in 
the law, to do them." A man that breaks one point 
of the law is guilty of all. It may be said, ^* That is a 
very severe enactment," but it really is not. To break 
the law in a single jot is not merely taken in relation 
to the specific statute that is broken, but it stands 
forth as the act of a subject rising up in insubordina- 
tion against the Sovereign. Thus he that breaks ^the 
law is guilty — practically guilty — of rebellion and 
insubordination against God. The penalty is as lasting 
as the pifecept; it is deeply and irreversibly true. 
Perfect holiness is perfect happiness ; this is irreversibly 
true. Sin is misery ; the violation of the precept is 
to incur the penalty. If we are in that position — the 
subjects of law, but having broken that law, not in 
one, but in all its requirements — we now inquire, does 
this law indicate in itself any opening for repentance to 
him who breaks it ? Do you hear in the sound that 
reverberates on Mount Sinai any tone of mercy or of 
pardon 1 Is there a single hint, however dimly revealed, 
of this grand truth — Kedemption or forgiveness of 
sins? No, no; the law has nothing to do with 
pardon ; the law is the expression of what the legislator 
demands, and what the subject owes, and no more ; and 
the penalty that attaches to it is a penalty of death 
for breaking it, as the promise of everlasting life is 
given to those that keep it. If, then, we have broken 
the law — if we have incurred its penalty, then neither 
in the height nor in the depth is there any possible 
crevice or opening of escape. 
The question ocoura — If God is to mamlaSsv ^\aX.\wR ^ 
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or to continue God, the Sovereign and Euler of the 
universe; and if we are the guilty, sinfiil, and rebellious 
subjects, how is God to deal with us) God is just, 
true, and holy ; if the law be anything but a make- 
belief, and its penalties aught but words, he will cour 
tinue the Sovereign and the Legislator, and will never 
depart from his own law. God is just — will he condemn 
us all for ever ? God ismercifulr— will he therefore save 
us all for ever ? Is it not a difficult question, irrespec- 
tive of anything else, How deep down the dark line of 
our transgressions will God's mercy go to save us, and 
how far up the dark line of our trani^ressions will God's 
justice rise to pimish us ) At what point does justice 
stop in condemning ? how deep will his mercy descend 
in pardoning 1 What is the greatest sin that his mercy 
will cover? what is the least sin that his justice 
will avenge ? That is a question none can answer who 
have no other light than that of law. It does seem, 
therefore, utterly impossible, in the light of God*s holy 
law which we have consciously broken, that we can feel 
anything but absolute, hopeless, miserable, pioing 
despair. 

After we have come to this dark and desolate con- 
clusion, we read of a new dispensation of God. We 
read in these words, " Redemption through his blood, 
even the forgiveness of sins," the attainment of what 
the law could not supply — ^honour and magnifying to 
the law, — satisfaction and glory to the Law-giver, and 
pardon and forgiveness to the law-breaker. We find, 
therefore, in Christ — admitting the &ct that Jesus is 
our substitute — that he represented us on Calvary, in 
Gethsemane, and on the Cross. Then he bore our 
sins, incurred our punishment, obeyed the demands that 
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were upon us ; and God is pleased to accept the pay- 
ment of our debt at the hands of Jesus, the exhaustion 
of our curse in the sufferings of Jesus ; and we shall be 
regarded at the judgment-seat substantially as if we 
had neyer sinned, because Jesus bore the consequence ; 
and we shall be admitted to heaven because Jesus bore 
our sins, — that we who had sinned might have his 
righteouanesi laid upon us, and thus ''redemption 
through his blood." 

Let us now view Christ's sufferings in connexion 
with the conscience of the sinner^ and we shall see their 
pi'eciousness and their value. A person who is ignorant 
of Christianity altogether does not cease to have a con- 
science. In some conscience may be modified, in others 
enfeebled ; but in none can it be utterly extinguished — 
the worst and the most hardened criminal has still a 
monitor within him that he cannot easily bribe or put 
down, and that reasons with him of righteousness, and 
temperance, and judgment. We feel in our sober mo- 
ments that our sins have made a controversy between us 
and God ; we cannot help feeling that there is some- 
thmg wrong in our relationship to him, and his 
relationship to us; and often and again, when left to 
ourselves, conscience will break out with irrepressible 
eloquence, and make life intolerable till the quarrel is 
laid by, the remedy being reached. This is that which 
makes what is called solitary confinement so intolerable. 
A man without God, without any well-foimded hope 
of heaven, without the habit of communion with God, 
cannot endure to be left to himself, because his thoughts 
are thrown in upon himself; it is the most terrible 
and intolerable of all punishments, when one who ha& 
led a hh of coBBtant escape from conscience, ot QO\i^\;dXi\> 
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excitement to keep down conscience, finds the excite- 
ment withdrawn, and is thrown back upon himself as 
into a yawning, dark, and dreadful chasm, withont 
light or hope. I do not wonder, in such a case, at 
the external fabric being shattered, and judgment dis- 
placed from its throne, and the unhappy prisoner be- 
coming a maniac. But every man has moments when 
he and conscience must be alone together ; we cannot 
always and everywhere get rid of it. How much to be 
pitied is that man who can keep conscience quiet only 
by running away from it, or by plunging into counter- 
active dissipation, or excitement, or frivolity, or gambling, 
or something else, just to stave off the importunity of 
conscience. We fear this effort explains &r more of the 
world's dissipation than is commonly thought. I must 
say, however, I should not like to take from a man any- 
thing that keeps his conscience quiet, imless I could give 
him in its stead that which will not be an opiate, to be 
followed by a more terrible fever, but that which will 
be the peace that passeth understanding. If I were 
called to preach to the most dissipated, to those who 
plunge into this world's follies and sins and vices 
of the worst kind — I should not like to take away 
what they are absorbed in, or what gives them quiet, 
unless it be to give them peace instead. I would prefer 
to tell them of the unsatisfactoriness and the evanes- 
cence of their peace — I would remind them that the 
peace that passeth understanding is a leaf from the 
tree of life, and the creation of the hand of Jesus laid 
upon the beating heart. Having found the inexhaus- 
tible fountain, they will not seek any more such broken 
and impure cisterns as the world can supply. 

Every one of us has a conscience, and a conscience 
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disaatisfiecL Some men in other ages tried to satisfy 
it for a little^ as poor Martin Luther did. Ever as he 
felt conscience disturbed^ he tried penances and bodily 
mortifications the most severe ; but according to his 
own declaration, they did not go deep enough to give 
him peace. Others have fled to the cell of the monk, 
and the solitude of the anchorite; but they have 
found there only retirement from mankind, without 
retirement from their sins, or obtaining repose of con- 
science. Othei-s have been absolved by priests, and 
have received indulgences from popes ; but they have 
found in all this a mere temporary repose. There is no 
peace that will bear the shock, the wear, the tear of 
this world, until we can lift up our glad hearts beyond 
the everlasting hills, and feel that the God that made all 
is our Father, and that his dwelling-place is oiu: ever- 
lasting and blessed home. With that assurance in my 
heart and in my conscience, I have peace. But how am 
I to reach this ? In this way. As my conscience con- 
demns, and I feel I have broken a holy law, I read that 
Jesus suffered for me — that my sins were laid on him, 
that he bore my transgi'essions, that he endured my 
punishment, that by his stripes I am healed, that the 
chastisement of my peace was upon him, and I have 
redemption through his blood; and when I read all this, 
I see the light of a holy law ; but I see also, what gives 
peace to my conscience, that God has pimished my sins 
in my substitute, and cannot punish them twice by 
punishing them in me also ; if he has accepted a right- 
eousness for me, he cannot exact another righteousness 
to be a title to heaven from me. When I see that Christ 
endured my sins, exhausted my curse, that he obe-^e^d 
the law that J could not obey, that lie Viaa «>^cvx\i^^ 
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heaven for me, that he has suffered all that I have deserved 
as a sinner, that he has paid all that I owed as a erea* 
ture — my conscience is satisfied ; and justified by faith, 
and redeemed through blood, my conscience has peace 
with God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Let me view this redemption through blood— this 
atonement — in relation to sin. God did not make sin. 
I know it is very easy to say, Then who made it I That 
is another question; but God never made sin; God 
never meant man to suffer, to weep, to have head- 
aches, to die ; and whatever source these things came 
from, they came not fix)m God. He made everything 
that is beautiful, but he did not make sin. A collect 
in the English Prayer-book expresses this ; " God, 
who hatest nothing that thou hast made." I do not 
believe God hates anything that he has made : he so 
loves the creature that he would do anything to save 
that creature, except violate his own holy law ; and he 
so loved his creature, and yet he so stood by his law, 
that he gave his Son, that he might redeem that 
creature by his blood, and magnify his law whUe he 
did so. But some have said, If you leave sin to itself, 
it will exhaust itself. They say it is like pestilence 
and fever, which are often found in the- course of years 
to exhaust themselves, or, to use a popular expression, 
to die out. They say that the human race will become 
better and better, till, like the shining sun, it breaks 
into millennial light. Turn to the history of the human 
race ; do you find that nations left to themselves be- 
come better 1 Do we not find that wherever a nation 
rises nearest to culminating greatness, it is under the 
inspiration and direction of the gospel of Christ Jesus ? 
Do you not find that wherever therp is one patch of 
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sunshine in broad Europe, it is from the Sun of 
Bighteousness — that wherever a desert rejoices, or 
a solitary place blossoms as the rose, it indicates its 
affinity with the skies. Man, left to himself, would 
utterly perish in his sins. If he makes progress, it is 
not because sin exhausts itself, but because grace sus- 
tains, strengthens, and sanctifies. The history of man 
without the gospel is that of ceaselessly sinning, and 
ceaselessly suffering ; the nature of the sin may vary, 
but the virus of the sin still remains. The man that is 
a drunkard may lay aside his drunkenness, but if his 
heart is not changed, the fountain within him will 
break out in some other shape ; there must be the 
inner change of heart, this fountain must be made 
pure, before its currents can be made so. I can see in 
Christ's sufferings my sin expiated, my pardon free, 
and feel sin to be more hateful because it cost so much 
as Calvary represents to expiate it. While my sins are 
pardoned through Christ's blood, the sorrow of that 
cross makes me hate the sin that dragged the Saviour 
down. I am sanctified by the application of this truth 
to the heart by the Holy Spirit, as well as pardoned. 
But I see more in Christ's sufferings than this. Were 
this all that the orofts teaches us, it would be a very 
Cold thing, even at the best; but I see in Christ's 
blood not simply a way of escape provided for me, 
but I see in his sufferings the evidence of my 
Father's intense love to me. That makes a very great 
difference. I see in the blood of Christ, not merely 
a legal proviso for the legal escape of criminals, but 
the expression of paternal love unfolding itself in 
Buflfering, in agony, in order to reinstate me, ^ u\x«^ 
prodigal in my right relationship to xn.^ \i»wi^"^^ 
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Father. It would not satisfy me to learn from Christ's 
cross that God now can save me ; I must learn that he 
delights to save me. It would not satisfy me to find 
out from Christ's cross that God will now let me go, 
just as a prison lets a criminal go when he has ex- 
hausted his sentence, or as a judge lets a prisoner go 
when he knows him to be guilty, but cannot prove his 
guilt, — that would not satisfy me ; I cannot rest with 
merely being let go, I wish to be taken home ; I want, 
not only to escape the penalty I have incurred, but to 
enjoy, in all the amplitude of paternal love, the plea- 
sures that are in store in the presence of my heavenly 
Father ; I want, not only to be cleansed from my sins, 
but to be taken to the bosom of a loving Father. 

I find in the cross of Christ, not a plan for letting 
me legally escape, but a plan showing me also that God 
waits to receive me, longs to bless* me, and that when 
I go home there will be prepared for me, not punish- 
ment, but a joyous festival— not a cold acquiescence in 
my escape from hell, and in my narrow admission into 
heaven, but the joyous song, "This my son was lost 
and is found, was dead, and is alive again ; let us re- 
joice, and make merry." I feel that it would not be 
enough for me to be admitted into heaven — I would 
not accept heaven as a tolerated inhabitant, — as merely 
having legally escaped, and legally got there ; I must 
not only be tolerated, but welcome ; I must not only 
escape, but be joyfully accepted ; I must see in God, 
not a legislator who suffers me to be there, but my 
Father and my God, who welcomes me, and rejoices 
that I am there. Christ's precious blood. is a proof to 
me of all this. The cross of Christ is almost as pre- 
C20V3 for what it expresses, as for what it conveys. It 
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conveys to me a love that can forgive me, and that 
could not be conveyed to me otherwise, because the 
law stood in the way ; but it also proves to me that 
God sent his Son to die for me, because he loved me. 
It is a very wrong notion that God loves us because 
Christ died for us ; that would be as if God were con- 
strained to let a criminal into heaven, because Christ 
had paid the price. Such is not the record. The 
record is, " God so loved the world that he gave his 
only-begotten Son." Christ's death was not the cause 
of God's love, but the expression of God's love ; it was 
not to create a love that did not exist, but to convey to 
me a love that was there in all its infinitude, and that 
God might, consistently with his justice, save, and par- 
don^ and ransom the chiefest of sinners. 

Thus, then, we have seen how Christ's sufferings 
relate to or bear upon our salvation and' acceptance. 
He through whose blood the atonement has been made 
is not a mere creature — he that was thus rejected of 
men, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, must 
be, in order to do what I have endeavoured to show, 
more than a mere man. First, he must make atone- 
ment for every fraction of a broken law. If he should 
leave one single clause unsatisfied, all woidd be worth- 
less, because it woidd contradict the words, " Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the law." It would show that perfect obe- 
dience is not absolutely necessary — it would suggest 
the question, Why did Adam suffer for one solitary sini 
it would suggest another, Why did angels fall because 
of one transgression ? We must have a saviour who 
fulfils all righteousness^ and who ends aW Em, %xA ^^- 
hausts all its penalty completely, perfectly, ot \i^ «»». 
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be no saviour to us at all. He that did so must surely 
be more than man. 

He that makes the atonement must be one in whom 
both parties that are at issue can have perfect confi- 
dence. Gk>d must have such confidence in him that he 
can entrust to him the honour of his law, the glory of 
his majesty ; and I, the sinner, must have such confi- 
dence in him, that I can entrust that which is to me 
the most precious thing in the universe — my soul — for 
his keeping. Now if Christ were mere man, could 
God entrust to a creature so awful an embassy 1 If 
Christ were mere man, I would not trust him with my 
soul. I have often felt that this soul of mine — it may 
be fallen and wrecked, shorn of much of its primitive 
glory and perfection, but such as it is, it is so great, so 
magnificent, and to me so precious a thing, that I would 
not trust it to the keeping of the highest angel or 
archangel that is in heaven — I must have a God to 
take care of it, or I will do my best to take care of it 
myself. Well, my Lord and my Saviour is not only 
Deity in whom God the Father can put implicit con- 
fidence, but he is also Deity in whom I can put implicit 
confidence, and can be perfectly satisfied that he can 
be what he assumes to be, my Saviour. 

He that makes the atonement must be Gk)d, from the 
simple £a.ct that he has done so much. Jesus has done, 
and sacrificed, and sufiered so much, that all my efSdo- 
tions must rest upon him. Suppose a father cast his 
son into prison, and suppose that son was suffering in 
prison for a debt that he could not pay. Suppose 
a servant interfered, paid the debt, and let him go 
free ; whom would that son love most ) He would 
Jove the servant that took pity on him, more than the 



father that put him lu ^;rifc:ou. if Jesus were a mere 
creature, he has done so tnuch for me that I must love 
him. who has procured my pardou in preference to him 
who is the legislator, and >viil puuish every violation of 
his law. By the very nature of Christ's atonement he 
must be God, or I shall love the creature more thau 
the Creator, who is God over all, blessed for ever. But 
we rejoice to know that he is God, and therefore we 
cannot love him too n;",' , or trust him too implicitly, 
or serve him too ^ astautly. / ; - ' 

\'\iid the Lord Jeou«> CJhrist j. creature, the wJhole of 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah would be a desoraption 
of the most consummate injustice, and it would be, 
too, a portrait of God doing what we can never imagine 
him to do, violating his own holy law ; for if Christ 
was a perfectly innocent and holy creature, why did he 
sujffer? God — I speak it with profound reverence — 
cannot inflict suffering on an innocent man. Why? 
Because his own law, which determines what he can do, 
or what he has resolved to do, tells us that a perfectly 
holy being, who has perfectly kept the law, never can 
be made a sufferer, any more than a sinful being, that 
L.tS broken the law, without an atonement ever can be 
made happy: it would be as unjust in God to punisli 
an innocent being on any pretence wl^atever, as it 
would be to save a guilty criminal without an atone- 
ment. Therefore, if Jesus was an innocent man, a holy, 
innocent being, his sufferings are utterly inexplicable — 
it cannot be true. But we know that he was God as 
well as man ; and being so, he had power to lay down 
his life, and power to take it up. People want texts tu 
prove that Jesus is God — that one text, " 1 Wn^ y^\^^vi 
to lay down my life ; " jjroves that lie \N\io ^vvi ^vi 

VOIi. IX. D 
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either was God, or he was an impostor. I have no 
power to lay down my life — it is God's ; and Jesus, as 
a creature, had no power to lay down his life, it was 
God's. But he was God j he that gave the life had 
power to take it away ; Jesiis laid down his life — ^it was 
not taken &om him ; he had power to lay it down, and 
he had power to take it up. It was his life, and there- 
fore he could lay it down ; ours is not our own life, 
and we have no power to lay it down at all. That 
blessed Saviour, therefore, was God. 

How complete is the atonement which has been 
made, ho^ glcajqufl is the sacrifice. When I look on 
the tears "^^t trickled down that &ce, that was more 
marred tMn any man's, I see in the tears that he wept 
reflected the very beams of the ancient Shechinah, the 
glory of God that dwelt between the cherubim. Be- 
cause he was man,. he could suffer; because he was God, 
Ee did satisfy. In every pang there was the exhaustion 
of a curse, in every sorrow there was the extinction of 
a sin ; in the sufferings of Jesus, I say, there is the 
satisfaction of every penalty by God himself. What 
a blessed result is it, that God became man and 
thus suffered. The great Builder of the house has 
taken up his residence amid its shattered ruins, to 
repair it and rebuild it in more than its ancient glory. 
He has recovered for us the earth we forfeited, and he 
has restored to us the heaven we lost. Worthy, worthy 
is the Sun of Righteousness to be the central sun of 
the universe, around whom all holy and spotless orbs 
shall move and revolve for ever and ever. 

How implicit should be our trust in this blessed 
Saviour. You cannot trust him too implicitly; you 
cannot lean upon him too heartily ; you need not be 
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a&aid that in the excess of your love you will ever tres- 
pass on the claims of Deity ; you may love him that died 
for you with all your hearty and with all your soul, and 
with all your strength. How criminal, how culpable is 
apathy, unconcern, rejection of such a Saviour. That 
is the condemnation of the world ; those that have 
heard the gospel will be judged, not because they have 
left undone this, or done that, but they will be judged 
because they rejected the Son of God when he was 
offered tothem as a Saviour ; the condemning crime 
of thousands will not be broken law, but a rejected 
remedy. And hence the Apostle says with awful 
emphasis, " If we sin wilfully " — it is apostasy that he 
is speaking of — " after the knowledge of the truth, there 
remaineth no other sacrifice for sin ;" that is, after you 
reject this sacrifice, there is nothing else that will stand 
you in its stead ; " but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation." "How shall we 
escape," says the Apostle, not if we reject the great 
salvation, but it is, " How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation ? " To neglect is equivalent to rejecting 
altogether. And if this be the gospel, if that sufierer 
was God, if that High Priest was Deity, what reason 
have we to be ashamed of the blessed Gospel ? How is 
it that in this world so many will be ashamed of nothing 
to the extent to which they are ashamed of professing 
and declaring their sincerity with regard to this re- 
ligion 1 You never heard of beauty ashamed of ^ its 
charms, or wealth ashamed of its co£fers — of a^noble 
ashamed of his lineage, of a scholar ashamed Jof his 
learning — ^will you find in this land a soldier ashamed 
of country, or a subject ashamed of his beloved. ^u^^xA 
How comeB it to pass that any cue can bo aohsiXDA^ ^^ 

J>2 ' 
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Jesus, the King of kings, who. descended from a throne 
to which ail angel never rose, and came to a depth of 
misery upon Calvary when he died, in order to save 
you that ,sc ashamed of it, to forgive you that shriuk 
from him, to pardon you that hide your uniform, strilie 
your colours, and are ashamed of no relationship upou 
eartli except this one — that you are Christians ? 

This babe in the manger was not only visited by 
angels, but adored by them. Forget not that He who 
said that " the foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to 
lay his head," remember that this was the Prince of 
Life. 

You are not ashamed of this Gospel ; does it not 
seem a very beautiful way, by a rite that wo cele- 
brate in his own holy presence, of showing that we 
are not ashamed of him when we appear at the com- 
munion-table, and take into our hands that bread, and 
tnste that wine? Nothing can be more simple, nothing 
in itself more plain, but in its significance nothing 
more beautiful, than this act, in which we say, *' Blessed 
Jesus, every fact in thy biography, which to the world 
seems idle and without design, I thus glory in, and 
place my trust and my hope upon. Blessed Jesus, I 
am not ashamed of thee ; God forbid that I should 
glory save in thy cross." The Lord's supper is not 
what some represent it, an awful sacrifice — that sacri- 
fice was finished 1800 years ago— it is not a snare and 
a gin made to entrap the weak and the fi*ail, and the 
sinful ; it is a Fathers board, at which he looks for 
the return of his stray prodigal, to welcome him and 
to bless him. It is not some dread and terrible solem- 
n'fty; it Is not a sort of inquisition, or awful and 
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tenible iustitution spread upon the brows of Mount 
Sinai^ amid blackness and darkness, and tempest, and 
the voice of words, so terrible that even Moses himself 
did quake ; but it is the standing memorial of the 
greatest love that man ever experienced, or that God 
ever showed ; it is a standing act by which we express 
our trust in the Saviour, and our confidence in him. 

There are many, also, who will not come, because 
they say they are not prepared. Why, what is prepa- 
ration 1 The way to heaven is just the way to a com- 
munion-table. I know no title that I have to eat that 
bread or to drink that wine, except this — that on him 
were laid my transgressions. The way to a communion- 
table is just the way to heaven. And what is that? 
Jesus said, " I am the way ; no man cometh to the 
Father'* — and no man cometh to a communion-table — 
*• except through me." The most unworthy are they 
that think themselves the most worthy ; and the most 
worthy are they who feel that they are so utterly 
unworthy that they wonder they have courage to come 
there. But, my dear friends, review it in its true 
light — as love, and peace, and hope, and joy, and sig- 
nificant of our attachment to the Saviour — and you, 
too, will come, singing, ** On him were laid the trans- 
gressions of us all. Bless the Lord, €> my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits. Who pardoneth my sins, 
who healeth my diseases, who satisfieth my mouth with 
good things, who crowneth me with loving-kindnesses 
and with tender mercies." 



CHAPTER I. 28. 

CHRIST'S WORK, MISSION, AND OBJECT. 

" Whom we preach, warning every man, and tea 
every man in all wisdom ; that we may present 
man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

These words contain the great work, burden an< 
of the Christian ministry. That work is from begii 
to end Christ. In order to see the full import o 
beautiful passage I have read, let us consider, 
Christ's work ; secondly, Christ's mission ; thirdly 
commission in reference to it; and lastly, the 
object tr» be achieved. First, let us see Christ's 
" whom [or which] we preach ;" secondly, Christ 
mission, or the end for which he comes into the w 
thirdly, our commission to preach it — " go fort 
preach it," "whom we preach ;" and lastly, the/ 
of it all, " thati we may present every man perfc 
Christ Jesus." 

The first thought it is important to bring forwj 
Christ's work. I will take for each heading a texl 
exactly expresses the idea I wish to convey. His 
is given in the following brief but most pregnant epi 
" For God hath made him who knew no sin to 1 
for us, that we might be made the righteousness o 
bjrbim.'' Here is Christ's work-, and ^Yi-a.t Vv< 
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done clearly and succinctly stated. What is it 1 He 
was made sin. He never was a sinner ; he was holy, 
barmless, undefiled, separate from sinners. In what 
sense, then, was he made sin 1 The answer is given by 
Isaiah, " God hath laid On him the iniquities of us all;" 
not he inherited our sins, not he perpetrated our 
sins, but he took upon him, or bore our sins on his 
own body on the tree. 

Now, says the apostle, just as he was made sin^ 
and suffered all its consequences, we are made right- 
eousness, and inherit all its magnificent issues. Christ 
was made sin, took upon him our sins, they were 
imputed unto him — ^man by nature a sinner, Christ 
by imputation a sinner ; our sins are in us, and done 
by us ; sin was upon him, neither thought, nor con- 
ceived, nor spoken, nor done by him. Because, with- 
out discussing the justice of it, of our sin laid upon 
that victim, God smote him, and he died ; our death- 
deserving sin brought him to a cross, a grave, to his 
agony and bloody sweat. If that be the case — if 
Christ bore my sins, endured their penalty, exhausted 
their punishment by his agony, then what follows? 
That I have no sin to suffer the bitterness of eternal 
death for ; that nothing that I have done, or have said, 
or have thought, if I be a believer in Christ Jesus, 
ever can draw down upon me the judgments, the 
righteous judgments of Almighty God. If it be true 
that the penalty was borne and exhausted by Christ, it 
would be unjust in God to exact the penalty again from 
me, and to make me pay that which was fully and 
completely paid when he hung upon the cross, and 
died my substitute and representative, ^xist to «A.OTi^iQt 
and expiate my sins. If so, it woidd "be SkE xm^^^^^* m 
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God to condemn a believer ".^iio flees from ins sins to 
the sin-bearing cross of d-^'f^:, r,R it would be unjust 
in God to admit Judns Isc.ivio: : o the glories of heaven. 
This is not the statement of an extravagant thing ; it 
is not usinj^ languagf> that we do not weigh ; it would 
be as unjusr, '-i God to condemn tc everlasting ruin a 
sinner who has fled to flu? 'O i of sprinkling for 
forgiveness, as it would be ic^ adr»i^. into everlasting 
heaven Judas Iscariot, or the gi-eatest criminal that 
rejected and despised Christ, and died scorning and 
scoffing at him. What does the apostle say ? " He is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins." 

Mark that word, and take it home to your hearts ; when 
God, through Christ, forgives my sins, he does an act 
not simply of mercy, not merely of love, but of justice, 
because Christ has paid the penalty, and exhausted the 
punishment ; and having done so, God in Christ is faithful 
and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. Christ not only bore and exhausted 
the punishment due to me because of my sins ; ho did 
more, he obeyed that law which I cannot obey, for it 
is the character of condemned humanity that we are as 
much without strength as we are without holiness. He 
obeyed God's holy law in my stead, and for me j and 
therefore surely I am not bound to obey the law ; that 
does not follow j'but I am not bound, nor is it right, 
to obey God's law in order to earn heaven as the price 
of that obedience. For what is said of him ? He 
became sin because of my sins laid on him ; I am made 
his righteousness because of his righteousness laid upon 
me. When Christ died, there was nothing in him 
worthy of death ; when I am admitted into the realms 
of ^lory there will be nothing in me or in you worthy 
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of oue atom of eternal life ; but there will be plenty 

<^n me— that righteousness which is unto all and upon 

all tbem that believe — the righteousness which is of 

God by faith. My sins on him dragged him to death ; 

his righteousness on me lifts me to a throne of glory ; 

80 that I am not only delivered from a curse that I 

deserved by his bearing it, but I am entitled to a glory 

^'iiich I forfeited by his earning it. As a sinner I 

deserved to die etemdly, and Christ died for me ; as a 

creature I have forfeited heaven for ever, and Christ as 

mjr representative has earned it back, and opened the 

kingdom of heaven to all believers. Here is the very 

substance and core of the Gospel ; the good tidings of 

that Christ whom we preach. 

What follows from this ? Two short inferences : 
First, if Christ has expiated every sin of every Chris- 
tian — that is, every believer — there is no more expia- 
tion for us to perform ; there is no expiatory efficacy 
in the teal's of the mourner ; there is no atoning force 
in the blood of the sainted martyr ; nothing that man 
suffers in the least degree expiates; and if it did 
expiate, it is totally unnecessary, for Christ has finished 
the expiation, and done all that was requisite for our 
restoration. Hence, when a Christian suffers affliction 
bereavement, distress, the affliction is not penal, as it is 
to a man who rejects the Gospel, but paternal. In a 
Christian's case it is not pimishment, but chastisement. 
The difference is immense ; punishment is visiting a 
criminal Toan for his crimes ; chastisement is visiting 
the criminal «07?, to make that son wiser, and holier, 
and happier for ever and ever. Whatever you suffer, 
or whatever you may have suffered, or whatever you 
may be yet doomed to suffer in tl[i\a ^oiV^ ol ^^"^.X. 
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tribulation, if jou be Christians, there is not one atom 
of wrath in the severest blow, in the sorest tribulation ; 
it is paternal love, it is chastisement ; not expiation, for 
there is no expiation needed, and if it were needed, you 
are not able to perform or present it. 

If Christ obeyed the law, for us and in our stead, then 
my obedience to that law is not in order to earn heaven. 
Any man who tries to do good works, as they are called, 
or to give alms, in order to get a step nearer heaven, or 
a lift higher on the ladder that bears to heaven, mis- 
takes altogether the nature of Christianity, and ignores 
the very substance of the Gospel of Christ. A Christian 
does what God bids him, and obeys what God prescribes, 
because he is God's son, and loves his Father ; because 
he has got heaven, and out of gratitude for the gift he 
delights to do the will of the great and beneficent Giver. 
Hence the Christian's obedience to God's law, or word, 
or will, is an obedience springing from love ; there is 
nothing mercenary in it ; there is nothing in any sense 
or shape on account of which he looks for heaven from 
it ; he does it because of instinctive love and of overflow- 
ing gratitude ; and if he were to attempt to do it in 
order to get to heaven, he would see the absurdity of it 
in a moment. Heaven is given him ; what is the use 
of paying for what you have ; what would be the use 
of toiling for what is already possessed? You are 
saved by grace ; and saved by grace you have nothing 
to do to earn what is already a free, sovereign, instant, 
and glorious gift. 

If such be the complete Saviour here represented, 
who has borne my sins, and therefore I have no expia- 
tion to make, and no sins to be cursed and condemned 
for ; and^ secondly^ if he has obeyed the law, and brought 
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in everlasting nghteonsness, so that I am not called 
upon to obey the law in order to deserve heaven, — then 
in Christ thus preached I am complete; I need no 
confessions to a priest^ save the secret and silent con- 
fession of the heart to the Great High Priest that is in 
heaven ; I need no miserable absolutions from sacer- 
dotal hands, for I am absolved perfectly by Him who 
pardoneth and absolveth all them that truly repent 
and unfeignedly believe his holy Gospel; I need no 
penance performed by me, for I have nothing to 
expiate ; Christ expiated it all. 

If you grasp this great truth I have tried in simple 
words to express, the truth that Martin Luther justly 
called the article of a standing or a falling Church, 
you will never become victims either to Puseyite or 
Papist; either to St. Barnabas or to St. Peter; be- 
cause you need none of their prescriptions, you want 
nothing of their manipulation ; you have got all that 
you need to lift you to a throne of glory ; and however 
much obliged for their kindly offer of good services, you 
beg to be excused the use and employment of them ; 
for you have found One in whom you are completely 
justified, completely forgiven; and there is no spot 
nor blemish for these ecclesiastical expiations, even if 
efficacious, to wash away. Such then is Christ, whom 
we preach. 

Let me show what is Christ^s mission ; but before I 
do so let me express what I have been trying to say in 
very few beautiful lines : 

" If all the sins that men have done, 
In will, in word, in thought, in deed, 
Were laid on one poor sinner's head ; 
The blood of Christ, that crimfion sea, 
At once would cleanse the guilt aw«j " 
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What, let me now ask, is Christ's mission ? In other 
words, what has he come into the world to do ? I will 
express it in his own words : " I am not come to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." Who are 
the righteous ? Where to find them is another question ; 
but who are they ? Those that have loved God every 
second of every minute of every hour of every day of 
every year, without suspension, without faltering, with 
all their heart, and all their soul, and all their strength ; 
and, secondly, who have loved their neighbour just as 
they have loved themselves. Every man loves himself 
intensely ; and if you love your neighbour as yourself, 
then the righteous have laboured evermore to do their 
neighbour good ; they have been thoughtless of their 
own wants, however great, and have sympathised with 
a brother's wants, however small ; and they have loved 
their neighbour without one transient sensation of pride, 
envy, hatred, suspicion, or uncharitableness of any kind 
or of any degree. These are the righteous. 

Now, we know there is not a righteous man within 
the walls of any church on earth. It is no lie, it is no 
calumny — it is sober Scripture truth, to tell you that 
there is not one living man who answers to this descrip- 
tion. If any man thinks that he belongs to this class, 
we have no gospel for him ; there is no Saviour for him ; 
he has no business here. Such are healthy men in 
an hospital, taking medicine for which you have no 
use ; there is no gospel, no Saviour, no salvation for 
such : Christ says he came to call not the righteous, 
but sinnei-s to repentance. But if there are none but 
sinners, what a glorious message have I for you, when 
I tell you he is come to call sinners to repentance ; he 
js come to save sinnei'S only ; he la coxae to %e^^ ^\id 
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to save them that are lost. I ask not whether your 
sill be your misfortune or whether it bo your fault ; 
whether it be the shadow of an awful inheritance, or 
the deed of yesterday or of last year. I ask not 
whether you sway a sceptre or sweep a crossing ; what 
you may have done or what you may have left undone : 
if thy heart smites thee, oh man, with conviction of 
sin, and thy memory, as you turn over its leaves, shows 
only the deepening and darkening record of many a 
transgression ; if 3'ou have loved man more than God ; 
if you have loved v/calth more than your Saviour ; if 
you have loved the romance that stimulates and excites, 
but not feeds, more than the Bible ; if you have loved 
the opera more than the sanctuary ; if you have pre- 
ferred a day in tlie playhouse to hours in the house 
of God — whatever be the past — however black the 
catalogue of your sins, Christ has come from a height 
of glory to which an angel's wing never soared ; and 
he has come to tbee, and he stands at thy door, and 
he says, I am come to save thee ; for this is a 
faithful saying, *' Jesus Christ is come into the world 
to save sinners ; of whom," says the apostle, " I am 
chief." 

Who needs a physician 1 — a sick man. Vv^ho needs 
medicine 1 — a man suffering under disease. Who needs 
food ? — a hungry man. Who needs salvation 1 — a sinner. 
Who needs a Saviour ? — one who sees that he is without 
strength, and ungodly, and can no more save himself 
than he can rise from the floor and seat himself upon a 
fixed star. But when I state that there is a Saviour 
for every depth of sin, and for every age of life, you 
begin to cavil. One says, But have you not sometimes 
preached that there is such a thing as e\ec\ivoTi \ ^dxA \i 
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there be such a doctrine as election^ is it not true that 
unless we be elect we cannot be saved ? I fear that I 
am not electa and therefore I fear that I shall not be 
saved. You say you believe the doctrine of election ; 
well, on what authority do you believe it ? You answer. 
On the authority of God's Word. Should you not also 
believe the doctrine. of a Saviour, and on the same 
authority, God's Word ? If therefore election be true, 
with all its impenetrable mystery, must you not be 
bound to accept, what at least is equally true — a Saviour 
for the very chiefest of sinners ? 

The truth is, it is not election that prevents you 
believing, but your stupid thoughts about election, a 
very different thing indeed. It is not a decree that 
keeps you from a Saviour, but it is your fear about a 
decree. If any one should say, I am elect, there is no 
Saviour for you ; if any one should say, I am non-elect, 
there is no Saviour for you. The Saviour is for sinners, 
the oldest and the worst ; but there is no Saviour for 
elect or non-elect; for we have nothing to do with 
that in preaching salvation. But some one will say. 
Oh, but I am so sinful, and so guilty, that though 
all this may be true, yet I fear there is no Saviour and 
no salvation for me. You say you are so sinful and 
guilty. I will tell you what it is ; I believe you are ten 
times worse than you think yourself Let me assure 
you that if you saw yourself as God sees you, you would 
be horrified. But grant all this : why, the worse you 
are — what is the logical inference? — the more you 
need to be cured ; the worse and the more terrible the 
disease, the more speedily you should have recourse to 
a physician. This is common sense. Your idea seems 
to be that the worse you are the more dutiful it is 
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to despair. Where did you learn that? Not in the 
Book that tells what the Saviour is, but only from the 
suggestions of the Wicked One ; for the worse you are 
the more you have need of a Saviour ; and if you 
be a sinner, the chiefest of sinners, then even for you 
there is salvation ; for thousands who were ten times 
worse are now among the white-robed group that wave 
their palms in their hands, and sing the praises of God 
in the presence of the great white throne ; and it is 
quite certain, if you have the common sense of the 
lepers of Samaria, that if you stay where you are you 
will die ; if you flee to Christ for pardon you cannot 
be worse ; the probability is that you will be better : 
the direct assertion of God himself in his holy Word is 
that you must be so. 

A patient is never cured by feeling his pulse, but by 
obeying the prescription; a sinner is not saved by 
reasoning metaphysically — and logically it may be- 
about his state, but by lifting up his heart to Him who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost. I have 
said you are probably worse than you think yoiuBelves. 
The language of our blessed Saviour describing your state 
is " lost." You understand what is meant by a lost ship, 
when she goes down into the depths of the sea, and 
leaves scarce a ripple behind her; you know what is 
meant by a lost coin, or a lost sheep. All these are 
but dim representations of what man is — he is lost. 
The truth is, if the human race were not hopelessly 
and helplessly lost, the Son of God threw away his life. 
But no depth in man's descent, no distance in man*s 
moral aberration, goes beyond the reach of that great 
and good hand that was nailed to the cross for us ; and 
if you perish, it will be for one reason only — ^that you 
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will not consent to be saved in the only way in wbici 
sinners can be saved — by that cross and pas&ion, that 
death and sacrifice of that blessed Christ whom ve 
preach. Such is Christ's mission. 

Let us inquire next what is our commission. It is, 
«' Go ye and preach the gospel " — ^that is, these good 
news, these good tidings — " to every creature." Such is 
our commission. There must be an instrumentality or 
an agency, in order to preach this gospel. I enter intt> 
no mvstic or transcendental views about the claims of 
the Christian ministry ; I take the very lowest ground ; 
there must be some instrumentality, some means. The 
gold lies useless in the mine till the gold-digger seeks 
it out and brings it to light, and carries it to tlio 
mints of the world, and has it struck into national cur- 
rency. In the same manner diamonds, and amethysts, 
iiud rubies, are all useless till inquisitive eyes see them, 
and covetous hands extract and polish them, and kingly 
eyes prize them, and kingly diadems wear them. The 
harp-string is as worthless as a common wire till the 
lingers of the minstrel awake its sleeping sounds, and 
fling them forth floating on the air in musical and 
beautiful vibrations. So the blessed truths of the Bible 
sleep, are dumb, and dead in the sacred page till by 
God's great ordinance the living touch, or the living 
tongue, or the living speaker, wake the sounds into that 
music that comes home to many hearts, and gives them 
peace in the knowledge of a Saviour for the very chiefest 
of sinners. The winds do not preach it, the stars do 
not form themselves into clusters of letters, and write 
it on the firmament ; the waves of the ocean do not 
chime it. " How shall they hear without a preacher ? 
Hiid how 8haM they preach except they b^ ^ent ?" 
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Oar great commission is^ therefore, preach the gospel, 
not prove it. I am afraid preachers are too fond of 
proTing the gospel ; they are so logical, and so bent 
upon gratifying the intellect, that they are always 
proving that this and that must be so. What is the use 
of proving that the sun shines ) The sun proves that it 
shines simply by shining. We are not to prove the 
gospel, but preach the gospel ; and like the sweet sun- 
shine it will prove its existence simply by being preached 
or set forth. But we are to preach this gospel to 
whom ? Not to the rich, nor to the great, nor to the 
noble, nor to the royal ; but to every creature. There 
is not a poor beggar who has not as great a right to 
hear this gospel, and is not as welcome to God's bosom, 
as the greatest peer that inherits the most ancient 
name in the annals of our country; it is a gospel 
preached to every creature ; and if there be — oh 
glorious heraldry, the heraldry of heaven — if there be 
precedence, the poor have the precedence ; for " to the 
poor the gospel is preached." Preach the gospel to 
every creature. Begin, said the Saviour, at Jerusalem. 
It is in the spirit of the words when I say. Begin at 
London ; only do not stop there. It is said of some, 
that their charity begins at home — and stops there. 
Charity, while beginning at home, is too often so 
nursed and petted at home, that it is not allowed to go 
abroad, lest it should ruffle its plumage. The language 
of Scripture is. Let the good act begin at home, but 
do not let it stop there. On the other hand, there are 
people who have difficulties of another sort. I know 
some who will not give anything to foreign mis- 
sions. They give liberally, most liberally, for every- 
thing at home ; but they have an idea tY^t ovix ^"DlWt^ 
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liberality should be expended at home. There are 
others that give liberally to foreign missions, but give 
nothing for anything at home. Why ? Because it is 
very sentimental to send the gospel across the ocean 
to Africa or to China; it is terribly prosaic and 
commonplace to send a preacher across the street ; 
and yet there is at home paganism as dark and as 
thorough as ever Africa, or Asia, or China presented 
to our missionaries. We are to go and preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

What is the object of all ] Is it that we may be 
enriched 1 No. Is it that we may do a meritorious 
deed ? No. Is it that we may make men civilised, 
desirable as that is 1 No ; it is " that we may pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus." Then 1 
need not tell you that there is nothing but imperfec- 
tion in every man out of Christ. The most splendid 
outward morality covers many a heart full of envy, 
hatred, malice, covetousness, and all uncharitable- 
ness ; and the most gorgeous ceremonial — that com- 
posite of church and opera which we sometimes read 
of — often is the mere splendid trapping and shroud of 
the dead, not the accompaniment of a true and 9. living 
worship. Poor humanity out of Christ, like one of 
those statues that we see in the British Museum, dug 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, retains traces of its 
original beauty ; but it shows by its broken fragments 
and mutilated condition what a terrible catastrophe it 
has been the victim of. In fact, to describe our ruin 
and imperfection we should have to summon ruined 
cities from their graves, broken columns from the 
debris that covers them ; roofless temples, shattered 
rocks ; volcanoes, earthquakes, deserts ; all aa but 
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dim types of that great catastrophe in which we are 
plunged hy nature ; for you may depend upon it 
neither we nor our world are now as at first made by 
God ; both have been the subjects of a great conyulsion, 
that convulsion the ofi&pring of our sin. 

" That we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus." Do we not all desire, and is it not natural 
to desire, to be perfect? If a man be a trades- 
man, and work with his hands, he wishes to be the 
best tradesman in his neighbourhood; if he be a 
physician, he wants to be a perfect one ; if a lawyer, 
a first-rate one; and it is quite right. Whenever 
you see a man neglect his business to distribute 
tracts — and the latter is a most excellent thing — ^that 
man, depend upon it, is not in a right and healthy 
state. It is our duty in that sphere, and at that 
post, where Providence has placed us, to seek to excel. 
If I were a soldier, I would resolve to be the most 
obedient, the most brave, the most devoted in the 
army, and expect to rise and get a commission. If I 
were a sailor, I would try to be the best and ablest that 
treads the deck ; and if I were to sweep a crossing, I 
would try to sweep my crossing better than any other 
sweeper of a crossing in London. Whatever a man is, 
he ought to try to excel in. Why not try then to 
excel in that loftier level, in that better and yet more 
beneficent sphere, the sphere of Christianity? Our 
commission is to seek to be perfect, to strive to be 
perfect ; nay, the command is, " Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect ;" and already, justified 
by Christ's righteousness, we are in that respect perfect ; 
washed in his blood, we are in that respect without 
stain ; so that in one sense every true C\im\i\^TL \& 
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perfect ; but in another he is imperfect. Though per- 
fectly justified, he is imperfectly sanctified ; and his 
aspiration is that he may be perfectly sanctified. The 
slave emancipated from the tyranny of his master will 
not be satisfied as long as one link of the olden chain 
remains about his limbs ; so, in the same manner, if you 
be delivered fi:om the curse by Christ's atonement, you 
will not be satisfied till you are delivered from all its 
defilement and its degradation by Christ's Spirit, and 
so made perfect for heaven. 

A child educated for a destiny nobler than its birth 
is placed in a school that will prepare it for its ap- 
proaching elevation ; and a Christian, the instant he is 
pardoned, is brought under the educational process of 
Heaven, that he may be fitted for that moral destiny of 
which he is the heir by God's grace. Hence we see the 
meaning of affliction. It is a part of God's educational 
process. What are bitter and scalding tears ? God's plan 
of washing the eye from its dimness, that it may see 
more brightly the everlasting sunshine of heaven. What 
is the chamber of sorrow ? A class-room in Christ's holy 
school. What is that bitter bereavement that covers 
a whole home with mourning'? It is God dimming 
the glare of this world's splendour, that you may see 
more clearly the brightness and the beauty of that 
better home that never can be dimmed or shaded. 
And what is our own death when it comes ? Simply 
the laying down all the traces of imperfection, of sin, 
and sorrow ; and our transference and ascent to that 
better and brighter land, to that glorious cathedral 
whose high altar is the Son of God, whose roof is the 
infinite majesty of the Eternal, whose stones are living 
Btonea ; where service never ceases, and where song is 
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never silent, and in which there is no need of the sun, 
nor of the moon, for the Lord Crod Almighty and the 
Lamb are the light thereof. 

" There only are those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens; 
Where every flower brought safe thro' death's dark portal 
Becomes ImmortaL'* 



CHAPTER II. 

Paul's iktebxst in hib flock— Christ's fdlnbss and per- 
fection — PHILOSOPHT — QEOLOGT — CHRISTIAN LIBERTY — THE 
SABBATH — VOLUNTARY HUMILITY— TOUCH NOT. 

Paul here exhorts his Colossian converts to hold fast 
their faith in Christ, a faith which had been given them 
by the grace and inspiration of the Spirit of God, and 
tells them that so anxious was he that they should not 
fail nor falter in this, or in Christian consistency and 
character, that he had in his own heart great conflict — 
literally, "a great agony" — for them, and for the Chris- 
tians at Laodicea, and for many Christians of whose 
temptations he had heard, but whose face he had not 
seen. He tells them also that his most fervent prayer 
was, first, that their hearts might be comforted — Chris- 
tianity being a spring of comfort for the sad as well as 
a source of holiness to the sinful — that those hearts 
might not be dislocated each from the other, but, on the 
contrary, might, like harp-strings, be in perfect har- 
mony, knit together, and sounding harmoniously the 
key-note, love, and that they might rise imto aU the 
riches of fuU assurance — slanguage wonderfully expres- 
sive, and denoting that he wished them not only to 
believe in Christ for salvation, but to be fully, and 
without doubt or suspicion, persuaded and assured that 
he was theirs, and that they were etexi^aSX^ wad un- 
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changeably his. And in order that they might have 
no reason to go elsewhere for what was found in Christ, 
he says that in him " are hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom." Why, then, we too may ask, go to the springs, 
the tainted springs, of philosophy, or tradition, or 
learning, for that which is found in infinite fulness in 
Christ ? — why go to the broken cisterns of science 
seeking for that which is found in the open and inex- 
haustible Fountain ? In relation to all that concerns 
the soul, its nutriment, its education for eternity, we 
shall find in Christ all that heart can desire, and all 
that the soul can need. 

Then he says, " I announce to you this grand fact — 
namely, that in Christ are all the treasures of wisdom, 
in order that no one may beguile you with enticing 
words ;" that is, that by no fascination of human 
speech or eloquence you may be drawn aside from 
what is the root and source of all true grace and of 
all real comfort, Jesus Christ. He tells them also, 
"You must not suppose that my absence in the 
least suspends or cools my sympathy with you ; for 
though I am absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in 
the spirit, joying and beholding your order, and the 
stedfastness of your faith in Christ." What a deep 
sympathy between this preacher and his flock ; what 
an anxiety on his part that they should be all that the 
gospel was meant through grace to make them ; his 
first thought and his last thought, absent or present 
with them, was that they might have full assurance, 
and hold fast Christ, and not slip off the grand founda- 
tion under the attractions of philosophy so called, or 
the seductions of error. 

He combines all Bgures, figures t\iat m ftietft»^N^^ 
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are heterogeneous, figures mixed, if I may so call them, 
but necessary to explain the fulness of his meaning ; 
rooted in Christ as a tree is rooted in the soil ; built 
up in him as an edifice rests all its stones upon the 
foundation ; stablished in the &ith, as something loDg 
unsettled finds at last its resting-place and its complete 
attraction and repose ; that you may be thus as you 
have been taught; and that you may abound in all 
these graces, increasing in them with thanksgiving. 

" The true faith is not to be changed, although the 
prelates and doctors of the Church should begin to 
strike out a new one ; because, as we have received, so 
we must persevere. The Romanists, therefore, in vain 
thrust upon us their novel opinions ; it is sufficient to 
answer, We have not so received from the apostles. 

*' We must not persevere in every doctrine received 
from our elders ; but if they have received Christ, then 
we must abide in the same doctrine ; but should 
they have imbibed the poison of Antichrist, we are 
not bound to do the same. In vain, therefore, they 
also heap their old errors upon us : we say with 
Cyprian, *In things which regard religion it does not 
behove us to follow the custom of men, but the truth 
of God.' 

" The gospel is to be received with the greater 
reverence, because that being received, Jesus Christ is 
received. The doctrines of men, however true, bring 
nothing else to the mind than knowledge : but the 
doctrine of the gospel brings salvation, nay, the Saviour 
himself. 

*' He is a Christian in vain, nay, to his great loss, 
who resolves not to direct both his faith and his life by 
the rule of Christ : for it is to mock Christ, if he is not 
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worshipped as Lord by those who receive the gospel. — 
Thus much concemiog the rule. 

" As Christians are rightly said ' to walk in Christ,' 
because they regulate both their faith and their life by 
the rule prescribed by him ; so the monks walk in the 
respective founders of their sects^ who seek perfection 
in the rule invented by them. 

** Since Christ is the only way to heaven, he who 
aims at heaven out of Christ wanders about blind and 
miserable, and will never arrive thither. 

" He who thinks he can walk in Christ by a solitary 
fiiith, attempts to walk with one foot, which is impos- 
sible. *To walk in Christ' is to proceed as well in 
holiness as faith ; for the Spirit of Christ stirs up to 
both or neither. 

" The life of a Christian man is in constant motion. 
He departs from sin and the world, and advances, in 
holiness of life and towards the heavenly state, by 
Christ as by the way, feith and love inclining him to 
this new motion as inherent qualities, but impelled and 
directed by the Spirit of Christ." 

The apostle's prayer is, that they may not only be 
Christians, but great Christians. In other words, the 
apostle is not satisfied, even as the Master is not 
satisfied, that we should be simply assured of our per- 
sonal safety, but that we should rejoice, that we should 
have no more doubts or difficulties about our destiny> 
but go on from strength to strength, from grace to 
grace, rejoicing in hope of glory. 

" Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy." 
The apostle does not mean to condemn the study or 
cultivation of human science : what is csJled the phl- 
losophj o£ the mind, or metaphysics, ia a moat N«2L\xa}j^<^ 
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and instructive science; so the philosophy of naturOj 
or natural philosophy, is most useful Nothing, exter- 
nal to the Bible, is more interesting to a Christian than 
to study and to comprehend that exquisite and subtile 
mechanism, that beautiful organization, the human 
mind ; and, next to that, nothing can be more instruc- 
tive to a Christian than to understand what are called 
the laws, and links, and bonds, and harmonies of this 
natural world in which we live. The apostle, therefore, 
does not here condemn true science, or true philosophy, 
but that fe,lse philosophy which proposes to intrude 
into Christianity, and supersede or modify the simple 
revelation of the mind of God and the way of salvation. 
Keep philosophy, and science, and literature outside, 
resting on their own foundations; but do not say — 
what the apostle means — that this text cannot be true 
because Socrates says this; or this chapter must be 
false because Sir Isaac Newton has said something else ; 
or the account of the Creation in the Mosaic record 
cannot be true, because of the discoveries of modern 
geology. Never bring these two things into conflict. 
The Bible is the perfected revelation that has come from 
Heaven, therefore it must be true ; the discoveries of 
geology are progressive — the blunders of yesterday are 
corrected by the conclusions of to-day : therefore let us 
wait, and geology, when it gets more light, will mingle 
its light with the light of Genesis, and both true 
science and God's Word shall be seen to be one. 

When it was discovered that the body of the earth 
is hundreds of thousands of years old — and it is a dis- 
covery that cannot be gainsayed — for we see in the 
stony places of the earth evidences the most irresistible 
that this earth has been in different stages ; in &ct, it 
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has been for many thousand years cooling down; at 
this moment the earth is more than 50 degrees, by 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, hotter than the surrounding 
space ; and we can trace it back to a period when the 
granite itself was in a melted state, when all seems to 
have been in a condition of intense heat, in which no 
animated creature could live. When these disclosures 
were first made, it was said that this disproved the 
Mosaic record, and that the account of the creation 
given in the first chapter of Genesis could not be true. 
We see also that the stars could not have been made 
after the present configuration of the earth ; we knowthat 
the light of some stjirs has only reached us a year or two 
ago, and that this light has been travelling a hundred 
thousand years; and we can demonstrate as plainly 
that these orbs existed a hundred thousand years ago 
as we can demonstrate now that the sun shines. But 
when it was said that all this contradicted the Mosaic 
account, the answer given was complete : the first two 
verses of Genesis evidently refer to a state long prior 
to our creation. " In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was without 
form, and void" — literally, emptiness and desolation, 
the wreck of a previous state — ** and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. And God said, Let 
there be light ;" there was evidently a state of things 
long existent before, indicated by Moses, and proved 
by science. At length we find that those who are most 
thoroughly convinced of the truths of geology are 
equally convinced of the inspiration of the Bible ; and 
that theology has come up to it, it has never ^o\i^ 
down to geology. Let no man therefore epoW ^om \ ^^ 
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not give way to these cavils ; but remember that all 
that relates to God, to the soul, to heaven, to happiness, 
to duty, and everlasting peace, you have perfectly in 
Christ ; in whom you are complete as to justification, 
complete as to pardon, complete, finally, when you will 
be presented a glorious church, without spot or blemish, 
or any such thing. 

" Ye now perceive how much the apostle comprehends 
in saying that we are complete in Christ : for by this 
one word he shows that we have in Christ whatever is 
required for saving knowledge, justification, and sancti- 
fication : and by the same means he crushes all the 
errors of false apostles : for if we have complete wisdom 
in Christ, there is no need of philosophical additions; 
if complete righteousness, there is no need of legal cere- 
monies ; if sanctification, there is as little need of 
angels for purifiers or enlighteners of our souls. Ye 
observe it in what things this completeness consists: 
let us inquire how it is obtained and held. 

" * In him.* We are declared to be complete not^ow 
himy or by him^ but in him : that we may understand 
that we have that aforesaid wisdom, righteousness, and 
holiness, not as far as we look to Christ, as though he 
were distant from us ; but as far as we are incorporated 
into Christ, as far as we have Christ dwelling and 
abiding in us. For although it is most certain, that 
all the fulness of the Godhead and of saving grace is 
in Christ, so that he is like a copious fountain whence 
abundance of living water flows, yet this is the dif- 
ference between him, the spiritual fountain, and a 
natural one : there is no necessity that they who wish 
to drink of a fountain should enter the fountain itself; 
because, standing without that, they may draw from 
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thenoe to quench their thirst : but it is not so with 
Christ, who is the fountain of grace and righteousness 
to us, for we cannot receive of his fulness unless we 
are in him. For, as the old Adam in us is the cause 
of corruption and death ; so this new Adam dwelling 
in US is the cause of righteousness and salvation. And 
it is the same whether we affirm that Christ dwells in 
us, or that we dwell in Christ ; for these are united : 
John XV. 4, 5, ' Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. I am 
the vine, ye are the branches : he that abideth in me 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit.' " 

He next alludes to the rites of a true, because moral 
circumcision — to that spiritual baptism of heart which 
is regeneration; "We are risen with Christ through 
these operations — the circumcision of the heart, the 
regeneration of the spirit ; through the faith of the 
operation of God, who raised Christ also from the 
dead ; and he has quickened us ; he has blotted out 
all the decrees and curses that were written against 
us j he took the law's curse, nailed it to the cross, then 
handed a curseless law to us Christians to obey ; but to 
obey it not for justification, but because it was God's 
will and ordinance. Christ Jesus having spoiled prin- 
cipalities and powers, made a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in it." Therefore, referring to 
those corrupt teachers who were trying to taint 
Golossian Christianity with Judaism, that is, to com- 
pound a sort of Puseyism, a mixture of exploded rites 
with living Christian truths ; — '* Let no man, therefore, 
judge you in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an 
holyday^ or of the new moon." These are orA.vQaxia^«» 
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that were once dutiful; but now that these are all 
dissolved, the shadow lost in the sunshine, the type 
dissolved in the antitype, no man has a right to say, 
" You shall not eat this, or you shall not eat that ; you 
shall not drink this, or you shall not drink that :" no 
man has a right to say, " You shall keep this holiday," 
and another has no right to say, "You shall not keep it ;" 
no man has a right to fix the full moon for you, and no 
man has a right to unfix it. So say we of Sabbath-days 
— ^not of the Christian Sabbath — for the Jews called their 
weekly, their monthly, their yearly festivals their Sab- 
baths. If the expression here had been " The Sabbath," 
it would have looked as if the apostle had taught that 
the Fourth Commandment is repealed ; but as he, of all 
men, most constantly asserts that Christ did not repeal 
the moral law, but only took the curse out of it, and 
handed it to us, in him to be observed and for his 
glory, we cannot suppose that he means to convey here 
that the Sabbath is repealed, ^. e, that the Fourth Com- 
mandment is obsolete, or that the Christian Sabbath 
ranks with meat and drink, and holidays, and new moons, 
and other ordinances, which are a shadow of things to 
come. I am sorry that Alford, in his " Critical Greek 
New Testament," so valuable in other respects, comes 
to the conclusion that the apostle means that the 
Fourth Commandment is repealed. I think there is 
not sufficient ground for his inference ; we cannot 
suppose that any part of the Decalogue is repealed. 
If you insist upon the Fourth Commandment being 
non-obligatory, I ask, with what arguments will you 
defend the Fifth, the Sixth, the Seventh, and the 
Eighth? If one commandment is repealed in the 
ten, all being moral, on what ground can you defend 
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the rest? It does seem that the very fact of the 
Sabbath being placed in the bosom of the moral law^ 
denotes that its observance is moral ; and if its obser- 
vance be moral^ Christ came not to annul the law, but 
to fulfil, and magnify, and, if possible, inspire a deeper 
and purer observance of the law. But even the Fourth 
Commandment must not be put in the room of Christ. 

On the other hand, we must not be misled by pious 
pretension. Some people will come to you with " volun- 
tary humility," that is, a humility not based on the 
Bible, nor prescribed in it, but put on according to their 
own &ncy. For instance, when a monk comes to you 
clad in some odd and curious raiment of rags and 
dirt — ^his is voluntary humility, not real humility. 
Real humility puts on the dress that other people wear, 
and eats like other people, and walks and talks like 
other people. Voluntary humility is the caricature, the 
aping, the hypocrisy, of true humility ; and, therefore, 
you are not to suppose that the man is the most humble 
who fixes his eyes all day upon the ground, who clothes 
himself in rags, and lives in dirt and destitution ; such 
a man is not necessarily a humble man — it is voluntary 
humility, which has no recognition in the Word of 
God. " Not worshipping of angels;" we are to worship 
only the Lord our God ; " nor intruding into those 
things which are not revealed, vainly puffed up by a 
fleshly mind ; " but holding " Christ the head," that is, 
the head of all true believers, to whom all true Chris- 
tians are knit together, and constitute his living body. 

" If ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world," that is, if you believe in him as having put 
an end to ceremony, and having introduced spirit and 
truth ; " why," he asks, "as though living m t\i^ \ioic\^, 
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are ye subject to ordinances 1 '' What are ordinances ? 
We often read the twenty-first verse as if it were the 
apostle who says, " Touch not, taste not, handle not ;" 
but this is a mistake. He says, " Why are ye subject to 
these ordinances?" which ordinances he calls, "Touch 
not, taste not, handle not." You are not to accept such 
inhibitions at all ; touch what you please, taste what 
you like, handle what you choose ; there is no merit in 
abstaining, there is no sin in tasting, touching, handling ; 
these prohibitions are not obligatory : you are to look at 
the spirit of the Gospel, you are to remember that Chris- 
tianity, or living religion, is not meat, nor drink^ and, 
I may add, not taste, nor touch, nor handle ; neither 
is it new moon, or holiday, or Jewish Sabbath-day, or 
festival ; but something higher — ^righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Well does the apostle add, 
that " these things have a show of wisdom." What a 
magnificent show of all this is the Eoman Catholio reli- 
gion ; what pomp in cardinals to charm the vulgar, what 
humility in capuchins to delight the lowly, what pro- 
blems for philosophers to solve, what scope for painters, 
what encouragement to architects. I think it is the 
most masterly conception that ever was; a religion 
that takes hold of every man's taste, however corrupt, 
every man's peculiarity, however carnal, and works it into 
the system, and pretends to make it a ministry to his 
everlasting joy. But true religion is, in a higher sense, 
that which embraces Greek and Barbarian, Jew and 
Gentile, male and female, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, assthetic and cultivated taste, peasant and 
philosopher, apd teaches them all the way to heaven, 
and shows them that those things by which they are 
severalty marked, have a place in the world ; but that 
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righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost, 
must always and in everybody occupy the place in the 
human heart, and conscience, and soul. 



Note. — Bishop Davenant thus ably and clearly oommentd 
on verses 16, 17. 

" Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat or in drink, or 
in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the sabbath 
days. Which are a shadow of things to come ; but the body is ot 
Christ." 

The proposition to be confirmed, as is manifest from verse 8, 
was this : In the business of salvation, neither philosophical 
speeulations, nor Mosaical ceremonies, nor any traditions of 
human invention are to be received ; but the doctrine of the 
Gospel alone is abundantly sufficient for the salvation of every 
believer. This is proved first, from the excellence of Christ our 
Saviour and Teacher (verse 9). Secondly, from the perfection 
which we obtain in Christ alone; as also from the office of 
Cihrist (verse 10). Thirdly, from the benefits which Christ, by 
his Spirit and his death, confers upon us (verses 11, 12, &a). 
And the spiritual benefits are, circumcision {%. e, regeneration), 
remission of sins, the blotting out the handwriting of the law, 
and the spoiling of all our enemies. Since we obtain all these 
benefits by Christ, this conclusion admirably follows, '' Let no 
man, therefore, judge you," &c. 

We come now, then, to the fourth and last part of this chap- 
ter, viz. the conclusion or inference arising from the preceding 
argument : which consists of three particulars, according to the 
three kinds of impostures which the Apostle in the eighth 
verse advised us to beware of ; for against all these respectively 
he draws the conclusion : — 

1. Against the Mosaic ceremonies, which were urged by the 
Jadaizers (verses 16, 17). 

2. Against curious and superstitious doctrines about angels, 
which were propounded by philosophisers (verses 18, 19). 

3. Against rites and human traditions, which were de^i^^^Vj 
doting* men (verse 20), &c. 

VOL, IX. p 
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Let us begin with the Mosaio ceremonies ; against which he 
places a conclusion in verse 16, and annexes the reason of the 
conclusion in verse 17. 

'* Let no man judge you ; " i. e. do not regard, fear not, the 
judgments of those persons who condenm you for neglecting 
ceremonies, since Christ himself hath delivered you from them. 
For the seducers assumed to themselves judicial authority, and, 
as judges, praised and absolved those who observed the Mosaic 
rites ; on the other hand, they condemned as guilty all who 
neglected these ceremonies. The Apostle, therefore, advised 
the ColoBsians, that although they could not avoid tiiese pre- 
posterous judgments, they would, nevertheless, cease to regard 
them. For, as lawyers say, " A sentence given by any but its 
proper judge is no sentence in law;" but these men had not 
the power of recalling ceremonies abrogated by Christy and of 
imposing them as necessary to salvation upon Christians, who 
were now delivered from this yoke by the death of Christ: 
** Let no man, therefore, judge you," i, e, acknowledge no man 
to have this power. 

"In meat or in drink." He instances certain particular 
rites, in the observance of which the Jews placed a great part of 
their holiness ; but since there is a like reason for those which 
are here named by the apostle, and for all others, he would 
have us understand that all were abrogated together. As to 
meats : it is certain from Levit. zi. that there was a distinction 
of meats to the Jews under a precept, so that by virtue of the 
Divine appointment they were compelled to abstain from some. 
In drink, also, they had their rites and observances : for they 
who wished to be accounted more holy, were accustomed to 
abstain from wine and all manner of strong drink ; as we see 
among the Nazarites (Numb. vi. 3), and in the mother of Samson 
(Judg. ziii. 4). If any one also should drink out of a cup to 
which there was not a cover, he was considered unclean (Numb. 
xix. 15). These, and other things of this kind, the apostle con- 
cluded were of no importance to salvation, nor were Christians 
to be condemned for the neglect thereof. 

" Or in respect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the 

sabbath days." With the Jewish abstinence from meats he 

joins the observation of stated times. But the Jews had many 

festivals, as you may read in Levit. xxlii. and Kxod. xxiii. &a 
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It was necessary to celebrate some yearly ; as the feasts of the 
Passover, of Pentecost, and of Tabernacles : some at the begin- 
ning of every month ; as of the new moons (Numb, zxviii.) : 
some every seven years ; as of the sabbaths. All these are 
noticed by the apostle in this place ; from these he wished a 
judgment to be formed respecting the rest. But what he says 
t» peart of an holy day, some explain in regard of an holy day ; 
some of holy days hy turns ; others simply in part of a holy 
day, i.e. on account of some part of a festival being violated ; 
for some festivals lasted many days, and with many ceremonies. 
All these no one was permitted to violate in any part ; but the 
apostle, on the contrary, concludes that no one is necessarily 
to be observed in any part. This, therefore, is the sense of the 
apostle's conclusion ; namely, that Christians are not to be con- 
demned as though they were transgressors of the divine law, or 
guilty of the violation of conscience, because from henceforth 
they did not abstain from meat or drink forbidden by the 
ceremonial law, or because they did not observe the feasts en- 
joined by the same law, whatever false apostles had super- 
stitiously determined to the contrary. From these things the 
following observations arise : — 

1. It is the peculiar character of seducers to load the con- 
sciences of men with ceremonies, as things necessary to salva- 
tion, and to condemn them for the omission thereof : thus did 
the false apostles heretofore ; thus do false Catholics of the 
present day, who make the chief worship of God consist in the 
observance of their traditions, and the omission of the same 
to be the damnable guilt of eternal death. A grave author, 
Oerson, Chancellor of Paris, continually complains of this 
tyranny of the popish prelates, and torturing of consciences. 
Part 3, De vit& spirit, anim. lect. 4, he says, *' They abuse their 
power, who wish whatever they ordain to have force by an obli- 
gation to eternal punishment." And a little after : " No law is 
to be enacted as necessary to eternal salvation, which is not in 
some degree after the Divine law." 

2. It is the duty of Christians, when ceremonial rites are 
imposed upon them under the plea of necessity, of righteous- 
n^s, or of merit, to reject the same, and to despise those 
masters of ceremonies ; for so the apostle directs, \:>o\iVi Sxv >ii[^A& 
place and in OaL r. 1, ''Stand fast, thereiote, m \Jtift 'NSowX.'^ 

F 2 
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wherewith Christ hath made us fi^ee, and be not again entangled 
with the yoke of bondage." But those are entangled with the 
yoke of bondage upon whom any ceremonies whatever are im- 
posed as necessary, and meritorious, and saving. As, therefore, 
Christian modesty enjoins as to obey prelates, when they pre* 
scribe decorous rites for the sake of order ; so Christian liberty 
enjoins us to withstand the same when they obtrude their tra- 
ditions under the plea of worship, or of necessity for salvation. 
For here that saying of Cyprian, De hseret. baptizandis, ought 
to have weight, " It is dangerous for any one to surrender his 
right in Divine things." 

3. Distinction of meats or of days is not now to be retained 
by Christians upon the opinion of necessity, of holiness, of 
righteousness, or merit. " The kingdom of Gk)d is not meat and 
drink," &c. (Rom xiv. 17). " Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
eat," &c. (1 Cor. x. 25). '^ Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
and years" (Gal. iv. 10). " Every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be rejected if it be received with thanksgiving" 
(1 Tim. iv. 4). "Meats have not profited them that have been 
exercised therein" (Heb. xiii. 9). Well spake Prosper, De vita 
contempl. lib. 3, cap. 19, " It is a miserable thing to condemn 
others for receiving meat or drink, or to arrogate sanctity to 
ourselves for abstinence." And TertuUian, De cib. Judiao, 
" Evangelical liberty has taken away the observances of meats. 
The true and pure meat is a conscience undefiled." 

Here, therefore, we blame a double error of the papists. 
First, in this they giievously err, and approach very near the 
Tatians and Manichseans, because they forbid certain meats at 
certain times, on the ground that they think them more cursed 
and less holy than others. For when they would assign a 
reason why it is not lawful to eat flesh at the time of fasting* 
although it is permitted to feed upon fish, they pretend that the 
earth is cursed by God, and, as a consequence, all earthly 
animals are so ; that the water, with the fish, was not put under 
the curse ; that Christ was accustomed to eat fish, not flesh ; by 
which arguments they affirm that they believe fishes to be in 
themselves more holy and clean than flesh. Secondly, they 
further err in this, that they place the merit of I know not what 
extraordinary perfection in abstinence from meat : whence it 
comes to pass that to the Carthusian monks, who would be 
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accounted more perfect and holy than the rest, the use of flesh 
is forbidden for ever, and to all others during Lent. That 
remark of Augustine, Serm. de tempore 157, may fitly be 
brought against them : ** There are certain observers of Lent 
more delicate than religious ; seeking rather new delicacies, than 
chastising old lusts. They shudder at the vessels in which flesh 
is cooked^ aa though these were unclean ; but they dread not the 
luxury of the appetite and gluttony." For if we look into the 
Schoolmen, they place the whole argument of ecclesiastical 
fasting in a choice and difference of meats, not in abstinence and 
moderation. Hence Hales (part iv. quaest. 28, memb. 3, art. 2), 
contends, that we are to abstain in the time of fasting not so 
much from quantity as from quality ; for he asserts, that during 
tlie time of fasting, it is a greater sin to eat a little flesh than 
to devour much fish. And Durandus, lib. 4, dist. 7, quaest. 4, 
writes, " That a popish fast is not broken by one meal, however 
great, provided they abstain from the meats prohibited," i. e. 
from flesh, eggs, and milk. Hence it comes to pass that the 
papists feel no scruple to taste wine or fish, however delicate, 
during Lent ; or figs, dates, and almost all other articles which 
are accounted delicacies, provided they religiously take eare 
not to eat flesh. No wonder fasts are so pleasing to them to 
whom it is holiness to fast in this manner. 

But now let us meet certain doubts, which may arise from 
this apostolic doctrine concerning the abrogated difference of 
meats and days : — 

1. It is objected that Christian magistrates have commanded 
abstinence from meats at certain times ; and on this account 
those who violate this command are criminal, and may be 
judged : therefore. Christians are judged on account of meats ; 
which seems to oppose the apostolic conclusion, *^ Let no man, 
therefore, judge you,*' &c. 

It is to be answered, first, that the apostle blames those who 
introduce a difference of meats for the cause of sanctity ; viz. 
that so they may condemn as transgressora of the law those who 
do not observe this choice of meats : but he blames not those 
who decide that, for the sake of public utility, the one may be 
taken at this time, or the other at that ; so that they may offer 
no scruple to men's conacienceBf as if it were & t\mi^ \rc^»:^i\i^. 
m iteelfto do otherwiae. Secondly, we say that the TQSJgiaXjwX^^ 
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themBelves wish that laws of this kind, in which the fate of 
the commonwealth is not inyolyed, may be accepted and 
observed after the manvier of cUizenSy not rigorously; that is, 
they would have subjects to be bound not to contravene statutes 
of this kind with contempt or scandal ; but they are unwilling so 
to bind their consciences, that if by accident, or infirmity, or 
any other reasonable cause, they should act contrary, they 
should be accounted despisers of the magistracy, much less 
violators of the Divine law. Qerson, in Regulis moralibus, 
observes, '* No man is bound by the fasts of the Church when 
under known infirmity of body, scandal being excluded. And 
Erasmus, in Tract. De amabili ecclesisa concordia, says, '* The 
constitution of the Church by no means binds those who incur 
danger from eating fish, or who find that fasting injures the 
health of the body, or the vigour of the mind." In fine, it 
accords not with ecclesiastical or magisterial polity, to prescribe 
choice of meats at certain times, upon the plea of necessity, or 
sanctity, or merit ; but because it is consistent either with pub- 
lic good, or reason, or the example of the saints, that certain 
persons should abstain at certain times. With respect to public 
utility, politicians may see to that : but I affirm it is consistent 
with reason and the examples of Scripture. For as it is allow- 
able and accordant with reason, that in festivities of public joy 
we use more dainty food and allowable gratifications, according 
to that direction of the prophet (Nehem. viii. 10), " Eat the fat 
and drink the sweet, for this day is holy unto our Lord ; " so 
also is it lawful and decorous, when there is cause of signifying 
public grief or penitence, to abstain from delicate food^ and from 
those other things whereby the body is wont to be cherished 
and delighted. This we find observed by Daniel, chap. x. 
verses 2, 3 : "I was mourning three full weeks. I ate no plea- 
sant bread, neither came flesh nor wine in my mouth." This 
also was the use in the primitive Church, yet so that, as Augus- 
tine testifies, " no one should be urged to severities which he 
could not bear ; nor that be imposed upon any one which he 
refused " (De morib. eccl. lib. 1, cap. 33). 
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This Epistle is more replete with doctrinal statement 
of the loftiest kind than perhaps any other Epistle of 
St. Paul. Yet, after he has laid down doctrines the 
very loftiest, and, as the world would construe them, 
the most abstract, he shows that duties universal and 
truly practical, reaching from the heart, and spreading 
into every relationship of private, domestic, and social 
life, grow from the roots of those doctrinal truths, like 
fragrant blossoms and precious fruit hanging from the 
very tree of life. He begins, first of all, by arguing that 
if ye be risen from the death of sin to the life of right- 
eousness, as Christ is risen from the dead, ye ought to 
seek those things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
on the right hand of God. 

'' Our serious minding of the main and substantial 
duties of piety and righteousness would serve to divert 
exceedingly from unnecessary debates about, and prac- 
tising o^ superstitious rites and ceremonies in divine 
worship : for the apostle (having reasoned against those, 
chap, ii.) subjoineth this exhortation, to *set their 
affections on things which are above,' as a iiio«t Q^oel- 
lent diversion firom them» 
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*' The doctrine of saJvatiou and &ee grace is thea 
rightly learned, when the fruits of a holy life do flow 
from the knowledge of it ; otherwise the grace of God 
is turned into wantonness (Jude 4). So Paul (having 
given a short sum of saving doctrine) exciteth to holi- 
ness of life, as the most suitahle fruits of such doctrine : 
* Seek the things which are above/ <ka 

" As heaven and glory, so the saving graces of God's 
Spirit are ' things above ; ' as coming from above 
(James iii. 17), and elevating the heart of him who bath 
them above things earthly, to entertain communion 
with God here, that he may live above with God for 
ever (Phil. iii. 20, 21). Thus they are said to be 
above ; * seeking the things which are above.' 

" Heaven, and saving graces which lead to it, are to 
be sought, and diligently sought : ' Seek the things 
which are above.' The word signifieth a diligent search, 
and is applied to those who are vehemently desirous to 
have that which they seek (1 Peter v. 8 ; Mark xiL 12). 

"That heaven and things heavenly may be thus 
sought diligently, we must know somewhat of the 
worth which is in them, and from knowledge put a 
price upon them : ' Set your affection on things above.' 
The word rendered * affection ' here, in the original com- 
prehendeth the operations of the understanding, will, 
and affections : so it is to know them, &om knowledge 
to affect them, and so to seek them. 

" Things earthly and things heavenly are in two 
contrary balances; so that the more of the heart is 
given to the one, the other getteth the less : for he 
opposeth those two, *Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth.' 

" Though we may use the world and thiu^ worldly, 
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yea, and seek them moderately, that bo we may have 
the use of them (1 Tim. v. 8), yet they are to be sought 
in subordination, and not in opposition to things hea- 
venly : they must not be sought as our last end and 
furthest shot (Psa. xlix. 11); not by unlawful means 
(Eph. iv. 28) j or with neglect of God's worship (Matt, 
vi. 33) ; not so, but to reverence and submit to God 
when he orosseth and disappointeth us in them (Job i. 
21) ; for in this sense he commands, 'Set your affection 
on things above, not on things on the earth.' " — 
Ferguson. 

Seek them not exclusively, for this would not be 
natural, nor would it be common sense \ but seek them 
supremely, as of first and chiefest importance. You 
are bound to seek bread for yourselves and yours, and 
to work hard for it ; but you are also bound by the 
prescription of Paul to set your heart higher far than 
the bread that perisheth, and to seek earnestly, till you 
find it, the bread that endureth unto life eternal. The 
spring of this elevation and fruitfulness is, " Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on the earth;" 
that is to say, things above are enduring, things above 
are worthy of occupying the greatness and filling the 
capacities of man's soul; and seeking things above is 
sure of success ; whereas setting your hearts upon things 
below is to set man's grand soul, which was made for 
the infinite and eternal, upon the trifles of a day ; and 
while you seek these things below, you are not sure of 
obtaining them at all ; and in seeking them inordi- 
nately, even if you gain them, you come to learn that 
awful calculation, " What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soull" "Set^ 
therefore, your affection on things above , fox "^^ «:t^ 
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dead" — dead unto earthly motives, carnal prospects, 
material reward ; but alive unto Grod — alive to his 
presence and favour ; alive to his truth, his love, and 
his holy Word ; " and your life is hid with Christ in 
God :" that is to say, a Christian's life, as a divine life, 
is not visible to the world; the world can see your 
human life, or hear the heart beat, or see the move- 
ments of the limbs, or listen to the words that you 
speak, and know that you are alive ; it cannot see into 
your inner, diviner life ; it can see the iruits that 
should spring from it ; and if the world see bad fruity 
they will judge there must be a bad tree ; and if there 
is not the best, the holiest, and the purest fruit, they 
will conclude that you have no other life than they 
have, and that your pretence to a divine life hid with 
Christ is hypocrisy, deception, and delusion. " When 
Christ, who is our life " — ^the root and the fountain of 
it all — " shall appear, then shall ye aJso appear with 
him in glory." It is heaven to be with Christ in 
glory. The sustaining hope of the Christian, therefore^ 
is Christ's second and glorious advent : the heart of 
the Christian is above, the hope of the Christian is 
before, the life of the Christian is at present hid with 
Christ in God. And that which is now hid, folded, 
inclosed by what the world cannot penetrate or pierce, 
will be unfolded and evolved when we, too, shall shine 
like the brightness of the firmament, and appear with 
him in glory, and be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is. 

Now, says the apostle, these doctrines — ^namely, the 
doctrine of Christ's resurrection, the doctrine of Christ's 
sitting on the right hand of God, an Intercessor ; the 
doctrine of lifting our hearts above tVie tvdfia and the 
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transformations of time; the doctrine of the second 
advent of our Lord ; the doctrine of the blessed hope 
of appearing with him when he comes in glory ; these 
doctrines, instead of being mere abstract and specula- 
tiye truths — ^mere dogmas that have no power, no 
value, no transforming influence — on the contrary, lead 
to mortify every evil appetite, to lay aside every lust, 
to put off anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy j to cease to 
lie to one another ; and to be renewed in the know- 
ledge and after the image of him that created us ; and 
to extinguish all party strife, all sectarian precedence ; 
for he says, " In Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian, Scythian, 
bond nor free ;" that is, one has no precedence over 
the other ; salvation is as free, as full, as instant, for 
the one as it is for the other ; " but Christ is all, and 
in all." This is Christianity — the life of Christ, faith 
in Christ; and wherever that is, all the distinctions 
that separate nations and continents from each other, 
all the distinctions of clime and of colour, all the grades 
of rank, and all the degrees of education, are, in re- 
ference to God, to Christ, to the soul, to eternity, as 
nothing. Thus the learned and the great are no more 
entitled to Christ than the poor, the ignorant, and the 
needy ; for Christ is for all, and unto all, and upon all 
that believe ; and in the gospel he alone, and not dis- 
tinction of sect, and nation, and race, is all and in all. 

He adds the beautiful practical prescription, "Put 
on, therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering; forbearing one another, and for- 
giving one another, if any man have a c^oairel 9^\^t 
anjrj even as Chriat forgave you, ao «l&o ^o ^^» 
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"Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us." He appends some prescriptions 
for strengthening this : " Let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts ;" let it be the dominant power, binding 
all together, keeping the soul in possession of itself at 
all times, not easily irritated or driven from its position 
or its foundation by the winds of doctrine and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive. But, 
on the contrary, "let the Word of Christ dv)dl in 
youj" not be the day lodger of a Sunday, but the 
abiding inhabitant of the week ; ** let the .Word of Christ 
dwell in you richly;" commit some of its texts to 
memory, store some of its texts as treasures in your 
heart ; and you will find in its words always a voice, 
upon the right hand and upon the left, saying, " This 
is the way ; walk ye in it." Next he tells you how 
to teach one another : " Admonish one another in 
psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs." It is recorded 
by one of the Christian writers in the thhrd century, 
that there existed the almost univei'sal practice of 
sacred song among Christians at all times and in all 
places ; so much so, that one Christian father records 
the fact that many Christians sang the praises of Christ 
while reaping the harvest in the fields; they sang a 
hymn at their meals ; they sang hymns in their homes, 
on the streets, and in the sanctuary; the Psalms of 
David constituting the substance of their psalmody, 
but other hymns and spiritual songs being added also. 

" It is not only the duty of ministers, but also of 
private Christians, keeping themselves within their 
station, and not usurping upon the ministerial calling 
(Rom. X. 15), privately to teach and instruct, as also to 
admonish and reprove one another; and the know- 
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ledge and wisdom which they draw from Scripture is 
to be employed for this end, next after the advancing 
of their own salvation, and not for vain ostentation, 
profane jesting, or idle jangling (1 Tim. i. i, 6) : * In 
all wisdom, teaching and admonishing.' 

''The duties of teaching and admonishing among 
private Christians ought to be mutual ; there being 
none so complete for knowledge, so strait in his 
practice, but he standeth in need to have those duties 
performed sometimes to him by others : ' Admonish- 
ing one another.' 

" Singing to God with the voice is a profitable ordi- 
nance of God's worship under the gospel ; as not only 
holding forth that which the Word read doth, but also 
staying the heart upon the sweet and lively meditation 
of the matter which we sing, and is most natively 
directed to the glorifying of God as its proper and 
immediate scope : ' Singing,' &c. 

" The Psalms of David, and other scriptural songs 
in the Old Testament, may, and ought to, be sung in 
this part of gospel- worship : for saith he, ' in psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs, singing,' &o., or rather, 
'singing in psalms, hymns,' &o., for so the words may 
be rendered : now all agree that hereby are designed 
the Psalms of David, and other scriptural songs, though 
there be some difference about the kind of songs which 
are intended to be expressed by every one of those in 
particular. 

**That this piece of gospel-worship may be gone 
about acceptably; first, our songs would be spiritual, 
and this not only for the matter, but because of the 
assistance of Grod's Spirit, and of a spiritual frame of 
heart which is required for singing aright (Eph. v. 18, 
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19). Secondly, they would carry with them a kind of 
delectable edification to the hearers, as being sung with 
grave and melodious tones, and so, as the matter which 
is sung may be understood by others (1 Cor. xiv. 15). 
This is ' to sing with grace,' or, in a delicious and edi- 
fying strain, so is the word taken (chap. iv. ver. 6). 
Thirdly, except the heart and inward affection be 
stirring in this duty, the outward grace and delecta- 
tion which is in it serveth for no purpose : * Singing in 
your hearts.' Fourthly, in singing, the heart ought to 
be taken up immediately with the thoughts of praise 
unto God, arising from the consideration of the miatter, 
which will always furnish a heart rightly disposed with 
some thoughts of that kind : ' Singing in your hearts 
to the Lord.' " 

And in one word, he says, " Whatsoever ye do ; " 
here is what gives grandeur to the humblest act, dig- 
nity to the lowliest duty, and is a regulating law always 
and everywhere : " Whatsoever ye do, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God, even the 
Father, by him." 

He adds, also, relative duties. " Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as is fit in the Lord." 
You will notice that the obedience of the wife is incul- 
cated in Scripture, but never the rule of the husband ; 
it is predicted as a judgment, not ordered as a duty; 
as if it were implied, that it is the difficult thing for 
the weakest to obey, it is the very easy, palatable, and 
natural thing for the strongest to rule ; and therefore 
there is no command for the husband to rule, as he 
would be prone enough to do; but there is a command 
to the wife to obey, as if there might possibly, but 
i*arely among Christian wives, be an indisposition to 
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submit. And therefore he says, '' Husbands, love your 
wives, and be not bitter against them.'' Then he adds, 
"Children, obey your parents in all things; for this 
is well pleasing unto the Lord. Fathers, provoke not 
your children to anger, lest they be discouraged ;" that 
is, lose not your temper. One of the worst things in the 
world, either at home or anywhere else, is to lose one's 
temper; thereby you lose the peace that restrains and 
binds all into order and harmony, and provoke, in the 
language of the apostle here, those that are about you. 
"Servants, obey in all things yoin: masters." Mark 
what a dignity the humblest and the most menial 
servant is covered with ; for in one sense we are all 
servants ; every man is master and servant at the same 
time ; he is the master of some one below him, but he 
is the servant of some one else above him ; and there- 
fore the lesson is applicable to all : " Obey in all things 
your masters;*' not merely with eye service, not merely 
to make them think you are diligent, "but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God." " And whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men." In other 
words, a servant obeying the commands of a master, 
or of masters, is not to look at obedience to their 
commands as a human and vulgar thing, but as a 
sacred duty, and to do it as if God commanded it to 
be done, and then the humblest errand will shine in 
the glory of Him that commands it, and nothing will 
be mean, for all is made magnificent in the light of 
a better world, and of a nobler relationship. " And 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men ; knowing that of the Lord ye shall re- 
ceive the reward of the inheritance." 

" There is no calliDg so mean or base, 'w\i\Ci\i \&\ar«- 
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ful, and piously gone about, wherein a rich reward is 
not to be expected from God; even * servants shall 
receive the reward.' 

" So poor is the reward which servants have to expect 
from their masters, and what is promised is often so 
slightly paid, that for their encouragement they would 
cast their eye frequently upon the reward of this 
heavenly inheritance : for the apostle holdeth it out to 
be eyed by them, while he saith, * of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance.' 

" In heaven there is no distinction of servants and 
sons : all are children and heirs who are there : even 
servants * shall receive the inheritance ' of sons. 

" Whatever reward is promised to any work of ours, 
it proceedeth not from the worth which is in the work, 
but from God's free grace, who freely promiseth ; ^ for 
it is the reward of an inheritance ;' the word signifieth 
an inheritance obtained by lot, wherein least of man is 
seen. 

"Promises have no influence to excite unto duty, 
except the truth of them be known and believed: 
divine truths are looked upon by many as fancies, 
hence there is so much preaching of them, and so little 
wrought by them ; * Knowing that of the Lord.' 

" As Christ will have none to serve him for nothing, 
so that the meanest service that is, being done with the 
right qualifications, is service done to Christ; for so 
speaketh he here of servants; *ye serve the Lord 
Christ,' and hereby assureth them of the reward." 

Who dare say that Christianity is not a practical 
religion? that it deals with hard doctrines, and omits 
duties 1 I venture to assert that there never was any- 
thJDg a/?p2*oaching to such a chapter as this in Heathen- 
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dom; there is nothiug in all the morals of modem 
ethical writers to be compared with it. All the excel- 
lence, the morality, the loyalty, the allegiance that 
exist in Europe is directly or indirectly the result of 
this blessed religion. Sceptics plagiarise great truths 
and great duties from it, label them with the name of 
the light of nature, when, if you will trace them to 
their origin, you will find that they have stolen them 
from that very book which they deride, caricature, and 
blaspheme. 

NoTB. — ^Bishop Davenant thus admirably comments on verse 19. 

" Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them." 

It is prudently said by Chrysostom, "The scales should 
always be equally poised in exhortations/' This, Paul has 
accurately observed in this whole exhortation. In the fore- 
going verse he cast into one scale the duties of wives ; now he 
places in the other the duties of husbands also ; so that both 
should be equal in weight, neither the one being more than 
duly depressed, nor the other raised above what is meet. There- 
fore to come to the explication of the words. The duty of 
husbands is expressed in these words : by a precept enjoining 
love ; by an injunction forbidding bitterness. 

L First we must explain the precept, " Husbands, love your 
wives." The word for love must be referred as well to the 
passion as to the effect ; which is manifestly gathered from 
Ephes. V. 25, where the love of Christ towards the Church 
is proposed for an example to husbands: "Husbands, love 
your wives, as Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself 
for it." *Hydirri<ret he loved, indicates the affection ; IlapeSwice, 
he gave himself , demonstrates the effect of the love. 

In the first place, then, the Apostle requires the affection of 
love, namely, that the husband love his wife in heart and mind. 
For this internal affection of love gives the heart itself to the 
thing loved, which is the most iprecious and first gift, and that, 
in fine, in which all other gifts are given when occasion requires : 
for love is diffiisive of its goo(i. It is not badly eavd. \i^ kr»- 
to^e, Bhet 2, 8, "Love is the wishing to any one wba>^ \^ ^^^- 
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ceives to be good for the sake of that one, and not for its own ; 
and it is the endeavouring to accomplish this, as i^ as it can." 
Therefore he requires such an affection in the heart of the hus- 
band. But because we cannot thrust our eyes into the hearts 
of men, to see the internal affection, external effects are required 
in testimony of love ; for the proof of love is the exhibition of 
its operation. Let us come to this. 

The love of the husband ought chiefly to express itself in 
three effects. 

First, it is shown herein, that he lives freely and cheerfully 
with his wife in his own house ; he is delighted with her pre* 
sence and company ; he suffers himself to be torn from hw for 
any long time only by necessary causes, and then thinks him- 
self to be cast elsewhere, and to be thrown hither and thitheri 
and at home with his wife to rest as in the vdshed-for haven. 
For although married persons ought to be so prepared in mind 
that, if it be necessary, the one can bear absence from the other 
with equanimity ; yet it is not to be allowed that the husband 
should hate or be weary of the company of his own wife, or 
willingly be elsewhere than with her ; for true love is mostly 
delighted with the presence of the beloved, and is tormented as 
it were by the absence of the same. This effect of love we see 
in Christ towards his Church; for he never deserts her, or 
leaves her alone, but performs what he promised (Matt. xxvuL 
20), ** I am with you always, even unto the end of the world." 
Thus, then, ought the husband also to be animated towards his 
wife, to be with her constantly unto the last breath of his life. 
This Solomon requires from all pious and good husbands in 
Prov. V. 18, 19, " Rejoice with the wife of thy youth. Let her 
be as the loving hind and pleasant roe ,* let her breasts satisfy 
thee at all times, and be thou ravished always with her love. 
And why wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a strange woman, 
and embrace the bosom of a stranger ? ** Tea, Aristotle him- 
self considers it injustice in the husband, if he despise his wife, 
and indulge unlawful pleasures elsewhere : and he calls that 
undivided society of life, and due benevolence which the hus- 
band is bound to yield towards his wife, " A pious and most 
holy dwelling together, and dignified station of marriage." The 
opinion, therefore, or rather impiety, of the Emperor JBlius 
Veras, is to be rejected, who is wrong m'haiNm^ ^S&xm&d that 
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the wife was a title 0/ dignity, npt ofpleamre : as though wives 
should be satisfied that husbands condescended to honour them 
by contracting marriage with them ; and in the meantime it 
might be allowed the husband to follow pleasures, or rather 
iniquity, out of matrimony, at his own discretion. Thus much 
of the first effect of love. 

The second duty of love is, to direct and instruct his wife to 
his utmost in all those things which relate to the passing 
through this life well, or to the attaining eternal life. On this 
account the husband is called the head of the wife in sacred 
learning : that, as the body is directed by the head, so the wife 
riiould be directed by the husband, to the common good of both. 
Aristotle writes, (Econ. i. 8, "That, by a prudent husband 
nothing should be neglected of those things which tend to the 
instruction of his wife ; ** and he alleges the cause ; namely, that 
she herself, by being well informed, may be capable of instruct- 
ing her children. This, also, in Xenophon, in his (Economics, 
Ischomachus, whom that sweetwriter proposed as an example of 
a good husband, as Cyrus of a good king, says that he carefully 
did. Therefore he himself says, that he taught his wife what 
might suffice for those cares which related to her office ; and 
for this end, first sought from God both that he himself might 
teach those things i^hich would be best for either, and especially 
that she might learn the same. This duty of love, as you may 
perceive, was not concealed even from the heathen themselves, 
particularly as far as it relates to this life. But the sacred 
writers also extend this care of the husband to the other life ; 
for lie ought, even in the business of religion, and in those 
tilings which regard her eternal salvati9n, to instruct his wife. 
For this maxim is a sign of true love, to take care that his wife 
may rightly worship God together with himself in this life, 
whereby they may together enjoy God in the life to come. On 
this account P^ul, in 1 Cor. xiv. 35, refers the wife to the hus- 
band as to a domestic tutor : " If the wives would learn any 
thing, let them ask their own husbands at home." Therefore 
the husbands ought to direct their wives in things earthly and 
secular, because they are co-partners in all earthly things ; they 
ought also to instruct them in Divine and heavenly things, 
because they are co-heirs of heavenly blessings, '^lieiift ^o^<&>i\ifirc 
of ate grace of life/' as Peter s&yB'(l Epis. iu. 7). 

q2 
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The third and last effect of love is, to provide his wife with 
all necessary things. And in this respect it behoves the hus- 
band to imitate the care and providence of Christ ; for he would 
have nothing wanting to his Church which is either necessary 
or conducive to its welfare, as to clothing, food, and life : so the 
husband ought to acquire by his labour, and oommtinieate to 
his wife out of love, whatever either the necessity or dig- 
nity of her person shall require. He who is not concerned 
about this duty, subjects himself to that heavy censure, '* If 
any man provide not for his own, and especially for those 
of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel " (1 Tim. v. 8). Hence we may conjecture what is to 
be thought of those monstrous guttlers, who not only provide 
not for their family, but dissipate the things which were well 
provided, in play, in drinking, and harlots ; the wife and chil- 
dren in the meanwhile pinched, and all but perishing for want 
and hunger. Neither the love of the husband nor the fSedth of 
the Christian appears in these things ; for whom that whidi 
they are wont to allege is no excuse, that they consume what 
is their own ; for neither Divine nor human laws permit any one 
to abuse his goods through lust. Besides, the wife ought to 
be a partaker of all the goods which belong to the husband, no 
less than she is compelled to be a partaker in all his ills. And 
thus much of the three effects of love ; which, the better to com- 
mend, we shall add a necessary caution by way of appendage. 

He who is desirous of performing his duty in loving his 
wife, should beware of the vulgar error in choosing. Let him 
think from the beginning in entering upon matiimony, to 
choose neither by the eyes alone, nor by the fingers cUane, as 
Plutarch says, in Con jug. prsecep. 

They are said to marry by the eyes alone, who in choosing a 
wife, regard chiefly her external form and beauty. That love^ 
which rests upon so unstable a foundation, can in no way be 
firm and constant. Neither do I so intend this saying, as though 
it was unlawful to choose a modest woman from her face (for 
we see the most religious and chaste patriarch Jacob to have 
preferred Rachel to Leah) ; but to be understood that external 
beauty is not especially, or by itself, to be sought after in 
marrying, but so far as it is the beauteous dress of a beauteous 
mind. '* Virtue is more agreeable w\xere \\i ai-^^^oax^ m a beauti- 
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M peraon," saya Virgil, JEn, lib. y. L 344. Therefore, let the 
first inquiry be as to maimers ; if they are found to be good and 
worthy of commendation, then beauty should not be slighted ; 
—which is not improperly called by Tertullian, "felicity of 
body, an accession to the plastic hand of the Divinity" and 
" the genteel apparel of the souL" The opinion of Solomon in 
this matter is to be remembered (Prov. xxxi. 30), " Favour is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain ; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised." 

Now they are led into matrimony by the fingers who only 
regard what the wife shall bring in money; if the dowry 
satisfies, they are little or not at all solicitous about probity or 
piety. These are worse than the before-mentioned; for they 
respect beauty, that is to say, the good in the person ; these, 
money, namely, the good apart from the person. Therefore, 
the love of the former is light ; that of the latter, plainly no. 
thing ; for they seek not a wife, but a money-porter : after that 
they have laid their claws upon the money, they regard not of 
a straw the porter. But it is the character of the pious and 
the wise to prefer the wife to the money, rather than the 
money without the wife ; and to regard that, in choosing a wife, 
which may and ought especially to induce them constantly to 
love the wife. And thus we have explained to you the precept 
which enjoins love ; now we must proceed to the injunction 
which forbids bitterness. 

II. ** Be not bitter against them." The word is a metaphor 
drawn from unpleasant and bitter food, by the taste of which 
men are offended. By this expression, therefore, the Apostle 
intimates that the conversation of the husband towards his 
wife ought to be pleasant and kind ; not unsavoury and harsh. 
*' Yea," as says Ambrose in Hexsem. 5, 7, " although naturally 
he may be rigid, yet he ought to mitigate it by the very con- 
templation of marriage." Which also was the -opinion of the 
heathen ; for, as Plutarch relates, '* they who did sacrifice at the 
rites of Juno, took out the gall of the victim and threw it away, 
signifying by the ceremony that it was not fit that bile and bit- 
terness should enter into the married state." 

The bittemess here prohibited is wont to show itself in three 
things, — the affections, the words, and actions. 

1. first, in the very affectiona of the huabanda. "Eox ^ i^'c 
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as the affections are bitter, they who are exasperated against their 
wiyes for light causes, and failures however small, both begin 
from thence either to hate them, or at least remissly and languidly 
to love them. They who are affected in this manner, although 
they neither do nor say anything eyil against their wires, yet 
often render the fellowship of the coxgugal state impleasant and 
disagreeable. That this bitterness is to be avoided is gathered — 

(1.) From the precept itself of loving their wives, which is 
imposed upon husbands ; for it does not admit that exception, 
if they shall be, or whilst they shall be, free from all faults ;— 
for God, who gave this precept of loving the wife, knew well 
that no mortal is free from his faults and imperfections ; — ^there- 
fore by this truly impossible condition being added or under- 
stood, the precept would be superfluous and ridiculous. As, 
then, the wife is bound to obey her husband, notwithstanding 
his many imperfections, so also the husband is bound to love 
his wife. If for light causes he even remits the affection of 
love, it must be ascribed to bitterness. 

(2.) This also is plain from the example of Christ, who is 
proposed as an example to husbands by the apostle. For he is 
not wont to hate or despise his Church for her many faults and 
sins, but he rather studies to amend and cover her sins, whilst 
no odium is cast upon her person ; — such ought to be the affec- 
tion of the husband towards his wife. No fault or sin of the 
wife ought, then, to extinguish that matrimonial affection, 
unless it be of that kind to extinguish and dissolve matrimony 
itself ; for the wife remains, whilst matrimony continues, one 
flesh with her husband : " But no one never hated his own flesh, 
but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church** 
(Ephes. V. 29). 

(3.) From the confession of the very heathen. For Aristotle 
himself, imbued with the light of nature, saw that the husband 
ought not for any fault immediately to alienate his mind from 
his wife ; but, as he says, (Econ. i 8, he should forgive wil- 
lingly liMle faults, rh fi^y fiiKpd rwy wkoucfidrcoyf although they 
should be voluntary ; but even if through ignorance she should 
offend in those which are of greater moment, he should be 
satisfied to have 'advised and instructed her, not to have hated 
her. And thus you see all bitterness is to be banished afar off 
irnizz the very mind and affection of the Yiuabvad* 
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2. Secondly, this bitterness seems to be placed in bitter, 
contumelious^ or any other words opposed to conjugal love. 
For a tender mind is wounded no less by bitter words than the 
body is by sharp weapons. Hence words are sometimes com- 
pared by the Psalmist to darts and swords (Psa. ly.)> It does 
not, therefore, become the husband to wound his wife by these 
swords (Arist. Bhet.). As to contumelious words, they are 
most foreign firom duty and matrimonial love. For the design 
of contumely is, that one may rejoice in the disgrace of him 
who 18 treated contumeliously ; but it is barbarous to rejoice in 
the disgrace of his own wife. But neither is that bitterness of 
passionate men to be suffered, which breaks out into hard words 
and threats, although there may be no intention either of con- 
tumely or ii^jury. For any one who is angry with any brother, 
and breaks forth into bitter words, " shall be guilty of hell fire** 
(Matt. Y. 22) ; then how much more he who does so against his 
wife ? Therefore, that all bitterness may be banished from the 
wedded state, let that precept in Prov. v. 18, be kept in remem- 
brance : "Rejoice in the wife of thy youth;" not striAje, revile, 
thtecUen, but rejoice, 

3. Thirdly, bitterness, and that the most bitter, is found in 
the actions; namely, when the husband, plainly unmindful 
what the conjugal relation is, shows himself a tyrant, and treats 
his wife as his servant. The very institution of marriage repels 
thiB bittern^ ; for God gave not Eye to Adam as a servant or 
a slave, but for a companion or help-meet. "Thou art not a 
lord, but a husband ; thou hast not got a maid-servant, but a 
wife : God would have thee the guide of the inferior sex, not 
the tyrant," says Ambrose, Hexsem. 5, 7. But this tyranny is 
exercised over the wife in many ways : — 

(1.) When she is removed from all domestic rule, and is de- 
graded as it were to the rank of a maid, even perhaps subjected 
to one of them. But the institution of marriage, in which the 
wife is taken to the supreme administration of the family under 
her husband, opposes this. Whence Xenophon calls the wife 
'* the guardian of the domestic laws ; ** and Aristotle says, that 
she is " to preside over the inmates." Moreover, the sacred 
Scriptures assign this to her (Prov. xxxi. 27 ; Tit. ii. 5). Al- 
though, therefore, it ought to be pleasant to the wif^ to o^erj 
her huahaad; yet it ia bitter if he compel Kqt to \>e «vi\)^«c\> \i.q 
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hiB own serrant^ or if he do not sofier her to jnremde. Ainnhiim 
was onwilling to be bitter in this respect against Sarah, and 
on that aoconnt cast out the bondmaid firom his honse^ who 
began to be disobedient and tionblesoine to her mistress ; as 
yoa may gather firom Gten. ztL 

(2.) It is a branch also of this tjnanj, when those things 
which pertain eithwto her necessitj, or even to her dignity, are 
denied or taken away by the husband. For she, by yirtue of 
the matrimonial contract, ought to be a partner with the hus- 
band of all his goods ; it is therefore injostioe if he consume on 
himself more than his circumstances allow, and in the mean- 
time withdraws fi:t>m his wife what is just and good. This is 
esteemed bitterness in the doer, and it necessarily savours of 
bittemees to the sufferer : ** For all persons deprived of their 
proper privileges are deeply grieved,** says Aristotle, GEIcononL L 
cap. 8. 

Lastly. It is the height of this bitter tyranny, to act cruelly 
towards the wife by stripes or blows ; which we do not read 
that any one among the heathen did, unless he vras drunk or 
mad. Hence the civil law permits the wife "to avail herself 
of a divorce, if she can prove that her husband had beaten 
her ; " and it gives as a reason, " that blows are foreign to a 
state of freedom ** (Cod. lib. 5, tit. 17, De repudiis ; and in 
Novell, constit. 117). For no superiority whatever gives the 
power of coercing the inferior by blows. If two persons enter 
into a league of friendship on condition that the younger shall 
obey the elder, and be directed in all things by his wisdom and 
discretion, he is bound to obedience by virtue of this contract ; 
but if he refuse to do that, he cannot be forced to his duty by 
blows. The same must be said with regard to the matrimonial 
contract ; for in this the husband and wife agree to a certain 
amicable fellowship in life, so that the wife is to be subject to 
her husband, and directed by him ; but as a companion, not as 
a slave ; by advice, not by stripes. 

Aristotle gives this reason ; " because it is not fit to instil 
such fear into the wife, which may be injurious both to respect 
and love ; " but that servile fear which is instilled by blows, is 
subversive of both. 

Neither is it fit that any one should exercise power over 
MDotber bjr coDstniat supported by no law *, but Uiat power 
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of diastising a wife by stripes is supported by no law, either 
Divine or human. 

Finally add, — That is not to be done which cannot be done 
without sin, and what always derives its origin from this sin of 
bitterness. For although parents often chastise their children 
from love; yet both the experience and conscience of every 
one will testify that no one proceeds to beat his wife except 
from anger, bitterness, or hatred; all which are unlawful things, 
and diametrically opposed to the matrimonial state. There- 
fore^ let all bitterness be done away. 



CHAPTER m. 8, 4, 

THE HIDDEN LIFE AND HAPP7 HOFB. 

" Fob ye are dead, and your life is bid with Christ in 
God. When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him in glory." 

*'Ye are dead" — ^the condition of the Christian; 
" your life "—dead though you be, the privilege of the 
Christian — "is hid with Christ in God;" and your 
hope, '^ when Christ shall appear " — a hope that shall 
never be disappointed — ''then shall ye also appear 
with him in glory." What is meant by the expression, 
applied to a Christian, ''Ye are dead") How can a 
Christian be said to be dead, and yet it be said that 
" your life is hid with Christ in God " 1 The expression 
" dead " is unquestionably figurative ; " ye " — speaking 
to living Christians — "are dead." They were in the 
flesh ; they were men in this world, numbered with iia 
people ; and yet he says, " Ye are dead." He employs 
it, therefore, figuratively ; and unless we so explain it, 
it is absolutely unintelligible. Look at it, then, in this 
light. What does death do in a man that dies) It 
does not extinguish him ; he does not cease to be when 
he dies ; he only ceases to be seen, that is alL Death 
does not destroy life ; it only lifts it to a happier, a 
higher, and a sunnier level Well, using this expression 
Bgurativety, the apostle says, " Christiana ace now dead " 
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— ^that is to say, as death does not destroy life, but 
simply lifts it to a higher level, so this figurative death 
does not destroy a man's present existence ; it Hfbs his 
thoughts, his sympathies, his hopes, his affections, his 
heart, to a higher and a brighter level. In the same 
sense in which death lifts the soul literally to a higher 
level, this figurative death lifts the heart, though beat- 
ing in the body upon earth, yet that which truly con- 
stitutes the heart — its sympathies, its hopes, its objects, 
— ^to a high and a holy table-land. It is explained by 
the expression of our blessed Redeemer, ^' In the world, 
but not of the world." A Christian mixes with men, is 
taxed like other men, — is a soldier, a sailor, a lawyer, 
a physician, and he minds the duties and responsi- 
bilities of each of these callings; but thoughts leap like 
shafts of sunshine from his heart, and rest only when 
they reach the presence of God and of the Lamb. 
Whilst the hand is busy in the duties that he owes to 
the world, the heart is drinking in happiness, refresh- 
ment, everlasting joy, from communion and fellowship 
with €rod, from the bright things and the great things 
that are above; literally, his treasure, that is, the 
source from which he draws his wealth, and his heart, 
that is, what is the receptacle of happiness or of 
woe, is where Christ his Saviour is. 

There is an expression sometimes used of persons 
with whom you meet anii mingle in this world. You 
meet with a person in the street; you talk with him on 
a subject that is interesting to you ; but you can see in 
the flEtce a vacancy, in the interjected replies an absence, 
that makes you say, " He is an absent person." What is 
meant by an absent person 1 He is literally and person- 
ally present — he is looking to you \ but \i^ *\ft ^\x\rJOi^ 
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absent^ for his thoughts, and sympathies, and feelings are 
elsewhere. Now, that is the nearest picture of what a 
Christian is : a Christian is here present, breathing this 
world's air, drinking of its streams, paying taxes, doing 
his duties to all his earthly superiors, and yet that 
which is the threemuarters of the r2. that which in 
the man, is soaring upward amid brighter realms, is 
unfurling a mysterious wing, and stretching into a 
futurity whose limit is all space, whose duration is 
without end; and whiht here a sufferer, he is there 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. Do 
you recollect haying read in the poems of one iUus^ 
trious for his genius, but, alas ! alas ! deprayed by 
much that unhappily shaded that genius — I mean, 
Byron — that magnificent passage where he speaks of 
the dying gladiator, brought to please and propitiate 
the patricians of Rome : — 

** The arena swims around him — ^he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which 
Hailed the wretch who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
Tliere was their Dacian mother — he, their sire. 
Butchered to msike a Roman holiday — 
All this rushed with his blood." 

In that beautiful passage is an illustration of what 
I am now trying to teach — how we may.be here in 
body, here suffering, here acting, and yet we may be 
there feeling, sympathising, sorrowing, or rejoicing. 
Now, says the apostle, that is exactly the condition of a 
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Christian: he is dead; those things that once interested 
him, do not so interest him now. Once he entered 
into politics — he was a mere politician; hut now he 
enters into politics, if it he his duty in the providence 
of God ; hut he is the Christian, inspiring, sustaining, 
giving tone, elevation, direction to all the acts of the 
politician. Once he was a physician, and he was an 
enthusiastic one — very properly so; a successful one, 
and very thankful he should he for heing so ; hut it 
was his all. But now he is a physician, an equally 
skilful, equally talented one ; hut something hetter 
— ^he is also a Christian. In the same manner, you 
are a tradesman; you mind your business, whatever 
that business may be ; you are the best tradesman in 
the village, in the parish, in the city; and you are quite 
right in being so, for whatever is worth being at all, is 
worth our being ripe and perfect in. But you are 
now something better ; the counting-house cannot re- 
strain the soaring thought ; the toil and the traffic, 
the losses and the profits of the world, cannot exclude 
your anticipations of a day when toil shall be pleasure, 
— when the gains and the losses, and the crosses and 
disputes, of this world, like the waves of a sea working 
itself to rest, shall be laid for ever, and you shall be 
where, through grace, you hope to be — where there is 
no more crying, nor tears, nor trouble, nor sorrow, but 
where all former things are passed away. 

It is this that explains the idea of the apostle, when 
he says, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, " Ye are come 
unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God 
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the Judge of all.** He does not say, ** Te urill come,** 
but, " Ye are come " — ^that is to say, your feelings, your 
sympathies are there; you are dead to interests to 
which you were exclusively allied once, and you are 
alive to interests to which you were dead once. Once 
you were alive to the things of this world, and dead to 
the things of heaven ; now you are dead to the things 
of this world, and you are alive to the things of heaven. 
In other words, a mighty transformation has taken 
place ; and it is true of you, " In the world, but not of 
the world ;" for your heart is where Christ, your trea- 
sure and your hope, is. 

While he speaks of being dead in Christ, he adds, 
" Your life is hid with Christ in Gk)d " — ^not hid to you, 
not hid to Christ, but hid to the world. The w(»*ld 
sees you act with an honesty that cannot be diverted 
by the most tempting bribes; but it cannot see the 
spring, the motive-power, that sustains you through it 
all. The world can see you give with a profusion that 
seems never to &il in every good and Christian cause ; 
it thinks such is a crotchet of that good man, or a &ncy 
of that other man, that it very much admires, but 
can neither understand the aim, nor the object, nor the 
cause of it ; it cannot understand the spring of it — that 
is not visible to the world, it is hid with Christ in God. 
Once, the lust of the eye, the pride of life, the love of 
this present world, were the only living forces that 
impelled you ; but now the love of God, the love of a 
Saviour, desire to honour him and to serve him, are 
the most forcible. You do the same duties you did 
before, but they are inspired by new motives, elevated 
by a new force, directed upwards, instead of being 
directed downwards ; the world casmoV. ««» the spring 
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of all — ^it can, however, feel the eflfects : your life is hid 
with Ghiist in God. Hence, a Christian who is thus 
actuated does not cease to fulfil life's obligations. The 
epicurean says, '^ Make this world your all : eat, drink, 
and be naerryj for to-morow you die." The ascetic 
says, ** Qo out of the world, and put on a rough dress, 
a cowl, and a hood, and go into a convent, and be a 
monk." These are the two extremes. The epicurean 
bids you plunge into the world, and be devoted to it ; 
the ascetic bids you leave the world, and go into a con- 
vent ; the Christian, with that common sense that runs 
through the whole Bible, bids you be in the world, but 
have a heart dead to its highest interests, and allied to 
the better interests of the world to come, where Christ, 
your hope and your treasure, is. This is just what the 
world cannot understand. The Christian in the world 
suspends no duty, but engages in every duty under a 
Christian influence. Is he a servant of an earthly 
master 1 He serves that master most faithfully, be- 
cause he serves the Lord Christ. Is he a soldier in the 
army of his country) He serves his Queen with a 
loyalty and devotedness that wearies not in the least, 
and falters not — ^witness Vicars, witness Shadforth, wit- 
ness Havelock — ^in the worst of times ; but he does so, 
because he is a soldier of the Great Captain of the 
fisdth, the Lord Jesus Christ. The very work of a 
Christian becomes divine ; his daily dress is holier than 
Aaron's robe or a priestly garment ; his place of busi- 
ness becomes a solemn temple ; his ledger shines in the 
reflected light of glory; and he walks through the 
world a consecrated priest, fulfilling its duties with an 
^crgy that makes the world applaud, but having his 
heart where the spring of its refreshment ani \\» \iOT^^ 
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is, — ^in heayen, where Christ has himself entered. And 
blessed thought, that this life is hid with Christ in 
God ! Then it is safe ; the sword may take away yonr 
human life, but no sword, nor spear, nor persecution, 
nor affiction, nor height, nor depth, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor any other creature, can separate 
us from the love of God, that is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. What a happy thought — ^if you be a Christian, 
your everlasting life is just as secure as if you now were 
amidst the splendours of the beatific vision ! ^ Your 
life is hid with Christ in God." *' I give unto them 
eternal life, and none shall be able to pluck them out 
of my hand." 

Then says the apostle, " When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, then shall ye also appear with him in 
glory." Christ is here said to be our lifa You read 
sometimes in the Old Testament Scripture, the blood is 
the life of the animaJ. The meaning of that is, that, in 
our material frames, the blood seems, like a great wave, 
to rush through every organ, restore what is wasted, 
replace what has been injured, and communicate vitality 
to every part, however exquisitely minute, however 
magnificently great, in the physical organization of 
man. Our blessed Lord is to the soul whafthat life* 
element is to all the organs of the human frame. ^* I 
live," says the apostle, to express this in another pas- 
sage — " I live, yet not I, buf ' Christ liveth in me." 
" He that believeth in the Son of God " — ^not shall 
have, but " hath eternal life ;" " and this is life eternal, 
to know thee, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent." 
And again, " Ye will not come unto me, that ye may 
have life." In other words, by nature we are dead, 
literally, morally, spiritually^ dead. And what should 
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be the evidence of that? If you were over the re- 
mains, the shattered remains^ that lie upon the field of 
oonfliot, the last wrecks of the terrihle struggle, to 
awaken all the music of heavenly choirs, not one ear 
there would hear ; if you were to open all the artillery 
of nations, not one dead one there would be startled ; 
if you were to offer promotion, reward, the wealth of » 
kingdom, not one cold heart would thereby be stirred . 
Why 1 Because all is dead. It is so in spiritual things ; 
if you issue moral commands to an unrighteous and a 
natural man, he does not hear them ; if you depict 
glorious prospects, he does not sympathise with them ; 
if you let him hear the music of the promise, the 
thunder of the threat, the language of the law, the 
hopes of heaven, the fears of hell, he is not moved. 
Why) Because he is dead in trespasses and in sins. 
What is wanted first, therefore, is life. What is the 
great duty of a preacher ? Not to talk to dead men, 
Baying, ^^ Thou shalt do this, and thou shalt do that'* — 
they are dead; but to tell them what we are com- 
manded to talk to them, how they may obtain life, of 
their need of life ; and to pray with them that the 
Spirit of God, like the four winds of heaven, would 
blow upon the dry bones ; and then they will rise* up, 
and become an army of living men. Hence, all preach- 
ing that assumes that men are by nature competent to 
do what Christianity demands must necessarily be a 
&ilure. If a man be living — if there be life in the 
heart, not as a mere matter of choice, but of necessity, 
the lungs will breathe, expire and respire, and every 
oi^gan in the human body will have its appropriate 
sphere ; let a man be living, and he is sure to ^^\1l^^\A 
look, and speak, aad bear. When jGod \a \)\^tVA^ ^>^ 
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^juicken a dead man's heart, you may giye that man 
•directions, motives, hopes ; and yoa may depend upon 
it, if he he alive unto God, the life that he lives he wall 
live through the &ith of the Son of God, who loved 
him, and gave himself for him. 

In order to ascertain what this life is, let me notice 
^first of all^ the lowest type of life that we know ; 
namely, vegetable life. The oharaotenstic of vegetable 
life is simply growth; the seed grows into the plant, 
the plant into the flower, the -flower into the seed, and 
then it fades and dies. A flower, however exquisitely 
painted, is just the same height and use to-day that it 
^as twenty years ago ; but a living aoom, growing into 
a living oak, advances in stature and in strength. It 
■is so with a Christian : if he be alive, if he have life, 
the first featiure and characteristie of his nature wiU be 
:growth. 

We have life also in the form of what is called 
tanimal life. A vegetable does not feel, at least as &r 
as our observations reach ; but animal life haa nerve, 
And is therefore sensible to pleasure or senaLble to 
pain. Now the moment a man has real Christian life, 
he acquires sensibility ; but not sensibility to affliction, 
that we all have by nature, but a sensibility that he 
never had before ; that is to say, sin is to him like the 
eting, the venomous sting, of an insect ; whataoevw 
things are pure, and beautiful, and holy are to him 
intense happiness. And one of the criteria and tests, 
therefore, of your having that true life is, that you 
.shrink not from affliction so much as you shrink from 
sin ; and that you are actuated, inspired, and drawn 
upward, not so much by the hopes of a fortune, as by 
the prospect ot a crown of glory that feidetk not away. 
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A Christiaa abstaiiis from what is sinfiil, not because 
it 18 unprofitable, nor because it is inconyenient, nor 
because it brings worldly discredit^ — motives that have 
a place, and may have a place, — ^but he abstains from 
sin because it is contrary to his inner nature, because 
it is hostile to his highest happiness ; he has no plea- 
sure in it, and, like Moses, God's ancient servant, he 
prefers affliction and reproach with the people of God, 
to the pleasures of sin, which are but for a season. 

We have, thirdly, rational life. The Christian re- 
ceives a rational life ; in other words, he reasons ; he 
reasons on topics on which the mere philosophers of 
the world do not reason. He asks, with all the em- 
phasis it merits, " What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul ) *' He casts up 
his accounts, and when he has done so, he counts all 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesu& He studies, thinks, reflects ; and he sees in 
Christ the chief of ten thousand, and religion's ways to 
be ways of pleasantness and peace. Thus growth is 
one characteristic ; sensibility is another ; reasonings 
reflecting, as rational men, upon the things of God, re- 
vealed in the Bible, is another characteristic of the life 
of a Christian. And, lastly, all this life is intrinsi- 
cally a happy life. Never forget this, — that to be a 
Christian is not to become an ascetic, nor a monk, nor 
a gloomy, sepulchral, unhappy man. That is the 
world's notion. When you ask a person to believe in 
Christ, to be a true Christian, the first thing that 
occurs to him is, " Well, if I must, of course I must. 
It is a very nauseous drug, but I suppose I must 
take it for my soul's health." Such is not Christian. 
language; it is not a right idea o? l\i^ Qio«^^ ^'l 

h2 
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Christ; on the coDtrary, this religion' is as trulj 
designed to give happiness upon earth, as it is to give 
happiness beyond it ; its inspiration in every heart is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost And 
wherever yon see a man very gloomy, or melancholy, 
who can never speak of religion but in a whine, who 
can never talk of its blessed prospects but with fallen 
and clouded brow, and in a tone pitched upon the 
minor key, you may be sure that man, if not a hypo- 
crite, which charity should prevent us saying, must 
have a very erroneous idea of this blessed religion of 
ours. Would it not be a very strange thing if Grod 
should allow his enemies to be happy, and should make 
his own people miserable ? It would be unnatural ; it 
would be contrary to all the love he has shown. Can 
I fail to be happy, who know that my life is sealed, 
and safe in the keeping of the Lord of glory 1 Can 
I fail to be happy, when I know that when I shall lay 
aside this mortal, and it shall be deposited in the grave, 
every atom of its dust is as truly in Christ's keeping as 
ever}'' affection of my heart and every fietculty of my 
soul throughout the endless ages of eternity J Can I 
fail to be happy, when I learn from my Bible this 
blessed thought, that there is not such a thing in 
the universe as chance — nor such a thing in the 
universe as a loose pin that may unexpectedly drop 
out, and let its machinery go to wreck ? Surely that man 
must be happy who knows that an unseen hand guides 
him through this world ; and that when this world is 
closed, infinitude shall be the place of his blessed home, 
eternity the measure of his lifetime, and God his ex- 
ceeding great and unspeakable reward. It is a happy 
life; I pity the poor people who know nothing of it ; 
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I implore you who are strangers to it to ask life from 
tibe Fountain of life ; and if there be a God in heaven, 
or a truth in the Bible, as sure as you ask, God will 
give it 

^' When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 
shall we also appear with him in glory." We have 
here the absolute certainty of his second advent When 
he will appear no arithmetic of ours can settle ; that 
he will appear is plainly asserted in God*s holy Word. 
He that came into this world a sufferer, and a Man of 
sorrows, will return to this world a victorious King, 
crowned and diademed Lord and King of alL The 
hope of his advent is the hope the Christian constantly 
cherishes. How remarkable it is that throughout the 
whole New Testament you are never called upon to do 
this and that because life is short, and you shall die ; 
but you are constantly taught to do this and do that 
because the Lord is at hand. " When Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear." At present he appears for us pleading 
at the Father's right hand ; then he will appear to us, 
crowned, and waiting to take us to himself. When 
Christ left the world, the early Church no sooner missed 
him than it began to cry, ''Come, Lord Jesus; come 
quickly;" and it had no sooner cried so, than the answer 
came down, *' Behold, I come quickly." " To them that 
look for him will he appear the second time ;" and again, 
"Watch, for ye know not the hour when he cometh;" 
and again, ''Looking for that blessed hope, the glorious 
appearing of Jesus Christ, our great God and Saviour." 
And then you ask. How will he appear ? what shall be 
the accompaniments of his appearing ? We are told, 
" Unto ye who are troubled, rest with us ; when the 
Lord Jesus ahall he revealed &om \iQ^'v^\i m^V>& 
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mightj angds, in flaming fire, taking vengeanoe on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the Oospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ : who shall be punie^ed with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
and £rom the glory of his power; when he shafl come 
to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in all 
them that believe in that day." '^for if we believe 
that Jesus died/* which we <^ <^and rose again,** of 
which we are absolutely certain, '* even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will he luing with him.'* Your 
separated friends who have preceded you to heaven, 
will come to you, if you are found in Christ at that 
day when Christ comes. '^ For thia we say unto you 
by the word of the Lord, that we which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Ij(H?d shall not prevent 
them which ai» asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God : and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first : then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air : and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.'* BHght hope ! blessed expectancy ! 
When he shall appear, earth*6 deserts will rejoioe, and 
her solitary places will blossom as the rose ; graves, the 
footprints of death, will be aonihilated ; death shall be 
oaat into heQ ; and Satan shall be bound and chained, and 
no more trouble the nations of the eeoi^h. Creation, that 
groans and travails in pain, earnestly seeking deliver- 
ance from the cuiee that lies like em incubus upon its 
boaom* shall then become a portion of heav^a. Then 
lost relationships shall be found, then bd^oken ties 
shall be restored ; and it shall be seen at the close of 
ihis world, that Satan has not gained one victim, nor 
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Christ lost one trophy ; for the lost in misery wiir 
feel, " It was not the devil that drove us here, but our- 
selves that would not be saved;" and the saved in glory 
will ever feel, " We are here, trophies of redeeming and 
of glorious grace." 

But lastly, ^'When Christ shall appear, then shall 
we also appear with him in glory." He appears for us 
now — ^he will appear to us then ; we appear for Christ 
now, the advocates of his cause — we shall appear with 
him then. He will present us to himself a glorious 
Church, without spot, or wrinkle, or blemish, or any 
such thing. Then shall be what has never yet been upon 
earth, — a perfect Church ; then shall the tares all be 
severed from the wheat ; then shall the evil all be 
eliminated from the good ; then shall be presented to 
Christ a Church that has no flaw, nor fault, nor stain, 
nor defilement upon her pure and her holy robes ; and 
then shall this world close with an Eden of loveliness 
and beauty far transcending that Paradise with whicb 
it began ; and a salvation that dawns in grace in Christ 
shall end in glory with Christ, for we shall appear with/v. 
Him in glory. 



CHAPTER III. 17. 



SINGLENESS OF ETE. 



'^^ And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God, even the 
Father, by him." * 

Connected with the text I have read is one that 
«eems in all respects parallel, and is necessary perhaps 
to be read as the complement and fulness of the com- 
prehensive truth stated by the apostle in his Epistle to 
the Colossians. It is where he says in the Epistle to 
the Corinthians, laying down the same great practical 
And universal law, " whether therefore ye eat or drink, 
or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of Grod.*' You 
have in the one text the prescription given to the 
Colossians, " Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus." You have the same 
sentiment differently expressed, but embodying the same 
practical truth, " Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat or 
drink, do all to the glory of God." This command, 
whether you take the words of the first or the words of 
the last, has perplexed many a true Christian, and made 
him doubt, conscious that he so often comes short 
of its requirements, whether he be truly a Christian 
after all. He is so conscious that he has often forgotten 
.it, so conscious that it has not been always and everv- 
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where a dominant force, that he has come, rashly, I 
think I shall be able to show, to the conclusion, ^^ I can- 
not be a Christian at all, because this great regulating 
law of Christianity has not been always and everywhere 
a conscious force in my conduct." An opposite class 
again, which is the reaction from this extreme view, think 
the whole thing impracticable ; the idea of whether we 
eat or drink, doing all to the glory of God ; the idea of 
doing everything and speaking everything in the name 
of Christ, seems to them so utterly transcendental that 
they think it good enough for apostles, very suitable to 
martyrs, very beautiful in its place, exceedingly at 
home in a hermit's retreat ; but as for this nineteenth 
century, and this year of grace, and the business and 
bustle of the world, the thing is altogether impossible 
and impracticable, and they give itupas a hopeless law, 
made for circumstances altogether different from our 
own. But now the difficulty must meet those who 
come to the last conclusion that this book of ours called 
the Bible contains not a religion for an age, a class, 
a coterie, a sect : it is catholic in its definition, catholic 
in its application ; the nineteenth century is not ahead 
of it, but a long way behind it ; and it is just as fitted 
to regulate the City of London as it was to regulate 
the City of Jerusalem ; and it has lessons as suitable to 
the Royal Exchange as it has lessons suitable to the 
temple of Solomon when it stood in all its glory. In 
other words, the Bible is a book that has nothing in 
it local,, circumstantial, or limited ; it lays no burden 
upon a human shoulder that it cannot bear, it exacts 
no duty that man is not bound to render — even its 
greatest requirement is a reasonable one, *^ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God." How ] To ^W\. eiA.^\x\*\ 
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With an angeFs love ) No ; with a seraph's rapt ecstasy 1 
No ; but what everybody most admit to be the most 
reasonable thing in the world, '* Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart," no more and no less, 
and therefore what you are bound to do, and responsible 
for not doing. 

The text assumes that Christianity is a practical re- 
ligion. It is not a speculation for students, but it is a 
great practical remedy for the heart's sorrows and the 
soul's sins, and a great practical directory for human 
conduct on the highest and sunniest table-land, and on 
the lowest and dreariest levels on which the foot of 
man can tread. Hence, says the apostle, " Whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God ; do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ." This, therefore, suggests 
the very im^iortant remark, that the idea of being 
a Christian without being a holy and a consistent man 
is simply absurd. When you use the expression which 
you may sometimes hear used in conversation, ^* Such 
a one is a Christian, but he is dishonest ; or he is a 
Christian, but he is not correct in all his conduct ; " 
that is simply nonsense. You never would speak of 
^'an honest thief;" you never would speak of an 
" ignorant scholar," and why should you speak of a 
dishonest, or an untrue, or an unjust Christian % The 
two words never ought to be combined ; they are wide 
in their application as the very poles asunder ; and to 
speak therefore of Christianity not being practical is 
to misapprehend it ; it is not only " whatsoever you 
believe," but " whatsoever you do," and to talk of this 
religion having no practical fruits, is to talk of the sun 
shining from his meridian throne, but distributing no 
Ijghtj of a fire blazing on the hearth, but it has no 
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beat j of a good tree, growing in a good soil, but bear- 
ing no fruit The thing is impossible. There may be 
the ppeteaoe of Christianity, but the reality of it there 
oannot be without corresponding fruits. At the same 
time, whilst the apostle assumes that our religion is a 
pvaotioal one, he does not leave the praotical resulta 
to come at their own discretion ; he lays down laws to 
regulate the development of them. He assumes that 
thane will be variety of fruit ; he then asserts what is 
requisite to r^ulate the development, the growth, and 
the progress of that fruity and that regulating law is 
oontained in the texts I have read, namely, ^'What- 
soever ye do^ do all in the name of Christ ; " or as it is^ 
in the other one, '' do all to the glory of God.*' What 
is meant by doing all in the name of Christ 9 What is 
meant by doing a thing in the name of our most 
gracious Queen 1 It means doing it within the limits^ 
of her jurisdiction, doing it under her authority, and in 
obedience to her lawful and proper commands. So 
when you say, ''Now we do a thing in the name of 
Christ,*' we do it in obedience to his will, in dependence 
upon his blessing, carrying out his great law, and seek- 
ing as the issue of it the good of man and the praise 
of bis name. Hence, we read that we meet together 
in Christ's name. "Wheresoever two or three are 
g«ili0red together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of tham.'* What does that mean 1 We are met every 
Sunday in Christ's name ; that is, to read his Word — 
not tradition,—- to look for his blessing, nothing beneath 
it and nothing beside it ; to comply with his commands, 
no commands able or competent to supersede them,. 
snd to seek to promote his glory as the end and object 
of our being. Jn the same manner the idea \fiiM^\. >!)s^ 
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isy that just as we are baptized in the name of Christi 
Just as we meet in the church in the name of Christy 
80 we are to eat our daily meals, and engage in our 
daily work, and walk life's dusty road in the same 
name, in the same way, and the same spirit, sustained 
bj the same motives, and seeking the same great glory, 
honour, and praise. 

This seems a very high demand, but let us see as we 
proceed if it be not practicable. Before doing so, I 
would notice that ** doing all to the glory of God " 
is only a corresponding expression, or rather the com- 
plement and completeness of the expression used in my 
text. How can we do a thing to God's glory 1 What 
is meant by that ) We cannot augment the splendour 
of his being, we cannot add to the intensity of God's 
excellence ; no finite creature can contribute an atom 
to infinite perfection, to infinite excellence. The sigh 
of an infant cannot swell the noise of the hurricane, 
^ babe's tear dropped into the great ocean cannot add 
to its immensity, the light of the glow-worm cannot 
increase the brilliancy of the noonday sun, and any- 
thing that man can do cannot in one sense touch God's 
glory, and cannot, in another sense, augment God's 
glory. Then what is meant by doing all to the glory 
of Godi I answer, an infinite Being is glorified in 
^he ratio in which he is revealed ; a finite creature 
is glorified by something added to him to make him 
greater, but an infinite Being is glorified in pro- 
portion as he is made known. For instance, God's 
dove to sinners was just as great, as real, as intense, 
before Christ died as it is now since Christ died. 
Then we are told that Christ set forth his glory. How 
4o you explain that ? That the love which was 
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te before^ and is no more and no less than infinite 
Christ made known by his sufferings, his cross^ 
ieath, by all he said, and did, and suffered. He 
) known a love which was infinite, but he did not 
e least augment it. Gk)d does not love me more 
Christ died than he loved me before Christ died. 
(t's death did not create a love in Qod, nor increase 
3ye in God ; but it became the mirror of its glory,. 
shannel through which that love could reach m& 
Btently with his justice, his mercy, his fisiithfulness, 
lis truth. So you read, a congregation honours its 
iter. How t By their reflecting on the world the- 
IB that he teaches. A family honours their 
it& How f By showing the [influence of the 
nples they have imbibed. So we glorify God by 
dting God's love, peace, joy, and God's truth, and 
fom, in our lives; and thus connecting the two- 
together, we do all in the name and to the glory 
id our Father. 

iTing given this explanation of the meaning of the 
i^ let me notice a difficulty that has sometimes 
■aggeeted. "^ Do all to the glory of God," '' Do 
i tiie Dame of Christ/' is not exclusive, but supreme 
kmiiumt law. . It is one thing to lay down an ex- 
rifr motive ; it is another thing to present a supreme 
Eriininant motive. There is a class of Christians,. 
^of tiiem, I believe, true Christians, called ultra- 
iMMg who take very high supralapsarian views,. 
i idmoBt equivalent to fatalism. Some of these, 
fMre good men in spite of it all, have written — not 

rl, bnt written — ^that they could consent to be 
far ever if it should be for the glory of God« 
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The expression is not mine, but theirs. They have 
said that this motiye, ''Do all to the glorj of God/' 
ought to be so exclusive, so abeolate, so destructive of 
any lower motive, that if they should be lost for ever 
they could consent to be so to the glory of God. Hiey 
may be good men that say so, but human nature 
recoils from the horrible sentiment ; all that is in the 
Bible rebukes it ; it is our very instinct to seek happi- 
ness, and that instinct not superipduoed by sin, but 
originated by God himself. To suppose that I could 
consent to be ruined and destroyed for ever, under the 
idea that thereby I glorify God, is to use language un» 
known from Genesis to Eevelation, and to contradict 
the instincts of my nature, which are often truer than 
logic, and surer than facts. But we say it is not to 
be an exclusive motive, but a dominant one. Hence, 
you may entertain as a motive along with, and subor- 
dinate to it, the happiness of true religion. I may ask 
you to become Christians not merely to the gloiy 
of God, but for the sake of the happiness of it, for the 
sake of the consolation that it yields, for the sake of 
the comfort it imparts in the hour and power of trial 
I may adduce twenty different reasons and motives j 
but I say the grandest, the purest, the noblest, not 
the exclusive one, is, " Do all in the name of Christ 
and to the glory of God." For instance, if you were 
entering into a profession, it is a most legitimate 
inquiry, " Will this bring me a good income 1 " That 
is not sin. "Will this promote me in the world 1" 
That is not sin. But there must be the dominant and 
chief one, " Will this interfere with my duties to my 
God, the means of grace, and my opportunities of being 
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saved)" You may, in forming connexions in life, 
in marriage for instance, introduce the element of 
beauty, of fortune, of rank, and whether you say so 
or not, they are introduced ; but the dominant and 
first one must be " Marry in the Lord," and when you 
have settled that, all the rest will follow in their proper 
proportions and in beautiful array. In short, you are 
not to make this motive the exclusive, but always and 
everywhere the dominant one. 

An objection will occur to many reflecting minds 
when I state this so strongly, guarding it as I have 
done : *^ But now, if we are to do all in the name 
of Christ, if we are to do all to .the glory of God, 
does not this exclude all relaxation, all innocent 
amusement)" I use the word innocent to mean 
amusement that is not sinful. *' Does not this make 
the whole of life a ceaseless labour, the whole of 
its action the inspiration of a high motive, and man 
not solemn but sad 1 Does it not imply he is neither 
to laugh, nor to smile, nor to run, nor to leap, nor to 
engage in any relaxation or amusement of any sort ) " 
I answer, by reading you vi extract illustrative of the 
truth, that it may be as much man's duty to play as 
it is his duty to pray ; relaxation may be as much to 
the glory of Qod as life's most solemn and arduous 
duties. A paper was sent me from New ^ York which 
has some remarks upon the death of the late Hugh 
Miller, whose over-wrought brain ended in the fatal 
catastrophe of which you have doubtless all read. The 
extract is in ail the style of the American) but has 
a great deal of terse good sense in it, as well as true re- 
li^on. It is as follows : — " We would take the death 
of Hugh Miller as a text, from which to offer «t ^ox^ ^^ 
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caution to ourselves and our friends on the sin and 
danger of over-working the brain. Hugh Miller was a 
victim to this vice." 

'*So teach us to number our days, that we f may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom."^ But what does this 
teach us 1 That relaxation may be enjoyed, nay more, 
ought to be enjoyed, in the name of Christ and to the 
glory of God, just as much as prayer, preaching, read- 
ing, listening to the Word of God, or engaging in active 
duties. 

I assert with all solemnity, perfectly conscious of the 
weight of the words that I employ, that it may be for 
the glory of God that you, physician ; that you, member 
of Parliament ; you, literary man ; you, clergyman ; you, 
lawyer, should sometimes fly a kite, or play upon a 
violin, or row a boat, or climb a tree, or run and dance 
on a common in the open air. It seems to you a 
strange connexion ; but if you take the highest and 
deepest view of what I have now stated^ you will see 
that things may be done for the glory of God, which to 
a vulgar eye may seem perfectly ridiculous and absurd, 
and may have in its measure a high and a sublime end, 
a pure, a noble, and a holy motive. Let me refer to 
one instance of this : — the late Rev. Dr. Muir, who used 
to take my place in the autumn, when I went to indulge 
in that very relaxation that I have been speaking o£ 
He is gone from being an outdoor to be an indoor ser- 
vant, weary and worn out with the toils of his ministry 
— & ministry eminently blessed and eminently prospered 
by God; he is now, at the ripe age of seventy-nine, 
gone into that blessed rest which waits the people of 
God. I venture to say, from a thorough knowledge 
of that truly good old man, that there was not a 
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more spiritually minded, more devoted, more laborious, 
more exoellent Christian minister since the days of Paul 
to^the present moment, and yet there never was a more 
playful old man during the last ten year& I have seen 
him stretchedjupon the green grass, with children rifling 
his pockets for the sweets they contained, their very 
teasing his delight. I have seen him enjoying a gambol 
with children that was perfectly beautiful as a picture ; 
but it was in his case essential to his efficiency ; and the 
old man stretched upon the grass, with children run- 
ning over him and playing about him, and emptying 
his pockets, was, in his case, as truly to the glory of 
God and in the name of Christ, as when he stood in his 
pulpit, and preached the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Doing all to the glory of God does not mean simply 
reading, preaching, praying, studying ; but relaxation, 
which becomes a duty. And if you ask medical men, 
they will tell you that just as a man cannot stand a 
great many hours upon one foot without being ex- 
hausted, as a man cannot hang by his arm or wield 
a hammer for a great many hours without being worn 
out, and if he persisted in it, without damaging the 
limb that he so uses, so no one can use his brain 
beyond the legitimate time that his nervous system 
will bear, without the work wearing out the instrument ; 
and alas, it is often the finest jewel that wears out 
soonest the casket in which it is kept. But let us 
never forget that we may enjoy relaxation in all its 
forms in the name of Christ and to the glory of God, 
just as much as preach and pray ; for it says, " What- 
soever ye do, whether ye eat or drink," — life's least, 
or life's loftiest duties, — " do all in the name of Christ, 
and to the glory of God." 

VOL. IX, I 
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We gather from this passage an important thought, 
namely, that in a Christian's life there will always be a 
great unity of aim ; the grand element that will run 
through it all will be just what is expressed here, '^ Do 
all to the gloiy of God." The apostle Paul says, 
in another passage, ** This one thing I do ;" and he 
always did it, and everywhere did it ; and yet, what 
variety was in his action. One day he is building a 
tent ; another day he is prescribing a little wine to 
Timothy for his oft infirmities ; another, he is giving 
instructions to the ship-master how the vessel is to 
be saved from reefs, and rocks, and quicksands ; 
another, he sends a message for his cloak from Troas, 
being now an old man and a prisoner in the Mamertine 
prison at Rome, in order that he might be protected 
from the cold ; on another occasion he preaches to 
the Athenians, on another to the dissipated Corin- 
thians; covering an area with his life and labours 
almost unprecedented ; and yet, with all this variety of 
action there was a unity of inspiration — namely, doing 
all in the name of Christ, and doing all to the glory 
of God. So, likewise, a modern preacher may be 
preparing a sermon which is to win souls, and which 
is to promote the truth, but he may find a word in 
the text he is anxious to illustrate which he does not 
thoroughly understand ; he may spend three, four, six 
hours searching lexicons, comparing texts and passages 
with other passages, in order to find out its meaning, 
its bearing, its relationship, its applications. During 
these hours God may not be in his mind, nor the name 
of Christ in his recollection; he is so absorbed with 
what he is about that he thinks of nothing above or 
beyond it; and yet the inspiring motive is God's glory, 
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and he does all in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In short, this prescription is meant to act like the 
beautiful law of gravitation — that law which Newton 
was the first to discover — which keeps the atom of 
dust upon the table, and Sirius in his march ; which 
balances the dew-drop upon the rose-leaf, and all 
the planets in their orbits ; that law which compre- 
hends and reaches down to the microscopically minute, 
and yet grasps and holds within its influence all 
that is magnificently great. So this great law of the 
Christian doing all in the name of Christ and to the 
glory of God, ought to govern all, silent, unseen, but 
ever felt, and ever active, and ever powerful. You 
must not suppose, therefore, that you are always ta 
have this text in your mind, or that in all that you do- 
you are to think of nothing else ; that is not the fact. 
It ceases to be an impulsive passion, and becomes 
gradually a constraining principle; that is the great 
law. Our love to Ood ceases to be an impetuous feel- 
ing, and consolidates itself into a governing principle. 
When we first feel the force of this text, we may feel it 
deeply as a passion ; but in the wear and tear of life 
we come to live under it no longer as a violent feeling, 
which would not be natural, but as a dominant and 
regulating principle. I will show you how natural all 
this is. In this world, the men that have the most 
powerful actuating passion least show it. Watch an 
avaricious mind, the victim of the lowest and most 
debasing passion of all, whose whole object in life is 
to scrape together money. He never tells you that 
is his passion ; nay, if you were to tell him it is, he 
would very likely, if he thought it would not cost him 
any money, chaJhnge you to a duel, ao \\\.>;\^ '\^ V^ 

i2 
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disposed to let you know what his absorbing passion is. 
A man actuated by ambition never speaks of it ; it lies 
a mighty force in the depths of his soul, giving tone, 
direction, colouring, impulse to all, and is only to 
be discovered by its fruits, its ultimate and its lasting 
effects. So when this true and holy power, doing all to 
the glory of God and in the name of Christ, actuates 
a Christian, he does not always talk of it — he is not 
even always conscious of it ; but always, more or less 
directly, he is under the influence of it A father 
toils for his family, let his trade be that of a carpenter, 
or A shoemaker, or any other ; for twelve hours in the 
day he is so busy making shoeef, and so anxious to 
make them well, that diuing the twelve hours he has 
not one thought probably about his family or his 
children ; but what makes him do so ? It is to get 
bread for that family, provision for those children. So 
in the case of a Christian, it may not be ever present 
as a conscious recollection, but it may be ever domi- 
nant as a motive force, an ultimate and a blessed end. 

In practically carrying out the prescription in the 
text, let me show that there are two ways in which 
it may be done. We may either contract into less 
space the secular duties in which we are engaged, 
to leave more time for religious ones ; or we may allow 
the secular duties in which we are engaged to remain, 
but charge them all with a religious and a consecrating 
influence. Where the secular duties are too many, too 
absorbing, it becomes a sacred duty of course to restrict 
and limit them ; but where the secular duties are not 
unreasonably overwhelming, the ti*ue course is not to 
restrict, but to regulate, sanctify, and inspire them with 
conaecmiing truths. We may therefore assume it as a 
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great principle in carrying this text into practical life, 
that all which refuses to be incorporated with religion, or 
in some shape to contribute to your religious progress, 
ought to be shunned and avoided by a Christian.. 
Whatever is so hostile to religion that it cannot be in- 
corporated with it ; whatever is so consciously wrong 
that you cannot lift up your hearts and seek God'a 
blessing on it, that you should avoid. Whatever, in . 
the next place, does not directly or indirectly contribute 
to your religious progress ought to be at least regarded 
as extremely equivocal. Let a traveller, for instance^ 
have to march through a long and a dreary desert ; he- 
has twelve hours to do it in ; but instead of going along 
with all the speed that is requisite to accomplish a 
journey of some thirty or forty miles in twelve hours, 
he turns aside to botanize, and he turns to another side- 
to mineralize ; he picks up beautiful flowers, and admires- 
their tints, and appreciates their fragrant odour, and 
he is so engaged in these objects, that night overtakes- 
him, and he is unable to finish his journey. Now, to- 
mineralize is perfectly proper, to botanize is extremely 
interesting; but when he had a definite work before 
him, and pnly twelve hours to finish it, these diverging 
pursuits were inconsistent with the main duty, and 
ought therefore to have been avoided. It is so with, 
the march of life. Whatever obstructs our course- 
to heaven, whatever leads us from the straight path 
that goes to God, it may look like great gain, but it 
is in the long run very great loss. It may seem to 
you perfectly innocent, and in itself it may be so ; 
but if it obstructs, not aids your progress, it ought to 
be rejected. And hence, a Christian mw^t T^i>a»fc \r» 
engage in many tbinga perfectly proper m V}ci«tQ&^^^>. 
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I)ecause he would be cumbered with them ; and often 
must refuse to go out to dine, where he might go with 
very great pleasure, because it interferes 'with his 
solemn duties ; and must often refuse to go elsewhere, 
however proper and desirable, because it obstructs his 
great work. In short, let us look upon ourselves in the 
light of the everlasting world ; and when we do so, all 
life's business, and cares, and concerns, will fall into their 
proper place, and we shall learn, not from the text of 
the apostle, nor yet from the lips of the preacher, but 
from practical experience every day, how delightful it 
is to do all in the name of Christ and for the glory 
of God. It is, in other words, to combine two cha- 
racters recorded in the Scriptures, each beautiful in 
its place, but neither sufficient. Mary was so delighted 
with the wonderful words that fell from the lips of 
Jesus, that she sat at his feet all day, listening and 
drinking in his words, and doing nothing. Martha, the 
other sister, was so busy in household duties, so " cum- 
bered with many things," we are told, that she had no 
time to listen to what Christ said, nor to learn the way 
sto heaven. Happy is that Christian mother, happy 
that Christian daughter, who combines the piety of 
Mary with all the busy household duties and attentions 
•of Martha, and is neither, like the one, so ascetic as not 
to fulfil the world's duties, nor, like the other, so worldly 
as to neglect the things that belong to her everlasting 
peace. Let us try to bring all religion into daily life — 
not superseding religion by daily life, nor superseding 
daily life by religion, for the man who omits all 
thoughts of religion is in the same class with the man 
who makes thoughts of religion a pretext for neglecting 
his duties. We owe duties to our Sovereign, duties to 
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our masters, duties to our employers ; and for an j man 
to say, for instance, to his employer or to his master, 
" I went to distribute tracts while I was executing that 
message ; " or, *^ I went to read a passage in the Bible 
while I ought to have been arranging your ledger : " all 
that is to bring contempt upon true piety, and to 
forget that religion is not to Buperaede, nor to be a sub- 
stitute, nor an excuse for the neglect of the duties of 
life, but to overspread them all with a heavenly halo, 
to inspire all with a Christian motive, to bring down 
upon earth all the splendours of heaven, till our every- 
day dress becomes holy as a priestly robe, and our 
every-day meal becomes solemn as a sacrament, and we 
tread life's dusty roads and the stones of the Royal 
Exchange with as sacred and solemn a step as ever 
priest trod encaustic tiles or moved upon a tesselated 
pavement. In other words, religion is for every-day 
life, — to inspire, elevate, and ennoble it, not to be a 
substitute for it altogether. And this shows us the 
terrible fallacy of those who seem to entertain the idea 
that religion and business are two perfectly distinct 
and separate things. They will say, " Religion is religion, 
and business is business ; " and they will illustrate what 
they feel by saying, " Religion is very proper for Sun- 
day, but business only for daily life. We would not 
for the world bring the ledger into the Church ; " and, 
by way of compensation, they suppose, " We would not 
for the world bring the Bible into the counting-house." 
Hence their notion is that religion is a department, 
that business is a department, and the higher the 
wall that you raise between the two, the more happily 
both will go on. Their idea is, priests, and clergy, 
and ministers, are proper for reVigioxv.', \svi^» ^"^ 
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merchants and tradesmen are the only 'parties that 
should have anything to do -with business. They 
look upon religion as a holy and a dainty thing, 
that ought to be most sacredly and solemnly thought 
of upon the Sabbath day ; but to bring so delicate 
a thing into the world, to introduce the influence of 
religion into the market, to inspire commerce with the 
love, and to seek through it the glory, and to transact 
it in the name, of God, is a thing so preposterous that 
they suppose only fanatics and such people can hold it 
Hence they say, "We build for religion beautiful 
cathedrals, we consecrate holy places, we chant hymns 
in her praise, and we hear sermons that are preached 
and spoken by her ministers, and on the Sunday none 
can be so religious as we.** But when the Sunday sun 
has set, and when the worldly sun begins to shine, they 
exclude religion* altogether, as a thing utterly uncon- 
genial, if not hostile, to the business of the world. It 
is a nobler compliment to true religion to take her into 
all the cares, the concerns, the toils, the labours, the 
business of this life, than it is to chant matins, or to 
sing vespers, or to build cathedrals, or to appear devout 
and religious on a Sunday. True religion is not a nun, 
to be exhibited on Sunday, and shut up in a cloister 
all the week ; but a wife, a mother, a sister, the light of 
the home, the luminary of the world, the directress of 
all that man does, and of all the duties in which man 
can engage. 

Such seems to me the application in all its rami- 
fications of that great principle that is to control 
and govern all that man engages in ; an influence that, 
like the oil on Aaron*s head, is to flow down to the 
very akjrts oi his garment ; that, like the morning 
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dew, is to refresh the fainting violet in the valley, 
but also to water the oak upon the mountain side. It 
is said in this world that the humblest servant of a 
nobleman feels reflected on himself the dignity and 
greatness of the master that he serves. This, whether 
true or not in the things of this world, is eminently so 
in the things of a higher. The service of God adds 
dignity to the lowliest, true grandeur to the humblest 
saint, and sheds down upon earth a portion of the 
glory of heaven, when we fulfil life's duties to Queen, 
master, or employer, ever feeling we serve the Lord 
Christ. And only when we have felt this maxim in 
all its force, and seen it in all its applications, shall 
we behold in no labour in which Providence places 
us, reason for regret ; but, on the contrary, have the 
thorough conviction that He who has placed us here 
means and calls upon us to glorify Him here also. 
Too often do we hear persons say, "I caunot act 
upon that principle here ; but if I could only get up 
there, oh, then how beautifully I would embody your 
text." That is the greatest mistake in the world ; 
if you cannot act upon this principle just where you 
are, you never could act upon it just where you would 
be : the sphere assigned us is by Providence, the duty 
dictated is by grace, and addressed to us. A sentry, 
for instance, is placed at his post on the field of battle, 
and he is told that is his post — a sentry. If he takes 
it into his head to go and reconnoitre the camp of the 
enemy, he would be summoned before his commanding 
officer, and most unquestionably rebuked for his dere- 
liction of duty ; and if he were to plead, " I could not 
do the good that I would as a sentry ; I thought I 
could do much better by reconnoitring in l\\^ ^i-acttc^ ^\ 
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the enemy ; " the answer would be, " It was the fulfil- 
ment of all your duty to your Queen as a sentry ; 
it was your business, and you had no right to attempt 
to do greater service where we felt greater service was 
not required." It is so with us. God has placed us in 
our several spheres, duties, and places; we are not 
to leave these, thinking we can serve Him better else- 
where ; but where we are, we are to do all in the name 
of Christ and to the glory of God. Here is the only 
path of consistency ; let this be the key-note, and all 
sounds will resolve themselves into harmony. Let your 
heart attain its right polarity, and all its pulses will 
beat right ; let your eye be single, and your whole 
body will be full of light. And here also is the way to 
peace and rest. When I am conscious I am doing the 
right thing, in the right spirit, and towards the right 
■end, then, when disaster, loss, or ruin overtakes me, I can 
fall back upon the blessed assurance that I did it in the 
name of Christ and for the glory of God, and therefore 
I have peace. And lastly, this is the way to reward j 
reward not of merit, but of grace. "He that gives 
«. cup of cold water in my name shall not lose his 
reward." Blessed name ! It grows every day in power, 
it increases every day in splendour, it rises on the souls 
of increasing numbers like a glorious sun, while all other 
names, like the retreating stars, become pale. And 
very soon this name, in which all is to be done now, 
fihall be the only name in which all shall be done then ; 
And from the pine forests of the North to the palm 
groves of the sunny East, from the river to the ends of 
the earth, this Name shall rise and swell until all sougs 
be suDg in it and all words spoken in it ; and engraven 
upon the earth like God*s name upon a precious jewel, 
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it shall shine with a lustre that never fades and never 
ceases ; and we shall then learn that in doing all in this 
name we had an earnest, foretaste, and prelibation of 
that happy state whe^e all is in the name and all is for 
the glory of Him who is King of kings and Lord of 
lords. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE PECTLIAR SOLEMBITT OT THE LETTER— SLATES AJSTD SLAYEST 
— HEAVEWLT MOTIVES —INTERCESSOBT FETITIOira — OUB WALK 
IN THE WORLD — SALT IN CONYEBSATIOlf — REdFROGAL LOTS — 
A BROTHER-SLAVE — MARCUS — NAMES, JESUS AND JOSHUA — 
MEDICAL MISSION— THE CHURCH — LAY REPROOF — ^PETEB. 

Though the postinnnpts attached to each of the Epistles 
in the New Testament are not always correct, jet in 
this instance it is so. The £pist]e to the Ephesians, 
the Epistle to the Philippians, and the Epistle to the 
Colossians, were all three written by Paul whilst he 
was a prisoner in the city of Rome for the Grospel's 
sake. It is in consequence of this his suffering condi- 
tion that we notice in them a subdued and chastened 
tone — a grandeur and elevation of spirit — a sense of 
the instancy of things eternal, and the evanescence of 
things temporal — that we do not perceive so prominent, 
if equally pervading, in the rest of the Epistles of this 
great apostle of the Lord Jesus Christ The Epistle 
to the Ephesians is one of the grandest in the New 
Testament; the Epistle to the Philippians one of the 
most beautiful, subdued, and simple; the Epistle to 
the Colossians the fullest of practical advice ; all bear 
the stamp and the impress of a man who stood upon 
the margin of the future, and heard the waves of its 
unsounded sea washing the very ground on which he 
stood^ and felt every moment that he might be called 
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forth to what in hia case was his greatest glory- 
martyrdom for Christ'G sake. 

The apostle begins this chapter by Baying, " Masters, 
give to your servants," not what always you oau afford, 
but " that which is just and equal ; " that is dutiful, 
all besides is oonvenience, this is absolute obligation. 
It baa been argued that slavery is aanctioued iu the 
New Testament J so fer it ia true that the SouXos or 
servant of the New Testament, in the days of Paul, was 
a slave j this can scarcely be doubted ; but still there 
wem to have beeu redeeming lights in the ancieut 
world that made the slavery of that day very different 
from thfi alavery that exists across the ocean, and 
in modem times; certainly it would not apply to 
alavfr-holden in their present sense of duty, in some 
landa at leaat, if the minister of the Gospel were to 
pTOMh from the pulpit, " Masters, give to your slaves 
that which ia just and equal." What would that be ? 
nnqontionably their emancipation, if fit for it and 
de^otu to enjoy it He adda, " Knowing that ye also 
have a Uartar in heaven," — thus the earthly shines in 
tha Hg^t of the heavenly. His next advice is, " Con- 
tinue ia piayer;" over needing your wants supplied, 
anr hating acoeas to the Foontain from which they 
CHi be mp^ed; and also intermingling prayer, as 
true jnajer ever will be intermingled, with thuiks- 
L giving. Speoally ho b^ for their assistance. He 
1 them to pray for him. But for what object 1 
I that he may be delivered irom bondage ; not that 
(irison ioon may be burst open ; but that whether 
h isoner in the Mamertine prisou, or whether emau- 
d and wt free ; whether in bonds or in f^^edom ; 
# tida of them to prny for is that a doot q1 u^tax- 
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ance to speak the mystery of Christ may be given him ; 
that is, that his freedom or his bondage may be equally 
subservient to the great mission which was always on 
his heart, always before his eye, the making known to 
perishing sinners the unsearchable riches of the Lord 
Jesus Christ 

He gives them advice in the fifth verse, " Walk in 
wisdom toward them that are without ; " that is, you 
are in a world where all men are not Christians ; and 
the most difficult and delicate walk of all is in the 
presence of the world. Among Christians much that 
is crooked may be forgiven, much that is imperfect in 
character may be overlooked ; but the world has a lynx' 
eye, and it will seize upon the least crook or turning in 
the course that you pursue, as an evidence that your 
religion is not a religion of practical morality, and 
it will judge of the master by the servant, of religion 
by its professor, of the Bible by its baptized and ac- 
knowledged exponent. It is therefore most important 
that in the exchange, in the warehouse, on the deck 
amid the crew, in the army amid the soldiers, every 
one who knows himself to be a true follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ should always walk circumspectly, 
with wisdom; trying to avoid even what is liable to 
misconstruction ; and, if possible, so arranging his 
conduct, his character, under the inspiration of Chris- 
tian principle, that all he does and all he says shall be 
as light shining about him, that others seeing it may 
glorify his Father who is in heaven. What a precious 
practical lesson is this. Yet, mark you, this lesson 
does not mean adjustment of robe — diplomacy of atti- 
tude — pretence; does not mean screwing the features of 
the face into an aspect of solemnity, in order to appear 
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unto men to fast ; it does not mean speaking in a 
peculiar tone, or rather whine, which some Christians 
attempt ; it does not mean hypocrisy of any sort. 
There is a simplicity, a sincerity, a directness, in 
Christian character that will require simply that the 
man be a Christian, and then he will shine and show 
the Christian. If a man be not a Christian, no diplo- 
matic management of his movements will be of the 
least use ; he must be a Christian ; and then others 
will recognise his Christian character shining through 
many imperfections, and acknowledge that there is in 
that man a touch which is not human, an inspiration 
real and deep, an impulse unquestionably Divine. 

*' Let your speech be with grace, seasoned with salt." 
We read in classic writings of " Attic salt," of spark- 
ling wit, brilliant repartee. But ** salt *' is used in Scrip- 
ture in a higher and a nobler sense; Christians are 
called " the salt of the earth ; " that is, that which 
preserves from corruption ; that which sweetens, and 
sanctifies, and purifies. Let our speech be always in 
the presence of the world seasoned with salt. It is 
possible to speak on any subject most religiously, and 
yet not to mention a word of religion ; and it is 
possible to speak on any topic in language the most 
religious, and yet the conversation shall be most irre- 
ligious. It is not a phrase, a mannerism, a peculiar 
expression, a habit of speech, that makes religious 
speech ; it consists in speaking simply, directly, under 
a sense, " Thou God seest me," with good ends, pure 
motives, under a deep feeling of responsibility to Him 
who has made us what we are. And if we so speak, 
our conversation will be always seasoned with salt. It 
does not mean — as some men have cotvatTW^^ \^, ^xA 
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most mischievously construed it — quoting a text every 
time you write a letter. I have seen, or rather heard 
of, invitations to dine, interlarded and interspersed with 
texts ; that is most unseemly. You meet with men, I 
believe good men, who never can speak without quoting 
constantly the most sacred passages of Scripture. This 
does not seem to me perfectly natural ; it is certainly 
not useful ; the world does misconstrue it ; and there 
is a something in it, I cannot tell what, that compels 
my belief that this is not exactly natural, that this is 
not useful, that this is not speech seasoned with salt ; 
but that the texts are rather patched in than springing 
from the sentiments that we convey ; and the impres- 
sion upon the world will be that you are a hypocrite 
and a pretender ; and you cannot call it uncharitable, 
for you have provoked it. 

The apostle goes on to say, "All my state shall 
Tychicus declare unto you, who is a beloved brother, 
and a faithful minister and fellow-servant in the Lord." 
What does this single remark indicate? It implies 
that this Christian Church at Colosse loved the apostle 
Paul, that they wept and sorrowed over his imprison- 
ment as a captive in Rome, and were anxious every 
moment to hear whether it was well with him ; and 
how far, and to what extent, they could minister to 
his comforts ; showing a feeling of reciprocal love 
between this Christian minister and his beloved flock, 
at once a precedent to us, and an evidence of what 
noble bonds the Gospel of Christ can strengthen or 
create. 

He next refers also to Onesimus, "a faithful and 
beloved brother." Onesimus, we are told in another 
Epistle, the Epistle to Philemon, was a slave. What- 
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ever was the meaning of that word ; and yet, slave as 
he was, he was a faithful and a beloved brother. 

Then there is something very interesting in the tentl> 
vene. He says, ^'Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas 
(touching whom ye received commandments : if he 
come unto you, receive him)." You remember, while we 
were reading through the Acts of the Apostles, that 
Barnabas and Paul had a quarrel, as good men may 
have ; and the reason of the quarrel was that Barnabas ^ 
wished Marcus to accompany them, and Paul objected 
to it. Paul saw something in the character of Marcus 
that made him — justly or unjustly, but really — suspici- 
ous of his futhfiilness ; and in consequence of this quarrel* 
about Marcus, Paul and Barnabas, it is said, separated, 
and went in difi^rent directions. Now Paul had' 
opportunity of testing the character of Marcus. It 
appears that he discovered that Marcus was really a 
good man, that he was not what he suspected ; and as 
becomes a true Christian, he was the the first to do 
him justice ; and therefore he alludes specially to 
Marcus here, '' sister^s son to Barnabas," and pays him^ 
a compliment as true as it was just ; showing that 
a good man, a true Christian, wherever he has done 
a wrong, will do the utmost in his power to rectify 
it and make amends for it. 

''And Jesus, which is called Justus." This word 
Jesus, I may mention, was not an uncommon name 
am<H)g the Jews. You have often heard of our most 
precious version of the Bible ; it is not without defects ; 
it has defects, and there are some dozen that might be 
rectified, if people would only stop there, with very 
great advantage. For instance, in the Acts of the 
Apostles we read of Jesus when plBinlj *i\* '^ 'i^'iSKQat 
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that is referred to ; and in the Epistle fo the Hebrews 
we read^ *' If Jesus could have given them rest,'* where 
he evidently means Joshua, the military general, lead- 
ing them into Canaan, who could not give them rest. 
Now the reason of this is, that Joshua in the Hebrew 
means ^^a saviour : ** Joshua, victorious general, trans- 
lated into Greeks would have been Jesus. Now in the 
Septuagint of the Old Testament, which is the Old 
Testament translated into Greek three hundred years 
fbefore the birth of our Lord, and in the Greek of the 
New Testament, wherever Joshua, the ' victorious 
general, is alluded to, he is called Jesus. But by trans- 
lating Joshua iuto Jesus the plain reader is misled, 
though the thinking one is not; and therefore it 
would have been better, where the word occurs in the 
Acts of the Apostles and in the Hebrews, if it had been 
rendered Joshua, and not by Jesus, as it is now ren- 
dered. Jesus here is simply Joshua. And the apostle 
adds, ^* These only are my fellow-workers unto the 
kingdom of God, which have been a comfort unto me.'* 
He refers also to " Epaphras, who is one of you, a ser- 
vant of Christ," and describes him as ** always labouring 
fervently for you in prayers, that ye may stand perfect 
and complete in all the will of God. For I bear him 
record, that he hath a great zeal for you, and them 
that are in Laodicea, and them in Hierapolis.** 

In the 14th verse he refers to the evangelist Luke ; 
" Luke, the beloved physician, and Demas, greet you," 
I think you have heard me remark before, that in the 
Roman Catholic Church there is a tradition that Luke 
was a painter ; it is a very great mistake, but it is the 
tradition, and they are bound to receive traditions 
exAotly^ as thej receive inspired Scri^^tures. They 
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believe that Luke was a painter; and how do thej 
prove iti Not by a text from the Bible, — the old- 
£sishioned way that we adopts — ^but by producing a 
, painting of our blessed Lord, which they say was 
painted by Luke. Of course that requires another 
tradition to show that it was painted by Luke ; but it 
is so large a capital that it can always be drawn on 
without being exhausted ; one tradition is always ready 
to back another. But if we want to prove that Luke 
was a physician, we have the best possible proof of it 
in his gospel. In reading Luke's gospel, and in read- 
ing the Acts, you may have been struck by this 
singular feature, that wherever a miracle is referred 
to that relates to the cure of disease, to the healing 
of a limb, to the unstopping of an ear, Luke de- 
scribes the process in language that marks the writer 
to have been a medical man. Now this is very inter- 
esting, and is one of those features that show that 
whilst Luke was an inspired penman, he was also an 
intelligent physician. And this reminds me of another 
thing. A Medical Missionary Society, such as I am 
informed is already organized, is a very noble idea. If 
you go into Central Africa, where Dr. Livingstone has 
been, or among some of the savage tribes that never 
heard the Gospel, your ability to bring all the re- 
sources of modem medical science to the treatment 
of disease, and the success which must necessarily 
attend such treatment, is one of the grandest and most 
effective pioneers of the Gospel ; for they seem to listen 
to the man who can heal disease with an interest, a 
deference, and a respect, that reminds one of those days 
when the Great Physician made the cure of the body 
a preparation for ministering to the BOuV. 

k2 
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" Salute the brethren which are in Laodicea, and 
Nymf^as, and the Church which is in his house." You 
have heard a great many dispfutes in modem times 
about the Church. Ask Dr. Wiseman; he will tell 
you it is the Pope, with all his cardinals^ archbishops, 
and bishops, constituting a grand hierarchy, that is the 
Church j and if you will not hear the Churchy you 
never can be sayed. Ask some eminent men in the 
Church of England, who take what are called Trac- 
tarian yiews, and they say, " We are the Church, and 
you must worship within our walls, and repeat our 
words, and conform to our Articles, and obey us ; and 
if you do not, you at least lose tremendously great, if 
not essential advantages." And I dare say, if you go to 
other denominations, to the Scotch Church, or among 
our Dissenting brethren, — ^for bigotry, unhappily, is 
not the monopoly of any one Church, it is found wher- 
ever the human heart beats, — you will find men who 
will not allow you to communicate with them, or will 
not admit you, or who will have very great suspicions 
of your society, if you do not agree to all their pecu- 
liarities. And again, you will find other men con- 
stantly speaking of the Church as a building; they 
say, "That is the church of St. Paul; that is 
a church of England ; that is a church of Scotland ; 
and that is the parish church.'* But the word 
" church," thus applied, is evidently a mistake. In the 
New Testament, the word " church " never means a 
collection of marble, or granite, or bricks, or mortar, or 
timber; but always a company of living and true 
Christians. It never means a building made with 
hands, but a company of true believers. What is the 
Church ? The grandest cathedral in continental Europe 
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is simply a shelter of the Churdh &om the winds and 
the rains that would otherwise beat upon it; the 
Church is inside, and the building is meant to protect 
the Church from wind and weather, — that is alL There 
is the Church national. There is also the Church con- 
gregational, which others think is the only form of the 
Church. But there is evidently something lower than 
either in the Bible ; there is '^ the Church in the house 
of Nymphasj*' in other words, the Church could be 
hdd inside a private dwelling. But what is the true 
definition of a Church ? Here it is : '' Wheresoever two 
or three are met together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them." This is a Church. Episcopacy, 
Presbytery, and Congregationalism, may be expedient, 
but they are not vital and essential. An architect may 
build a cathedral, an orator may collect a crowd ; but 
the Lord of glory descendiug into it alone can make 
that crowd a Church, that cathedral a cover for the 
people of God. 

One thought more occurs, here entitled to special 
notice. "Say to Archippus, Take heed to the min- 
istry." Now some have very high ideas of the 
ministry; and they have the notion that the laity 
ought not in any shape to interfere. I humbly ven- 
ture to submit that there are mistaken notions upon 
this subject. There are those who would trample 
the ministry imder foot, forgetting it is a divine ordi- 
iiance; but there are those who would make the 
minister a sort of god, which is equally desecrating the 
ordinance. But here is a case where an inspired 
apostle writes to the laity of Colosse, and tells them to 
say to Archippus, (me of their ministers^ " Tok^^ h&fi^ 
to the ministry which thou hast receWei. m ^iJCift "Visst^, 
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that thou fulfil it." It is a grand mistake to call the 
ministry the Church ; the ministers, whatever be their 
rank or degree, are simply, the officers, and the Church 
is the lay people. Certainly our officers would make 
a very sorry figure in the day of battle without their 
Soldiers. The army is made up of soldiers. The officers 
are not the army, they are only the leaders and com- 
manders of the army; and even their leading and 
commanding are limited by the Articles of War, and 
the laws of their honourable profession. It is so with 
the ministers of the Gospel j they are the ministers, 
the pastors, the officers, the leaders ; ^and all they say 
and teach is limited by the Articles that are before 
them, namely, the truths contained in the Word of 
God. 

One more remark on this closing chapter, and I have 
done. It is this. Paul was a prisoner at Rome ; he was 
a captive in the Mamertine prison. Now, how singular 
it seems, if when this Epistle was written, which was in 
the year 62, Peter was in Rome, — ^and if he ever was 
there, he must have been then, if at all, the head and 
bishop, or Pope of Rome, — that Paul should allude to 
every Christian of any distinction in Rome, and should 
omit to convey to Colosse the compliments of Peter, the 
ponti£P and bishop of Christendom. What does that 
tempt us to believe ? That Peter never was at Rome, 
in fact he never saw Rome ; and what they now pre- 
serve as his remains at Rome, are not the remains of 
Peter. I have looked very much into this subject; 
and I am persuaded from history that not only was 
Peter never bishop of Rome, still less ever ponti£P of 
Rome, but that he never was at Rome at all. 



EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 



"This apostolic city was known in the earliest 
periods of its history under various names. Under 
that of Therma it is associated with some interesting 
recollections. It was the resting-place of Xerxes on 
his march. A sister of Alexander the Great was called 
Thessalonica, and her name was given to the city of 
Therma. Strabo speaks of Thessalonica as the most 
populous town in Macedonia. Through the Middle 
Ages it never ceased to be important j and it is at the^ 
present day the second city in European Turkey. 
The reason of this is to be found in its geographical 
position. Situated on an inner bend of the Thermaic 
Gulf, half way between the Adriatic and the Hellespont,. 
on the sea margin of a vast plain, it was evidently 
destined for a mercantile emporium." — Conyhean and 
H<nj09on. 



CHAPTER I. 



DISTINCnVE FEATUBES OF THIS CHURCH — GOSPEL, ITS HEANINCI — 
ITS BFFB0T8 — APOSTOUO FOLLOWERS — AFFLICTION — CHRISTIAN 
BNSAMFLES— CHRISTIAN ORBDENTIALS— WAITINO. 



We read in that most instructive portion of inspired 
history, the Acts of the Apostles, an account of the 
first preaching of the Gospel to the people of Thessa- 
lonica. There we learned the circumstances of their 
Church, and some other facts which are either men- 
tioned or implied in the course of this present Epistle. 
It begins, like all ancient letters, with the name of the 
writer of the Epistle. Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy, in 
the opening chapter, address the letter ^^unto the 
Church of the Thessalonians." He distinguishes this 
Church by these features : — " In God the Father, and 
in the Lord Jesus Christ." It does seem, from the 
repeated use of these two remarkable expressions, that 
the apostle meant to make or to recognise a distinction 
of yery great value. By saying that they belonged to 
Crod the Father, he distinguii^ed them from the 
heathen who had many gods and Mse gods, whose 
characteristic brands they wore; and that with them 
the &therhood of God and the brotherhood of all 
believers were the most distiDguishing features. He 
says also they were ^^ In the Lord Jesus Christ :" if 
"In God the Father ^^ distinguished t\ieTii Ixorav ^^ 
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Gentiles or the heathen, "In Jesus Christ" distin- 
guished them from the Jews, and shows that they went 
a step farther than the Jews, who recognised God as 
the Father, but refused to recognise Jesus Christ as the 
only Saviour of all that believe. Thus this Christian 
Church, or division of it planted in Thessalonica, came 
to be distinguished from the Jews by accepting Christ 
as the Messiah; distinguished from the Gentiles or 
Pagans by accepting God as our Father in heaven ; 
and were so &r, as the apostle Peter calls the Christians 
in his epistle, " a holy nation, a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, to show forth the praises of him who hath 
called them from darkness unto his marvellous light." 
^ The apostle, with that exquisite tact, with that true 
courtesy, always the more beautiful because it was 
true, gives thanks always to God the Father for all He 
had done for them — recognising the good that the 
Church has done before he proceeds to find &ult with 
the errors that may adhere to it. The system of 
assuming all is wrong, and scolding and denouncing, is 
most unreasonable, and has no scriptural precedent ; — 
we ought to recognise the good, and thank God for it ; 
and then with more effect we may show the error or 
the sin, and reveal how it may be extirpated. Paul 
begins by thanking God, first of all, for what he recog- 
nised as their "work of feith," — "faith worketh by love," 
— "their labour of love," which neither wearies in the 
best nor fidters in the worst of times ; their " patience 
of hope," still stretching onward and upward, and never 
giving way; the three great graces of the Christian 
character, — £siith, which is retrospective to a Saviour 
that has been ; hope, which is prospective to a Saviour 
that Is to come ; and love, the cement between them, 
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that binds retrospective faith to prospective hope; 
saying and singing, '^ whom, having not seen, we love ; 
in whom, though now we see him not, yet believing, 
we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.** 
"Our light affliction, which is but for a moment^ 
worketh for us a far more exceeding, even an eternal 
weight of glory." 

'^ It is a Christian duty incumbent to all, and espe- 
cially to ministers, through virtue of their office, to be 
much taken and affected with the good we perceive in 
others, so as length of time, distance of place, or multi- 
plicity of other business, make us not forget it ; and 
that while we remember it, we do not suppress it, or 
the deserved commendation of those in whom it is, that 
so we may thereby prevail both with ourselves and 
others to follow and imitate it (Rom. xi. 14), and espe- 
cially to bless the Lord for it ; for Paul, though now 
at a distance, and much involved in other afi^irs, both 
of his own and of public concernment, doth yet a long 
time after, always when occasion offered, call to mind 
and commemorate the graces of God bestowed upon 
these Thessalonians, as a ground of thanksgiving to 
God, both by himself and others : ' Remembering with- 
out ceasing.' 

" Then do we rightly remember the graces of God, 
parts and abilities of others, when the remembrance of 
them doth not produce discouragement, carnal emula- 
tion, and envy in ourselves (Numb. xL 29), or flattering 
applause unto those who hate them (Prov. xxiv. 5), but 
matter of thankfulness to God who gave them ; for, a» 
appears from the connexion, Paul's remembrance of 
their gi'aces produceth this effect in him : * We give- 
thanks^ remembering without ceasing.^ 
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'^ A real believer may look upon ihe gracious receipts 
»f others, as matter of his thanksgiying unto God, in 
10 &r as their receipts do not only commend the giver 
Eph. i 3), but are profitable unto us as a copy to imi- 
tate (see ver. 7); as a ground of encoiuragement, to 
)xpect the like from God to ourselyes (1 Yvon, i l^X 
ind seyeral other ways ; for Paul gives thanks to €k>d 
for their receipts : ' Remembering without ceasing.' 

'' The life of a Christian is not a life of idleness, not 
i life of ease, nor yet a life outwardly prosperous and 
&ee from the cross ; his faith must have work, his love 
must have labour, and his hope must be attended with 
patience under the cross. 

'' As inward grace in the heart, where it is lively, 
oannot be hid, but must of necessity appear in its effects 
and fruits without; so it is not grace in the naked 
habit, but grace in exercise, which can yield comfort or 
encouragement unto the man himself, or matter of 
thankfulness unto God from others; for it was the 
'work of £siith, the labour of love, and patience of 
hope,* for which Paul giveth thanks to God, and from 
which he doth both encourage and incite them to 
constancy. 

" Though only God and a man's own conscience can 
pass a certain and infallible judgment upon his inward 
sincerity of heart in the exercise of Christian virtues 
(Rom. xiv. 4), yet so much of a man's sincerity may 
appear to gracious discemers in his outward conversa- 
tion and carriage, as will afford sufficient ground to 
pass a charitable judgment upon him, as one who dis- 
chargeth his duty sincerely, and in the sight of God ; 
for though Paul knew not their hearts, yet he doth 
^charitably judge they were sincere in what they did. 
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irhile be saith, ' your work of £iith and labour of love, 
in the sight of God.' " 

He proceeds to explain to them, if I may bo recapi- 
tulate, their Christiau history. He says, " Our gospel," 
— that is, our good news, for the word " gospel" consista 
of two Saxon words, God tpeU—ihaX is, God's news — 
for its component parts. Now, what should be the 
effect of good news upon the human heart? Happi- 
ness. And what is the Tery first effect that the Gospel 
should produce upou usi Not what it seema some- 
time^ in its perversion, to produce— terror, alarm, and 
deqnir : its action ought to be, and if unobstructed is, 
the T617 opposite ; its very fint effect is happiness j its 
Hoond, but always aucoeeding effect, is holiness : first, 
IJMrtftihiiHi and joy at the good news ; aud secondly, 
nt never sepnrate, holiness, as the best recognition we 
a ^ve in our lives of the good that God has done to 
And then he says, " This good news came to you 
ramjdy in word," — a mere sound without effect, — 
□ power." The tones of the harp of the minstrel- 
li of Isriicl came upon Saul's heart with power, 
k calmed liJB perturbed spirit; but the apostle 
t: only cnmo in power, but in the Holy 
1 thus to tlie heart ; and then it blos- 
nch assurance," 

, that God hath sent the Gospel in 

'o fi peo]>le, and given them a lively 

'17, tliough but for a season, to sow 

ind saving knowledge among them. 

mksgiving unto God, both 

bthers on tlieir behalf, even though 

I afterwards should, by force of 

> removed trom ftiftta ■. "^^ 
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good and fruit of such a ministiy is not always removed 
with them, but lasts after they are gone (John iy. 
37, 38); for Paul thanks the Lord upon behalf of 
this Church, that he and his associates had preached 
the Gospel in life and power among them, though they 
were for the present driven from them : " We give 
thanks," (ver. 2), " for our gospel came unto you in 
power." 

The Lord's usual way is not to send a lively and 
powerful ministry unto a place, but where he hath 
some of his elect to be converted and saved by that 
means ; for Paul having affirmed (ver. 4) that he knew 
there was an elect people among them, he giveth this 
as one evidence upon which that knowledge was 
grounded, even because God had sent such a ministiy 
unto them : " For our gospel came unto you in 
power." 

'^ That a people, or person, may prove constant in faith 
and piety, they would often remember the love of their 
first espousals to Christ, with what fervency and seri- 
ousness he did bear himself in upon them, how sweet, 
how lively, how ravishing the glad tidings and report 
of him in the mouth of his servants were once unto 
them ; and how much they were then convinced of a 
beauty in truth, and in the feet and carriage of those 
who did carry the message of truth and peace unto 
them ; the remembrance whereof may stir up some 
longing desires to find that in Christy in truth, and in 
a sent ministry, which once they found, at least may 
render them ashamed to make defection from them ; 
for the apostle's remote scope, as we show, in calling 
them to mind of the lively manner wherein the word 
was first /^reached among them, and how they them- 
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selTes were witnesses to it, and convinced of it, is hereby 
to excite them unto constancy and perseverance : 'For 
our gospel came unto you in power.' " 

He adds : ''To show that this assurance of acceptance 
did not make them presume, you became followers of 
U3." But it would not be enough to follow an apostle. 
Paul was imperfect ; Peter dissembled ; and therefore, 
to conform to any human example, however beautiful, 
would be wrong; and therefore the apostle immedi^ 
ately adds : " And ye became followers of us, and of 
the Lord. Having received the word in much affliction." 
They were in persecution, in poverty, in want; and 
they received the word in much affliction. Affliction 
seems essential, more or less, to every man, before he 
receives the word in power, in the Holy Ghost, and in 
much assurance ; affliction seems to act upon the heart 
like the spring showers that feed the soil, or like the 
morning dews that fall softly, but saturate and prepare 
the soil for the seeds that are to grow up into blossom 
and fruitage. When the affliction comes, it is then 
that, more than ever, we look about, and see if there 
be in this world, where all seems to tilt and rock, any 
one spot of rest and of quiet, on which we can stand 
still, and see, and love, and know, and learn of God, 
and not be afraid. Such a rest is found not in the 
world, but above the world ; for Christ is the rest of 
his people, and in Him there is no condemnation. 

"It is the duty of Christians, and such as being 
made conscience of, doth strongly savour of a gracious 
change in them, to propound unto themselves for imi- 
tation, not the example of a multitude to do evil 
(Exod. xxiiL 2), but of those in whom they observe tVva 
most eminent evidenoea of a work of saving ^toa^ \ Ssst 
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the apostle doth mention this as a matter of their 
oommendatioQ, a reason of thanksgiving to God on 
their behalf, and as an evidence of their election^ that 
they did imitate him and his associates : ' And ye 
became followers of us,' saith he. 

^' As there would be something worthy of imitation 
in the life of a minister^ besides his plain, painful, and 
elaborate preaching, otherwise his naughty life may 
destroy more than his preaching can save, seeing all men 
are more addicted naturally to be guided with example 
than with precept (Gen. zlii. 16), and with an ill example 
rather than a good (GaL ii. 13) ; so it is the duty of 
people not only to lend an ear to their minister's 
doctrine, but an eye to his pious life and conv3*sation, 
that the same instructions being inculcated both upon 
the ear by his doctrine and their eye by his example, 
they may work upon their hearts and lives the more 
efifectually; for both these are implied while Paul 
commends them from this, that they did imitate their 
pastors : ' And ye became followers of us.' 

"The most gracious of Christians, whether they be 
private professors or public ministers, are not to be 
followed absolutely and in all things, but in so far as 
they are followers of Christ, whose example is the rule 
and measure of all examples, and is to be followed 
absolutely and without reservation in all his moral 
actions, wherein h» intended to cast us a copy (Matt, 
xi. 29); for Paul mentioneth their following of the 
Lord in the last place, as that which did bound and set 
the just limits unto their following of men. 

" Such power is there in the word of God when it is 

received, that is, understood, assented unto, and em- 

braced, and especially when the word of promise is by 



fittth reeeived; and improved both for pardon of sm 
Bnd subduing of it (Acts xv. 9), that it works a mighty 
tskange in iia i^ecieivers of it, makes them quit their 
wonted guides, the course of this world, the prince of 
the power of the air, and the lusts of their flesh (Eph. 
ii. 2), and give thenfselves up to follow the examples of 
men most eminent in gracious practice, in so &r as 
thej are followers of Christ Kieither can any gracious 
change of this kind be expected in them, until the 
word be thus received by them ; for Paul makes their 
receiving of the word a necessary antecedent of their 
following of him and Christ : ^ Ye became followers of 
us and of the Lord, having received the word/ " 

Now says the apostle, "You not only became fol- 
lowers of us, but you were ensamples to all that believe 
in Macedonia and Achaia;" that is, in Northern and 
Southern Greece. Here is another effsct of Chris- 
tianity: not only does it give assurance, and peace, 
and quietness; not only does it lead you to be fol- 
lowers of the apostles and followers of the Lord ; not 
only does it enable you to receive the Word in afflic- 
tion, but in spite of affliction, with much joy of the 
Holy Ghost; but it also induces you to become en- 
samples to everybody around you : your creed shines 
from your conduct; and the world, that will not 
read Paul's Epistles, will read those living epistles 
which are visible on the Exchange, in the counting- 
house^ in the world, always and everywhere; and 
the world will judge what your Christianity means 
by what your character is. Let me ask you, then, 
can you bear affliction, not only with resignation, 
for a stoic could be resigned, but with acquieaoeucft^ 
A Christian only can say, " Not as 1 ^W, Xsvx^. w^ 

VOL, JX. L 
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thou wilt" Does what you have reodYed of the 
gospel make jon any happier, wiser, better, more 
circumspect^ more useful, more watchful for an op- 
portunity of doing good and saying goodt In other 
words, can the world see, by your integrity, your 
honesty, your consistency, your cheerfulness, and hap- 
piness, that Christianity has produced an impression 
upon you ; so that you are ensamples to all that be- 
lieye, whercTer you are placed in the proYidenoe of 
God? 

The apostle states what the effect of this was; and 
it is Tery remarkable how one step leads to another 
in this beautiful chapter, — ^this chain of privil^es 
and duties. " For from you sounded out the word of 
the Lord not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every place your £dth to God-ward is spread 
abroad." The apostle says they were ensamples, and 
they were followers; but he does not give the least 
hint that they preached; and yet, though they did 
not preach, from them '* sounded out the word of the 
Lord." What does this teach us? That character 
and conduct are eloquent ; that there is a silent but 
most successful preaching in a good man's consistent 
and Christian life. It is not necessary, when you mix 
with the world, that you should proclaim, "I am a 
Christian;'* it is not necessary always to speak in 
texts ; nor is it necessary always to introduce religious 
phrases : you may listen to conversation in which not 
one thing is said about God or the Bible ; and yet, if 
you come to weigh the conversation well, you will find 
it is the most religious conversation you ever listened 
to; and, on the other hand, you may listen to conversa- 
tlon where texts shall be quoted, and holy names shall 
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be mentioned^ and solemn observations shall be made, 
and there will be a conviction in your mind that there 
was no religion in the conversation at alL It is the 
.tone, tendency, and unafifectedness of your words, a sen- 
sitive and acute mind can at once comprehend, which 
indicate the nature and the character of your conver- 
sation. It is very easy to speak the phrases of reli- 
gion ; it is required to live the life of religion ; and it 
is a lesson that we often need to learn, and many good 
men need to learn, that it is not necessary always to 
be quoting in your letters, invitations, bills, and busi- 
ness documents, and your receipts, texts and sacred 
words ; your religion is to be shown in your justice, 
integrity, honesty, consistency, and cheerfulness, and 
self-sacrifice, when that self-sacrifice can do good to one 
or give pleasure to another. 

" It is the duty of all who live where the gospel is 
preached, to carry a good report of Christ and the 
gospel, both by their word and work, into all places 
where they do resort, if so they may thereby allure 
others with whom they converse to think well of Christ 
and embrace the gospel, which maketh an offer of him : 
for the publishing of the gospel in Macedonia and 
Achaia, here spoken o^ was chiefly by means of such • 
Thessalonians as did traffic in those places : for, ' from 
you sounded out the word of the Lord.' 

''There is not any one thing which maketh the 
gospel sound louder, the soimd of it to be heard better, 
and its offer embraced more readily, than when a 
sound profession is beautified, adorned, and seconded 
by sober, sincere, ' painful, and conscientious practice : 
for it was such a profession, seconded with such a 
practice, in these of Thessalonica, ^YaOoi tc^^ ^^ 

l2 
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gospel sound from them in Macedonia and Achaia; 
the word signifies to sound i^brill and fiu-, as with the 
noise of a trumpet or voice of a Hon-herald. 

^' It tendeth much fiir giring credit to the gospel &r 
and near, that great dties and hoiK>urable personages 
do once receive it ; for Thflualoaica wns the chief city 
in all Macedonia^ winevB w^re mai^y women of credit 
and note (Acts xviL 4) ; and therelbve upon their xe- 
ceiving the gospel, the word of the Lord did buund oat 
in all Macedonia and Achak. 

" There is nothii^ more ordinary for God, than to 
outwit the devil and his most witty instniments, in lo 
far as what is intended by them as the most probable 
mean to destroy the gospel, the Logpd doth make it 
tend to the further sppeading of it; for, therefore, 
doubtless, did Satan and his instiuments mise so hot a 
perse^ition against the gospel in Thessalonica (chap, 
ii. 14), because they thought the noise of that ill usage 
which the gospel did meet with in that prime city, 
spreading far and near, would soAre odiers from em- 
bracing it ; and yet the Lord makes the very same 
thing, to wit, the spreading report of the cruelty of 
persecutora, together with Ihe repoirt of constancy in 
believers^ a mean of spreading the gospel fiir and near. 
'In every place,' si^th he, 'your ftdth to God-ward is 
spread abroad.' 

'^ Though the grace of faith be rooted in the heart, 
and cannot be immediately seen, yet wherever it is, it 
cannot long be hid, but needs must discover itself by 
the external fruits, whidi follow upon it and flow from 
it : for the flame of their Mih did spread abroad by 
manifesting itself in its fruits. 

''It ie a piece of a mtnistei^s duty in relation to 
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bjft flocky. as to prtea. oonseiMiee-naluiig of duty upon 
tham (1 Tim* iri^ 17X rebuke them aometiimes shainplj 
(Tii. L 13), jea^ and to oomplaiii. of them hctix. to Qod 
and man ^ palfiaUfi negleok of duty (Isa. zliz. i) ; 
80 to commend them also unto others, even to strangosy 
for the good that is in them^ that thereby they them- 
selves may be the more encouraged in their duty 
(chap. iy. 9, 10), and others provoked to follow them 
in that which is so praiseworthy (2 Cor. iv. 2).'' 

He next states, '^ For they themselves," that is the 
world, '' show of us what manner of entering in we had 
unto you." And then he explains what the change 
was : ^' how ye turned to God from idols to serve the 
living and true God." Is there idolatry in modem 
Christendom 1 Unquestionably there is. What was 
an idol ? A &nciful or an imaginary god, before whom 
the idolater bowed down, and to whom he gave praise 
and confidence. But what is an idol in the present 
times 1 It may be a child in the home, it may be a 
sovereign in the pocket, it may be an estate, it may 
be literature, it may be politics, it may be science : 
that which absorbs the whole thought, and excludes 
the living and the true God, that is an idolj and it 
ought to be deposed from its niche, and its, place filled 
mHi Him who claims the whole temple of the heart his 
possession and all its designs for his glory, and who is 
worthy of it all. 

The apostle adds, ''While you thus turned to the 
living God, you came also to wait for his Son from 
heaven ;" there is the attitude of a true Christian ; he 
is not looking for happiness from the world, but 
happiness in religion in spite of the world -, Otad \i^ Yi^ 
looking for the fall possession of happiue^ \\xaAi xi<^^^x 
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wanes, but ever waxes^ when the Lord shall come from 
heaven, ^'whom he raised from the dead, even Jesus, 
which delivered us from the wrath to come ;" so that 
there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus. 



CHAPTER I. 10. 

TBB ADVENT. 

Herb we have combined in one the cross on which the 
Saviour said, '^ It is finished/' and those many crowns 
— ^the crowns of creation, providence, and redemption 
— ^wearing which he will come again to be admired by 
all that believe, and to be glorified throughout the 
universe in that day. We read here, first of all, of his 
delivering us from the wrath to come ; the result and 
finiit of the work of expiation, atonement, and sacrifice. 
We read next of his coming again, at the end of the 
age, or, as it is rendered, the end of the world : " We 
wait for his Son fi-om heaven,'* from whence he will 
descend at the last act of this perplexed and mingled 
drama, in which we play a part so momentous. And 
lastly, we read of our relative attitude between the 
cross, by which we are delivered from the wrath to 
come, and the crown, when its wearer shall return and 
make all things new. Meanwhile we are represented 
as waiting until He come from heaven whom God raised 
from the dead. 

We have first of all presented to us the fact that 
Jesus has delivered us from the wrath to come. It is 
therefore plain, that, irrespective of and without an 
interest in his interposing sacrifice, vie Effete %i:^o^afc\\si 
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what is here called wrath — a wrath ever accumulating 
— wrath that is still to come, when millions of years 
have been spent in enduring it — a wrath that shall 
have no exhaustion and no end. Why were we ex- 
posed to such wrath, so dreadful and so enduring ? for 
wrath here is simply the punitive retribution and judg- 
ment of God pronounced upon every soul that doeth 
evil. It is as much part of God's economy that he 
«hould punish the guilty, as that he should glorify and 
make happy the perfectly innocent. Were he to flinch 
— if I may use the expression — ^£rom the infliction of 
penalty provoked by sin, there would be no confidence 
in him that he would make good the promise he has 
given to them that love, and from the Ate^ and without 
Altering obey him« It is a law as lasting m the attri- 
bute of Deity itself that the soul that sins shall die ; 
and it is a law co-equal and cotemporaneous, that 
the soul which is perfectly holy shall remain perfectly 
happy for ever and ever. These two great laws are the 
very pillars that sustain God's moral government : the 
denial of the one or the other is the abjuration of all 
that Scripture clearly and unequivocally reveals. In 
the denial of these there is the logical rejection of 
order and government, right and wrong. These laws, 
applied as tests and criteria to our character, prove that 
we have sinned — sinned in Adam, and sinned in our- 
selves. Were we detached &om Adam, and tested by 
our own doings or deserts for a single day, we should 
be found guilty ; and the breach of law is death ; the 
transgression of it is the sure passport to wrath, tribu- 
lation, and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth 
evil. All flesh has sinned ; all humanity is wrecked 
and undone ; and if left alone just as it is^ it goes like 
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the rush of a stream to the ocean into endless and 
inexhaustible wrath to come. In this state and con*- 
djLtion, we hear glorious news : Jesus has delivered na 
horn the wrath to come; rescued us from a ruin we 
had provoked — that some of us had even challenged ; 
and has reinstated us in a glory that we had forfeited^ 
and that some of us had no desire to win back ; and 
he has done so not by gold or silver, or any such cor- 
ruptible things^ but we are told by his own precious 
blood, as the blood of a lamb without spot and without 
blemish. Here is the whole gospel in a nutshell : 
siimers ruined by nature, restored by Christ ; sinners 
inevitably rushing into wrath to come, drawn back, and 
placed under another attraction^ and through Christ's 
sacrifice made heirs and inheritors of glory to come. 
But how did he thus deliver us ) He took our place ; 
the curse we deserved he endured ; the wrath we had 
provoked he took into his own bosom ; so that by what 
he suffered I escape the everlasting curse; and that 
law which I could not and cannot now obey, obedience 
to which, nevertheless^ is the only right and title to 
heaven, he obeyed for me ; so that by what he suffered 
I am delivered from the curse ; by what he did I am 
entitled to the glory and the blessing ; and hence in 
Jesus Christ that beautiful chapter, the 53d of Isaiah, 
is.no more a prophet's vision, but a great realil^ and 
a blessed experience : '' He was wounded for our trans- 
gression, the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
and by his stripes we are healed ;" and he, the Man of 
Sorrows, made atonement for sin, and was numbered as 
a sacrifice with transgressors. 

What intensity must there be in that sin which 
needed such an atonement, and b^ ^\iO[i ^ ^^M\ssv.\ 
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The blood of bulls and of goats could not wash it away ; 
all the rites of Levi could not remove it ; it needed the 
efficacy of an infinite sacrifice to redeem firom an eternal 
ruin the heirs by nature of wrath to come. And what 
a love must there have been in God, to withhold not 
his own Son — ^to give him up to the death for us all ! 
What a magnificent text, " God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on him may not {)erish, bub have eternal life." In 
these very words, "gave his only-begotten Son," we 
have presumptive evidence that Jesus Christ was God : 
" to wait for his Son ;" in the feet that he was raised 
from the dead, and the intimation, therefore, that he 
died, we have the evidence that Christ was man. You 
ask, how the expression "his Son" can prove he was 
God ? The Jews took up stones to stone Tiim because 
he said he was " the Son of God, making himself equal 
with God." The Jews understood the import of their 
own distinctive phraseology ; they understood the full 
reach of the expression, " God's Son ;" and when they 
heard Jesus of Nazareth assume the sublime title, they 
felt, and justly, that either he was Grod or he was a 
blasphemer ; there was no standing-place between. If 
he was not God, he blasphemed, and the Jews justly 
took up stones to stone him ; if he was God, as we 
believe he was, then we deplore their insensibility, and 
blindness, and sin. 

We have the evidence, in the next place, that he 
was man ; for the very words on which I am now com- 
menting teach us he was raised from the dead. If he 
died, he must have been man. God cannot die ; and 
therefore, in the fact that Jesus died, we have as clear 
evidence that he was man, as in the other feet, that he 
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was God's Son, we have evidence that he was God over 
all, and blessed for evermore. Let us learn from this 
extraordinary combination the excellence and glory of 
that atonement made once for all for us. We had 
sinned, therefore humanity must suffer; but God 
cannot suffer, therefore God became man and suffered. 
But man cannot satisfy : no man can satisfy for himself, 
much less for a world. Jesus was God, and satisfied ; 
while he suffered the penalty, he exhausted it. His 
power to satisfy was equal to his capacity to suffer; 
and by his suffering, which we cannot describe, and by 
his satisfaction, which we cannot measure, there was 
made for us a perfect atonement, by which we are 
delivered from the wrath to come. It is through him, 
and because of him, literally true, " There is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus ;" there is- 
no wrath to any one that flees to him for refuge. As 
soon might the pursuer of old kill the manslayer in the- 
city of refuge, which would have been a heinous crime, 
as wrath touch a hair of the head of that believing soul 
that has fled to Christ for deliverance and a shelter 
from the wrath to come. 

We read that this Saviour who died for us as man, 
who satisfied for us as God, is now in heaven : " to wait 
for his Son from heaven." He was raised from the 
dead ; he ascended into heaven ; he sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father. Christ's ascension into heaven 
was just as necessary as Christ's sacrifice upon earth. 
What he purchased on his cross he applies from his 
throne. By his death he made it possible for me to be 
forgiven ; by his reign upon the throne, he makes me 
willing to be forgiven. What he purchased oxi. fejA 
cross as a sacriBce, he bestows from \i\a ftiTOti"^ «a^^»xq.^ 
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of kings and Lord of lordiL If Christ had never died, 
my forgiTenesB would have been impossible ; if Christ 
had never risen an intercesaor in heaven, the applioar 
tion of that fo^ireness ooiild never be fitot. But now 
he sends his Holy Spirit to persuade me of his excel- 
lence — to convince me of the perfection of his sacrifioe 
— ^to induce me to believe in his bleosed name, and to 
lay bold upon bis glorious sacrifice, and to enjoy all the 
happiness of pardon and peace through him. 

We also read tbat^ whilst he died upon the earth ft 
sacrifice — whilst he now sits in heaven au intercessor- 
he will some again at the end of thia age : " to wait fbr 
his Son from heaven j" he is not there for ever. He 
will leave the tlirone, oome down to earth, no loi^i;er 
tha Man of Sorrows, to make actual the prophecy of the 
-53d chapter of Isaiah, but aa the Sing of kings and 
Lord of Irards, to take to himself the kingdom he has 
panhaaed, and to make visibly his own those preciona 
•anb that vill be the monuments of bis love, and tha 
P graoe, through endless ages to oome. 
'l tb» whole of this a very' remarkable 
I gi«at type, — that of the ancient high 
h prieat of old first of all offered saori- 
D altar without ; aft« he had offered 
■ want into the holy of holies, and there, 
I altar, he made iutaroession nunglod with 
• golden oeoaer j whilst the high priest 
J of holiea making interoeasion for the 
t people were itaoding outside 
* U^ piiest to oome out, and lift up his 
• a blewng npon all the tribes of 
h eiMtlj •ozmaponda to the position of our 
Ijft tite uuusBt high f rieit offered tha 
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saerifioe without^ and finished it, Jesas offdred one 
BBUsrifice o&ce Ibr all for the sins of all that believe 
eighteen hundred and twenty years ago. Secondly, as 
the high priest when he had finished the atonement 
went into the holy of holies, bearing the names of the 
tribes npon his breastplate, with the golden censer, 
burning incense and making intercession ; so Jesus, 
after he had completed the atonement on earth, outside, 
ascended into heaven, the true holy place, not made 
with bands^ where he now liveth to make intercession 
for ns« As the Israelites, while the high priest was in 
the holy of holies interceding, were standing without, 
waiting for the high priest to come out and bless them ; 
80 now we Christians, who believe in our Great High 
Priest, are at this moment waiting for the Son of God 
fitom heaven, who has been raised from the dead, and 
who has delivered us firom the wrath to come. Our 
petition, therefore, is that of waiting, for the egress of 
tiie High Priest, to pronounce that blessing that will 
go down into nature's depths, that will shoot up into 
creation's heights ; that will cast out all that offends, 
»ad restore to the wilderness the fragrance of the rose, 
and to the desert all the glory and the riches of Eden. It 
Ib, therefore, a very interesting fact, that the position 
of every Christian is that of waiting ; not for bis death, 
not for heaven, but for the High Priest to come out 
and to pronounce the blessing upon us and all ours. 
If we be waiting for our Great High Priest to come 
OQt, it implies that we love him. Love seeks the near- 
ness of and communion with the object on which it is 
oentred. Benoe the apostle tells us, '* Whom having 
not seen we love ; in whom though now we s^ Vivcsw 
no*^** for he IS in the holy place» " yet \>^Yvs^\Bl^^ nh\L\^ 
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is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen, '' we rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
fuU of glory." 

If we are waiting for him, we believe the promise 
that he will come forth to us. Bepeatedly throughout 
the New Testament we read, " To them that look for 
him will he come the second time without sin unto 
salvation." Hence he says himself, *' I will not leave 
you comfortless; I will come to you." Hence the 
promise of the angels, ^' That same Jesus who is taken 
up from you into heaven shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go." Such are some of the promises 
of the' second advent. Now every time Christian who 
waits for his advent accepts that promise. But if we 
are waiting for the fulfilment of this promise, we shall 
pray for it. It may be said, — How can our prayers 
hasten a fixed thing, or alter a chronology settled from 
everlasting ages 1 We cannot explain the metaphysics 
of prayer, but we can understand the duty and the 
privilege of prayer. No sooner had Christ gone into 
heaven, than his beloved Church began to pray, " Come, 
Lord Jesus j" and the petition became intenser the 
longer that it lasted, "Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly;" 
and^at last, to comfort the waiting and the longing 
Church, the answer came down from heaven, " Behold 
I come quickly." And therefore to pray for it is a 
duty and a privilege, which we will cherish, whilst we 
may not be able to understand how the prayers of 
the Church can hasten the accomplishment of what is 
absolutely fixed. 

This prospect of and waiting for the advent of our 
blessed Lord is great comfort in affliction. The darkest 
nJgbt must have a morning ; the most stormy tempest 
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must have an end ; the troubles that afflict the just 

may be many, but they are transient and temporary. 

Hence the consolation addressed to God's people, " Lift 

up your heads, for your redemption draweth nigh ; " 

hence the comfort given by James to sufferers, " The 

coming of the Lord draweth nigh." And hence the 

ancient Church cheered itself and sustained its heart in 

the bitterest persecutions by this conviction : " They 

will last only for a little, they will soon be finished ; 

and the advent of Him, whose right it is to reign, will 

cheer, and comfort, and crown us." If we are waiting 

for the coming of the Son of God from heaven, we shall 

cherish the hope of it. Faith is founded upon a truth 

revealed ; hope is based upon a promise of good that is 

to be enjoyed. What God has said, we believe ; what 

God has promised, we hope for. Hence faith sustains 

in the path of duty, hope cheers in the expectation of 

the future. Christ's coming from heaven is the subject 

of hope. Hence we read, '* The grace of our Lord Jesus 

Christ teacheth us to deny ungodliness and worldly 

lusts, and to live soberly, and righteously, and godly, 

in this present world ; looking for that blessed hope, 

the glorious appearing of Jesus Christ, our great God 

and Saviour, who loved us, and gave himself for us." 

" What may we expect when Christ comes ? Why 
. should we thus prayerfully, hopefully, joyfully, patiently, 
wait for Christ's advent 1 When he comes, all creation 
will be delivered from its thraldom ; Satan, the great 
usurper of the kingdom, will be cast out ; the joy and 
happiness of God's own will be completed, and every 
desert on the earth shall rejoice, and every solitary 
place shall blossom even as the rose. We look for it^ 
and wait for it, because at hia adveiA \Xift ^\i& qI^'^^i 
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'whom li^, like fheir Lord's, is a hidden light, nds- 
intOTpreted, mistrndevstood, and misapprehended, will 
then be manifested. The apostle says, <*An creation 
groaaos a&d travails in pain, waiting for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of Qod ; ^ that ss, those who are tme 
Ohristkms will be seeft to be so beyond the reach of 
misapprehensieii or mistake. 

When Christ <5omes, they that sleep in Christ will be 
raised, they that are living in Christ will be changed ; 
''ft>r tiie Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
tramp of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first ; 
then we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them In the clouds^ to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so shall we be for ever with the Lord." 
We wait, therefore, for his advent, because all the dead 
in Christ — our fethers, our children, our near and dear 
relatives-Hshall return to this very world that they 
lefbj and happy families shall mingle again in the 
universal family, the many folds constituting one flock; 
and so shall we be for ever with the Lord. 

"We may learn hence divers doctrinal truths concern- 
ing Christ, wherein the apostle had doubtless instructed 
the Thessalonians at greater length, but doth now pro- 
pound them in most wonderful brevity, as, 1. That Jesus 
Christ is true God ; for he calls him the Son of the 
Father, and therefore of the same substance with him, 
even God himself: 'To wait for the Son of God.* 
2. He is also man ; for it is implied he was once dead, 
and therefore he behoved to be also man ; ' whom he 
raised from the dead.' 3. Though he have two natures, 
yet he is but one person ; for he speaks of the Son of 
Ood and him who was dead, not aa of two, but as of 
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one a»d the same : ' ¥cfr his Son, whom he raised froth 
the dead.' 4. Jesus Christy at his Father's appoiut- 
ment (Psa. xL), hath undertaken to he a Sayionr, 
Redeemer^ and Deliverer of the elect from that wrath 
wliidi is due to them for sin ; Ibr therefore is he called 
'Jesua,' wlUoh signifies a saviour (Matt. i. 31), and 
is aaid ^to deliver ns from the wrath to come/ 5. 
JesuB Christ, the Lord of life, did give himself to death, 
ther^y to satisfy justioe for sin ; foor it is implied he 
was dead, while it is said, 'Whom he raised from the 
dead.' 6. Jesus Christ having satitsfied the Father's 
juslice hy his death, was loosed oat of prison, raised up 
from death, and absolved by the Father, as having 
performed all he undertook : for, ^ He raised him from 
the dead.' 7. Jesus Christ, after his resurrection, did 
ascend to heaven, to take possession of it in the name 
of the elect (Eph. ii.), and to make application unto the 
elect of all those good things which he had purchased 
by his death (Acts v. 31); for that they looked for him 
'from heaven,' saith he is there, and consequently 
that he ascended thither. 8. Jesus Christ in his bodily 
presence doth now reside in heaven, and not upon earth; 
for there he resides, whence he is expected to come : 
* And to wait for his Son from heaven.' 9. As Jesus 
Christ did deliver the elect from the wrath to come, by 
paying of a sufficient ransom to provoked justice in his 
death ; so he is carrying on, while he is now in heaven, 
the work of their delivery towards perfection by making 
application of the redemption purchaeed, both to pardon 
sin in its guilt, and to subdue sin in its strength (Acts 
V. 31) ; for the word * delivered,' in the original, may 
be read in the present time, as well as the preterit^ 
*Who delivereth us.' 10. Jesus CVimX. ^^ ^^vcv 

VOL, IX. If 
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return from heaven, and come to earth at the last day, 
to judge 4;be quick and the dead (2 Tim. iv. 1), for his 
coming is waited for by believers, and therefore it must 
be: *To wait' for his coming. 11. Then, at that 
time, shall Jesus Christ complete the work of the elect's 
delivery from that wrath to come, by acquitting them 
openly, and pronouncing, as their Judge, that blessed 
sentence, * Come, ye blessed of my Father ' (Matt, xxv.) ; 
for so much is implied, while his delivering of us from 
the wrath to come is annexed to his second coming : 
*Look for his Son — who delivered, or delivereth us 
firom the wrath to come.' 12. Jesus Christ the Jtidge 
shall not then acquit or deliver all from that wrath, 
but only such who here have lived by faith, and fled to 
him for a refuge, and laid hold upon the ransom paid 
by him." 



CHAPTER II. 



FAX7L*8 YINDICATIOK OF HIS MOTIVES— CHABACTBB OF HIS 
PREACHIKO — PLEA8INO MEN — WORLDLY CENSURE — LOVE, THE 
SECRET OF POWER — THE TEBTT-MAKER AND PREACHER —WEEK- 
DAT PREACHERS— PRAISE AND BLAME. 



I DO not know a more afTectionate address in the whole 
New Testament than this pastoral reminiscence of the 
extraordinary labours of Paul. It is sent in love and 
sympathy to a people to whom he had long, faithfully, 
and fully preached the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
Throughout the chapter there is no dictation, no 
violent invective, nor any appeal, except to the affec- 
tions of the heart. The disinterested motives which 
inspired the great apostle they could not fail to see or 
to appreciate. His language is not that of self-praise, 
or egotism, or uncalled-for eulogy upon his pastoral 
work ; it is an appeal to them who knew him, for the 
sake of those who did not know him, as to the purity 
of his motives, the faithfulness of his preaching, the ful- 
ness of his labours, and the effects which both had pro- 
duced upon the hearts of them that had prayerfully 
and constantly listened to him. He says, " For your- 
selves, brethren, know our entrance in unto you, that it 
was not in vain." He says, "We had suffered much," 
for of all the apostles he was the gi^eatest sufferer^ " and 
were shamefully entreated, as you \!^ >K£iQ^ ^ 

M 2 
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Philippi ; but the shamefulness of our treatment at 
Philippi did not shut my mouth, nor in the least degree 
fetter my freedom, nor impair my love for you ; on the 
contrary, we were bold to speak unto you the gospel of 
God with much contention," or, as it is in the margin, 
" agony, or conflict for you." 

'^ As a suffering lot doth usually attend sincere and 
faithful ministers, so it often ^Us out that tlx y meet 
with most of trouble and suffering at the close of some 
notable piece of service done to their master Christ. 
Satan's malice is hereby more provoked (Acts xvi. 18, 
19) ; and God giveth way to his malice then, to teach 
his servants that their reward is not to be expected 
here (Acts xiv. 19, with 22), and to divert them, by 
this humbling exercise, from being transported with 
lofty thoughts of themselves, arising from their great 
success (2 Cor. xil 7) ; for Paul did suffer much, and 
was 'shamefully entreated at Philippi,' immediately 
after he had erected a throne and Church for Christ in 
that place (Acts xvi. 12, with xix. 4). 

"Where grace is lively and vigorous, or where 
habitual grace is quickened by present influence from 
God, and when duty is sweetened by the fejth of an 
interest in God who doth enjoin it, afflictions, crosses, 
and sufferings for well-doing, will be so for from quench- 
ing zeal, that they will rather inflame it : for though 
Paul had suffered much before in Philippi, yet he was 
bold to preach at Thessalonica ; being assisted by God, 
and having his interest in God as his own God." 

He also adds, " Wliilst we did so, what was the cha- 
racter of my preaching ? It was not of deceit," there 
was nothing deceitful in it ; " nor of uncleanness," it 
was not the consecration of sin ; "nor in guile," it 
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was straightforward, open, honesty destitute of all guile 
or crookeduew^ ; *' hut m we were allowed of God to he 
put in trust with, the gospel, eyen so we speak ; not as 
pleasing men, hut God, which trieth our hearts." What 
a suhlime ma^im 1 You are to speak or to preaoh,-r^ 
for all Christians must, eaoh in, his sphere, speak 
to others the truths q( the GospeI,*^seeking not to 
please men, hut to profit m^^^ Please^ if you can ; 
hut never sacrifice the truth in order to propitiate. 
Tou may he most charitahle, and yet you may he most 
uncompromising. If you can conciliate hy sacrificing 
what you pre&r, do it ; hut never^ to ooneiliate the 
whole world, sacdfice one vital truth in your enun- 
ciation of what God's Holy Spirit has revealed. It is 
most desirable to please; and if the pleasing can he 
secured without sa^ifice of truth, by all means desire 
to do it. The Preacher, it is said, sought out " accept- 
able words." The same truth may be conveyed in 
different formulas; one man will speak a truth so 
coarsely, and fiercely, and apparently in so irritated 
a temper, tbftt his people will rep^l it and him also ; 
another man will speak the same truth, not less purely 
nor less faithfully, in conciliatory, affectionate, and 
kind words, and hundreds will receive it and be profited 
by it. Seek men's profit rather than men's pleasure ; 
but if you can please while you profit, thank God fo 
the gift, and persevere. 

He adds, " Neither at any time used we flattering 
words," we did not praise you where praise was not 
merited, '' nor a cloak of covetousness ; " we did not 
praise you in order to get yours ; as he expresses it in 
another epistle, " We sought not yours, but you." 

*« The sin of Satteryy at least when j^v^xl "«%.^ \»^ ^"^^ 
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allowed, cannot consist with the grace of sincerity (as 
in no man, so much less) in a minister : where a man 
enslaveth himself to please the sinful humours of 
people, and upon any terms not to irritate them, he 
will not spare to wrest the truth of God, to make it 
suhservient to his base design by strengthening the 
hands of the wicked, and promising him life (Ezek. xiii. 
22), for Paul denieth that he used flattering words, as 
inconsistent with that sincerity formerly spoken of, 
which appears by the casual particle * for : ' ' For 
neither at any time used we flattering words.' 

"Though flatterers be deep dissemblers, and bend 
their wit to make all men believe they respect and love 
them, when they but seek to prey upon them (Pro v. 
xxix. 5), yet a man of understanding will easily discern 
them : and it argues either great stupidity, or blind 
self-love, in the man who, when he is flattered to his 
face, knoweth it not, but taketh foulest flatteries for 
real praises : for while he appealeth to themselves to 
judge if he used flattering words, he implieth they 
might easily have discerned his flattery, if he had been 
guilty of it : * For neither used we flattering words, as 
ye know.* 

" There is not any sin more unbeseeming to, nor in- 
consistent with sincerity in a minister, than the sin of 
covetousness. The man who is enslaved to it will 
make his gain of all things, if it were by making mer- 
chandise of Christ himself (Matt. xxvi. 15), of truth 
(1 Tim. vi. 10), and of a good conscience (Micah ii. 2) ; 
for Paul doth clear himself of covetousness, as incon- 
sistent with that sincerity formerly spoken of: 'For 
neither used I a cloak of covetousness.' 

'^Tbe BIBB of flattery and covetoMsneaa go oft to- 
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gether. The covetous wretch is of such a servile 
temper, as to make his tongue a trumpet to sound out 
the praises of all by wkom he may have the least ad- 
vantage, even though he know, there be no real worth 
in the person whom he' so commends : for Paul insi- 
nuates so much while he purgeth himself from both 
these vices jointly : * For neither at any time used we 
flattering words, nor a cloak of covetousness.' 

" As foulest sins have ofttimes fair pretences, so there 
is not any sin that folk desire more to keep under a 
cover than the sin of covetousness. It is so base a sin, 
that though it may have many favourers because of the 
advantage it bringeth with it, yet no man doth wil-- 
lingly seem to be guilty of it, or is content to be 
upbraided with it ; for he saith not, he used not cove- 
tousness, but *a cloak of covetousness,' because it is 
often coloured over with some pretext. 

" Though fair pretences may cover foulest sins from 
the eyes of men, yet not from the eyes of God, in 
whose sight all things are naked and uncovered ; he not 
only perceives the sin which lieth hid from man under 
a specious pretext, but doth so much the more detest i/b 
that it dare disguise itself and appear in a pious dress ; 
for his appealing unto God to judge if he used a cloak 
of covetousness, implieth that no cloak or pretext could 
hide his sin from the eye of God : * God is witness.' " 

"Nor of men sought we glory." What an im- 
portant thought is here: Paul says he preached not 
that men might praise him, but that souls might be 
saved, and that God might be glorified. If man praise 
us, let us be thankful ; if men harshly abuse us, let us 
still be thankful ; for you may be quite sure of this, 
if good men praise you, it ougYit to \i^ \a3«s.«^ ^s^- 
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encouragement; but if men that neither love the goepd^ 
nor love vital truth, very roughly abuse you, then do 
what I have always felt it a |»rivilege to do, take it as 
a sign that you are doing good. The moment that the 
world begins to abuse you, you may be Bxixe that the 
vfrorld is beginning to feel wliat you say, and they hav« 
no alternative — they must either accept the truth that 
you preach, and live it, and love it, and thank you sjs 
the instrument of conveying it, or they must hate the 
instrument, because they hate the truth, and abuse, and 
caricature, and revile. But if our motive is what it 
should be, not to seek men's praise, when we do not get 
it we are not the least disappointed; and when we 
meet with the praise we shall not be elated or proud. 
God seeth and trieth the heart ; and if we are oonacious 
i^t we have faithfully and fully preached his truth, if 
all the world shout anathema, what does it matter? 
Let us imitate the Christian independence of the great 
reformer ; when he was told, " Martin Luther, the whole 
world is against you," his reply was, " Very well; I am 
so sure that I am right, that I will be against the 
whole world." We have nothing to do with man's 
praise, and less still to do with man's censure ; we have 
only to do right; and if Heaven justify us, what does it 
matter if this poor perishing world takes it into its 
weak head to condemn youl 

" In our conduct towards you we were gentle among 
you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children." How 
beautiful is that ; *' gentle among you, even as a nurae 
ctierisheth her children." That is the only way to win 
people. I am perfectly persuaded that you never can 
drive people to heaven, you never can terrify men 
Jnto holiness. If you fail to win them to heaven as 
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a nurse wins her children to goodness, you will ^1 
altogether. There is in man, even as a wreck, scmie- 
thing ao sovereign still surviving, that he will not be 
driven into a conviction-^-some live fragments of his 
pristine chaxacter, that he will not submit to be forced 
into a conviction. The key to man's heart is love ; the 
secret of power over him is love ; it is by exhibiting 
Christ's love that we shall melt and move the obdurate. 
The terrors of the lost may scare for an hour, and 
exercise a scathing influence for a day j but love has a 
persistency that never fails, a force that is ever cumu- 
lative. It is not the violent thunder-shower that 
descends in a torrent that does the earth any good ; it 
is the sweet early rains of the spring that saturate the 
earth, and make it fertile and fruitful. It is the result 
of wide-spread experience, that while violence can do 
nothing, the gentleness, the meekness, and the persistency 
of love exert a force Dr. Chalmei*s calls omnipotent. 

Paul goes on to say, "We were aflectionately de- 
sirous of you ; and such was our love that we could 
have imparted to you not only the gospel, which we 
did, but even our own souls, because ye were dear unto 
us." What a beautiful portrait of ministerial labour, 
feeling, and afifection. " Ye remember, brethren, 
our labour and travail ; labouring night and day, be- 
cause we would not be chargeable uuto any of you." 
Paul worked as a tent-maker, and he preached as an 
apostle ; and it is a very important lesson we should 
learn, that he was as much a Christian making tents 
as he was preparing sermons. To be the Christian, 
and to show the Christian, does not require that you 
should go into the pulpit and preach ; Christianity 
is meant to colour every act, to i\i\xTsx\\i'aXj^ ^-s^t^ 
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sphere, and touch and transform every trait. When 
one is a Christian, he will find a thousand channels for 
carrying out his Christian feeling and Christian in- 
fluence, without either preaching, or, what is most 
important, distributing tracts, or carrying Bibles. What 
is wanted in the present day is not less Christianity 
preached on Sundays, but far more Christianity lived 
and visible in living sculpture in the world, and on 
week-days ; for depend upon this, worldly men, who 
will not come to hear your minister preach, will watch 
how his people live. When they see the people who go 
to church, and places of worship, and hear sermons 
which they praise, and a minister whom they admire, 
shuffle and cheat on week-days, and in business be dis- 
honest, mean, and more than sharp, they will say, 
"Well, if that be the whole effect of that preacher's 
sermons on his people, they cannot be much worth ; if 
these traits be the whole fruit of the preaching of this 
man whom you admire, he cannot be doing great good; 
and if your religion does not make you something 
better than all this, it is not worth having." You are 
Christians just in the ratio of the depth, and force, and 
fervour of your Christianity in common life and daily 
practice. I do not mean that you are to preach ser- 
mons on the Exchange, or from the counter, that when 
you receipt a bill in business you are to add a text, nor 
that when you apply for the payment of a debt you are 
to quote passages of Scripture. As soon as there is 
ostentation or parade of Christianity, all its power is 
gone ; it is to be felt, not seen ; it is a thing that 
quietly tones the character, not something that talks 
and chatters in the corners of the streets. If you be 
Christians, you need not say so— the world will feel it ; 
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you are not, you need not say so, for the world will 
on know you are not. 

He appeals to them again ; " Ye know how we ex- 
erted, and comforted, and charged every one of you, 
a &ther doth his children." Words of exquisite 
J;ho& And then he turns round and thanks them, 
id praises them for what is proper ; ** We thank God 
ithout ceasing, because, when ye received the Word of 
od, which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the 
3rd of men, but as it is in truth, the Word of God." 
" As the word of God, and chiefly the gospel 
"eached by sent ministers, is the ordinary means of 
nverting sinners to God ; so they who would be con- 
irted by it must lend an attentive ear to hear it, and 
refully wait upon such occasions of hearing it as God 
)th offer : for Paul, speaking of the means of their 
nversion and fruitfalness, saith, *the word of God, 
liich ye heard of us.' 

"They must seriously ponder and meditate upon 
e word heard, and especially bring it to the proof, 
bether it be the word of God or not, otherwise bare 
taring cannot profit: for, saith he, *ye received the 
>rd which ye heard of us.* 

" As the word of God delivered by his sent ministers, 
►th still remain God's word, speak it who will 
latt. xxiii. 2, 3), or let men think of it what they 
ill (Ezek. ii. 4, 5), the nature of the word is nothing 
tered : so the man who would have the word blessed 
ith success unto him, must labour to settle himself in 
is persuasion, that the word delivered from Scripture- 
the word of the eternal God : and, indeed, after an 
curate search, it will be found to be so, by the co\ss««^ 
all its porta, though written at 4W^t% \At£i^"e» «».^ 
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several handS| by the fulfilling of its propheoies, the 
majesty and simplicity of its style, aod the wonderful 
efi^cacy of it in changing men's hearts, the malice of 
Satan against it in all ages, and yet the Lord's wondev* 
f ul preserving of it, &o. ; for Paul affirms it to be God's 
word, and that they after search had found it to be so : 
' Ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in 
truth, the word of God.' 

'* When a man is thus persuaded that the word de* 
livered from Scripture is no human invention, but the 
word of God, he may receive and entertain it as his 
word, trembling at threatenings (Isa. IxvL 2), rejoicing 
at and embracing promises (Heb. xi. 13), yielding obe- 
dience to precepts (Acts iv. 6), and submitting with 
patience to sharpest reproof (1 Sam. iii. 18), for that 
is to receive the word as God's word, and such a re< 
ceiving is the ordinary consequent of the forementioned 
persuasion : for they, being persuaded it was God's 
word, did receive and by fiiith embrace it: *Ye received 
it,' saith he, ' not as the word of man, but as the word 
of God.' 

*' When a man hath thus received and embraced the 
word, he must labour to prove his so doing, by making 
it appear that the word hath wrought effectually, and 
over all impediments, a mighty and gracious change 
in him from sin to holiness : and the word so received 
by faith is always attended with such efficacy in 
those who receive it : it is the power of misbelief iu 
hearers, which maketh so much preaching to so little, 
purpose." 

What does this suggest ? That we are not always 
to indulge in blaming people, but sometimes to praise 
them — to praise, by acknowledging the good you have 



dotiO) in the W&7 to induce you to do more. To be 
iJimys flodiug &ttlt, is the way to destroy the good 
timt you ha^e 4otie or desire to do. And therefore the 
spostle recognises the good that is in them ; whilst^ fn 
otker parts of this epistle, he notices also the faults 
"with which that goodness is alloyed. He adds : " For 
ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of God 
which in Judea are in Christ Jesus "—followers of them 
as to as they followed Christ ; *' and you have suffered 
of yoar i6wn Gentile countrymen just what these Chris- 
tisflas in Judea hare suffered of the Jews.*' And then 
he says of these Jews, " They killed the Lord Jesus * — 
and yet they did not kill him : it was actually the 
Gentile Romans that crucified Christ ; but the Jews 
had the guilt, as they urged it, and clamoured for it. 
** And they also killed their own prophets." 

" The apostle having occasionally mentioned the per- 
secmtion raised by the Jews, in all places where they 
had power, against the gospel, doth see it necessary, not 
only further to comfort those suffering Thessalonians, 
by lowing that Christ and the prophets had formerly 
suffered, and they the apostles did presently suffer no 
less. than they, but also to prevent their stumbling at 
the gospel upon this ground, that the Jews, who in 
former times were God's only people^ did so much 
oppose it j which he doth, first by taking off their 
deceiving vizard, or mask, of being God's only people, 
under which they lurked and made themselves terrible 
to all their opposites, and by making them appear in 
their own colours, while he reckoneth out seven horrid 
crimes, whereof the body of that people, made up of 
parents and children in several succeeding generations^ 
were guilty ; as, 2. They killed, mt\i gc^^\. \5»fCkWic^ 
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And cruelty, as the word doth signify, Jesus Christ, who 
was the Lord of glory (1 Cor. ii. 8), and their Lord, to 
whom they owed subjection and homage. 2. They 
killed, with the same barbarity, the holy prophets, 
called here * their own,' because they were of their own 
nation, and sent with a peculiar message to them. 3. 
They * persecuted,' banished, and drove away, as the 
word doth signify, Paul and the rest of the apostles. 
4. They pleased not God ; they neither had his favour, 
nor cared much for it ; their woful way displeased him 
exceedingly. 5. They were contrary, and enemies unto 
all men ; to wit, in so far as they hindered the course 
of the gospel, by which alone salvation is brought to 
lost mankind (Tit. iL 1 1 ; this is contained, ver. 15). 
Their sixth crime was their violent hindering, as the 
word rendered * forbidding ' doth signify, the apostles 
to speak or preach, to wit, the gospel, unto the Gen- 
tiles, and consequently obstructing, so far as in them 
lay, the salvation almost of all the world. The last 
crime with which they are charged is, that, however 
they did not intend any such thing, yet by committing 
those and many other such mischiefs, they did ' always,' 
and without intermission, ' fill up their sins ' — that is, 
carry on their wickedness to such a measure and height, 
as God had decreed to permit them to come at, without 
stop or hinderance, before he did inflict deserved judg- 
ment. (See the like phrase to this sense. Gen. xv. 6 ; 
Matt, xxiii. 32.) And having thus reckoned out their 
crimes, he doth further prevent all stumbling at the 
gospel, that might arise from their opposition to it, by 
showing that as the wrath of God had already begun to 
seize upon them, by hardening them judicially in sin 
^for he speaks in the preterit time, to denote that this 
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wrath was already begun); so it should pursue and 
surprise them suddenly and unexpectedly, as the word 
rendered ' come * doth imply, and that to the ' utter- 
most/ without all mitigation, or to the end, as the 
word in the original doth read, which speaks the con- 
tinuance of their judgment until Jerusalem, wherein 
the great part of the Jews were at that time provi- 
dentially assembled, was taken, sacked, and destroyed 
by the Romans; after which the Jews have hitherto 
been no more a people, but scattered abroad through 
the face of the earth. (For confirming this sense of the 
words, see Dan. ix. 26.y' 

Notice, here, how he regards the conduct of the 
fathers as visited on the children. These Jews that 
crucified Christ, did not kill the prophets — they were 
killed by generations that preceded them ; but he 
regards them as a nationality, as a race, responsible to 
God. Hence, the meaning of the expression, which 
some have differed from, " This generation shall not 
pass away, till all these things be fulfilled,'* in Matthew 
xxiv. The common interpretation has been that " this 
generation of thirty years shall not pass away." But 
the Greek word ycvcd, when applied to the Jews, as it 
is applied here, denotes the nation ; and, therefore 
what I understand by that disputed phrase is, ** This 
race, this people, shall not pass away, till all these 
things be fulfilled;" for God regards a nation as a 
whole, and deals with it as a whole ; and regards the 
things done by the fathers as done by the children, 
when the latter do not repent and reform. 

" We were taken from you for a short time ; but 
though taken from you, we were present in hearty 
though absent in person ; and tlieteiox^ ^^ ^S^ V^ 
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come to you again ; but Satan, by his persecution, by 
bis inspiring wicked ones to thwart us, hinders us." 

'^ The Lord, for good and wise reasons, may suffer his 
people 80 &r to engage in a business, as Ofuoe and again 
to enterprise it, having cleared their way for doing so 
mudi, and jet, having tried their obedience in that far, 
afterwards cast in, or suffer to be cast in, some invin- 
cible stop or let to mar them from throughing it ; in 
which case he accepts l^e will for the deed, and a 
serious enterprise for full performance (1 Kings viii. 
18, 19) ; for the Lord did clear Paul's way to attempt 
a voyage to Thessalonica often, and yet permitted Satan 
to lay in a stop : ' We would have come once and 
again, but Satan hindered us.' 

'^ It is the duty of saints to surcease from that which 
otherwise were a duty, when Grod doth call them to 
surcease from it, and consequently for the time doth 
make it no duty, either by giving them other more 
necessary work, or by making some inevitable hazard 
to their own life appear in that work, without any 
advantage, but with much prejudice to religion and the 
work of God ; for Paul, upon Satan's casting in, throu^ 
Gk)d's permission, some one or both of those impedi- 
ments, he delays his voyage to Thessalonica, which 
otherwise was a duty : * We would have come once 
and again, but Satan hindered us.' 

** As the child of God can no sooner enterprise that 
which is really good, but usually he doth as soon meet 
with some impediment; so, whoever be the means or 
instruments for impeding us in the way of duty, the 
devil himself, through God's permission, is the prime 
author of that woful work, and all others do but fight 
under his banner ; for though other means were doubt- 
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less accessory to Paul's stay, yet * Satan hindered us/ 
saith he. 

" When once the godly are by Satan's craft or malice 
disjoined or separate, whether in place,, aflfection, or 
judgment, the same Satan doth bend his wit to hinder 
their reuniting and meeting together again in one, so 
great an enemy is he to that rich advantage which may 
be attained in and by the communion of saints ; for 
saith Paul, ^ We would have come unto you, but Satan 
hindered us.' " 

He exclaims, " What is our hope, or joy, or crown of 
rejoicing ? Are not even ye ? " Does not there seem 
to be contradiction here? Paul says that Christ's 
cross was his glory; he says that Chiist was his re- 
joicing. What does he mean by saying that his people 
were so ? I will show. A minister has 'two aspects ; 
there is the personal of the Christian, there is the 
official of the minister. As a Christian, Paul's glory 
was in the cross — Paul's hope was in Christ — Paul's 
prospects were all through Christ; as a minister, he 
expected that the people to whom he had been useful 
would praise him, and acknowledge that usefulness, 
and be his glory and his joy as a minister in that day, 
and in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
I will unfold this in our next. 

What an affectionate intercourse is here revealed be- 
tween pastor and people — what a beautiful resum^ of 
the preaching of a truly devoted minister, and what a 
model for us ! May the ministers of Christ have grace 
to follow it ; may the people of this age, like the people 
of Thessalonica, receive the Word preached, not as the 
word of man, but as it is indeed — ^the Word of God. 

VOL. IX. N 
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** For wbat is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesns Christ 
at his coming t Few ye are our glory and joy." 

Paul asks a qnestion, to which he himself presents an 
answer. ** What" — appealing to his own congregation 
of Thessalonian Christians — " What do yon think^ now, 
is our hope as apostles and ministers of Christ? or 
what is our greatest joy? or what do you think we 
anticipate as our brightest crown? Is it a crown of 
laurel, or ivy, or parsley, that withers on the brows 
that wear it ? Is it the crown of the conqueror, that 
is soiled by the dust and smoke of next year's battle f 
Is it the diadem of an emperor ? What is it, do you 
think ? Yourselves, believers and fellow-Christians, the 
converts of God's grace through my humble instru- 
mentality," saysPaul, "yeareourjoy, ourhope, our crown, 
our glory in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
at his coming." What thorough abnegation of extrinsic 
gireatness, what indi£ference to all human ambition, 
what superiority to proud earthly prospects, was there 
in this gifted and devoted minister, the Apostle Paul ! 
His preferment was in the sky ; his labours were here ; 
his crown, his glory, his honour, his joy arose, as a 
zwmater, from springs that Gk>d himself had opened in 



th^ des^i^ wt of wUcih I19 drapk present and proh 
specitiye joy^ mi &(fm vbieh. b« WQuld i^oeivQ y«t move 
abqndantly. 

But it is impoFta^Ekt^ as alroady aotieed, to distiur 
guiah here. Paul distinguiduM between the hope cf 
Paul the Christian and of Paul the preacher. As an 
individual Cbrigtian, his hope w&St Christ, his joy was 
Christy hia (»^wn -wbm to share with him in his glory ; 
but aa a minister of the gospel^ he had, additional to 
his individual hope, and joy, and crown, the joy, the 
crown, the glory that'^^oidd come in brightness by 
God's blessing, as the issue of his ministerial labours. 
Aa an individual, he looked into the future for Christ 
alone as his hope.; as a minister, the office sustained 
by the Christian, he looked for a joy, a crown, super- 
added to the crown and joy that the individual Chrifr- 
tian looks for^ namely, his success in his ministry, and 
the appearance at that day of them who should shine 
as jewels in his (»rown, and attest the multiplicity of 
his labours, the &ithfulness of his preaching, the beauty 
of his example, and the success of his ministiy. 

Jn thus looking for joy, and hope, and a crown, it is 
worthy of note, that Paul assumes immortality as a 
thing certain. There are certain great truths in Chris- 
tianity that the apostles do not pause to vindicate and 
inculcate. They are so patent, that they constantly 
assoma them. Now, where does the apostle look for 
this crown, and joy, and hope? In the presence of 
Christ : " Absent from the body, present with the 
Lord ;" and at that future day when ^'he shall come 
to be admired in all them that believe," and '^unto 
them that look for him shall appear the second time 
without sin unto salvation." He &8&\mi^\i\i<^ e^i\jKcc^ 

k2 
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of the future ; he assumes immortality as destiny ; and 
he builds his expectancy and his rejoicing on this basis. 
Paul did not expect his reward, or even his joy or his 
glory, in this world. In this world he had stripes and 
imprisonment awaiting him ; he was in perils by land, 
in perils by sea, in perils among false brethren ; in 
hunger, in nakedness, in cold. This was his mundane 
lot ; these were his experiences here. But he lifts his 
head and looks above all these, and expects in a glorious 
futurity a joy, a crown of rejoicing, at that day, in the 
manifestation of the flock for V^hose sake he had en- 
dured all, and to whose sanctification all had contri- 
buted. Reflected from them at that day, he hoped to 
see, not what would make him proud, but what would 
make Christ glorious ; for they would be revealed and 
seen only in the presence of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Paul expected all this joy, not from any official or 
ecclesiastical precedence, nor from any intellectual talent 
that he possessed, nor from the extent and number of 
sacrifices he made ; but wholly from God's blessing upon 
what he taught the hearts of them that heard him ; 
and in proportion as he succeeded in bringing them to 
Christ, he anticipated in reversion a rich and lasting 
harvest of joy. We thus see that the more a minister's 
labours are blessed of God, the greater will be his joy, 
the brighter his crown, at that day. We read in the 
prophet that " they that turn many to righteousness 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as 
the stars for ever and ever." This one fact teaches us 
that there are degrees of glory, happiness, and joy ; and 
that these degrees are increased, and elevated, and mul- 
tiplied, in proportion as we succeed in turning others 
Jnio the way of righteousness, and bringing home to 
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the one fold all such as have erred and strayed from it 
We see here the apostle anticipating, additional to his 
individual joy, if I may use the expression, an official 
joy. Every Christian, also, may anticipate, additional 
to his individual happiness in the future, an augmented 
happiness in the ratio of his success in turning many 
to righteousness, and bringing home to Christ's fold all 
such as have erred and strayed. 

We gather from this passage that it is possible foir 
the minister of Christ to distinguish them that are 
truly Christ's. It may not be possible to say who are 
not Christ's, but it is generally possible to say who are 
Christ's. It is well that ours is not the task nor the 
duty of exclusion, but the privilege and the joy of 
recognition and inclusion. We may anticipate by their 
fruits, and walk, and conduct, and whole tone of cha- 
racter, that they are Christians; but we cannot pro- 
nounce of any human being, as long as sunshine and 
life lasts, that he does not, or never will, belong to the 
Church of Christ, and is not in God's purpose an heir 
of the kingdom of glory. Paul says these Thessalonianfi 
were Christians ; and so sure was he of their Chris- 
tianity, that he anticipated meeting them in heavet)', 
and having his joy augmented by the interview. 

Paul's hope of increased joy, and the source of his 
expectancy of a crown and of glory, was not from the 
wealth of his audience, or the numbers that listened to 
the words that proceeded from his lips; but wholly 
from the character of those, whether few or many, that 
heard what he taught, and were influenced and renewed 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. It is not the number 
that hear, nor the extrinsic circumstances of them that 
hear, that ought to be our greatest \o^ •, \i\i\. ^^ \xi^%r 
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sure of Bucoeas that attends the pneadiing df the Woid 
in the hearts of alL This ought to be the preachet^s 
4rown, his hope, his joj, at the i^peariiig of our Loid 
Jesus Christ 

Those who are to be Paul's erowu, and hopd^ and joy 
«re to be so in the presenoe of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Then their lustre and their glory will be seen to be 
borrowed from him ; they will diine in his splendour ; 
and the apostle will then and there see that he was but 
the humble instrument, and that C&rist's was aU the 
praise and the glory of the great change that takds 
place in them. 

It is at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ thai this 
shall take place ; in the presence of Christ, and at hk 
coming. Then will be seen the true Catholic Churdi 
ui all her glory and^ beauty. At present, we think some 
are Christians who are not so ; and we sometimes be- 
lieve others not to be Christians who in the sight of 
God truly are so. The reason of our mistake, when 
we attempt to discriminate and pronounce here^ is, that 
we step out of our proyince. The Lord of the harvest 
will separate the tares from the wheat. Likewise Christ's 
people at present are hidden ; their " life is hid with 
Christ in God." The Master is within the veil ; the 
servants, in their higher life, are so also ; the souroe of 
their ''life is hid with Christ in God;'' and therefore we 
cannot positively and in^dlibly declare who are the mem- 
bers of the Church universal, or who are not Christ is 
invisible, though present in the midst of two or three 
that meet in his name; but at that day he will be visible 
and present in the midst of all, from Adam, the first 
Christian, onward to the last, assembled together and set 
before him, when he shall present the whole Church to 
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himadf a glorious Church, ^ntliout spot, «r blemiih, ^or 
itfiy saoh thing, fie ^ill then see the timvadl of bis mol, 
and be satisfied ; his ministers will see they labcnmed 
&ot in Tain ; the great Master will see he died not in 
ymn; for there will be '^a great amhitude that no 
man can number, out of every kindred, and natioii, and 
people, and tongue, with palms in their handei, singing 
salTatkm imto our God and unto the Lamb for ever 
and erer.'' The Ohureh of the present is two or thi«e 
professing to 1m Ohristians met in Christ's name, with 
Obnst invisible but preseat in the midst of them ; the 
Ghuroh of the future is all Christians that ever w&re, in 
their resurrection robes, perfect in happiness and cha- 
racter, constituting one vast congregatiaB, Christy the 
•Xing, visibly displayed in all his glory in the mictet of 
them. Paid, and Peter, and John, and eveiy minister 
from their day to the present moment, seeing and re- 
cognising those who were benefited by their ministry, 
to whom their words were blessed, shidl have their joy 
augmented by finding these, the fruits of thdr love, in 
the presence of Christ at that day. This teadies a 
lesson sometimes doubted or disputed, namely, that 
ihere is recognition in the future. The words of Paul 
tare, ^'Ye are our crown, our hope, our joy, at that 
day." But how oould they be so if he did not t^ootg- 
nise them, and tbey were unable to recognise him ( Ef 
this applies to a minister and his flock, it will apply 
^ fortiori to relations, to intimate friends, to parents^ 
and brothers^ ax^ sisters, and husbands, and wives. 
Then the future is not a series of tiers of solitary cells ; 
the everkstifig abode of believers is not a hermitage, 
but a home ; Christ's redeemed ones around him eie 
act ^kooMted, diaiategrated units \ ticL€^ QfiiC9fi^»5cQd^ i 
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fiuuily ; they are a flock ; they are the Church and 
congregation of the Lord Jesus Christ. Thus it is only 
reasonable and scriptural to infer, that all we knew in 
the flesh below, amid many imperfections, and draw- 
backs, and obscurities, and misconstructions, we shall 
recognise at that day, when 'Hhis mortal shall have 
put on immortality, and this corruptible incorrupti- 
bility ;" and the soul shall be perfected in happiness, 
and being like Christ by seeing him as he is, shall be 
perfected in holiness and character also: It must, 
therefore, be an encouragement to a Christian minister 
to see augmented in the midst of his! flock those that 
love God, that lean on the Saviour, that are changed, 
sanctified, and trai&formed by his Holy. Spirit; as 
these minister hope to him here, and must minister, as 
here promised, glory and joy to him hereafter. 

If you should ask, who are these who were to be the 
apostle's crown, his joy, his hope, his glory, in the pre- 
sence of Christ, and at the advent of Christ— -who were 
they 1 Just what we are. They were the soldiers, the 
sailors, the tradesmen, the fishermen, the peasants, the 
merchants of Thessalonica. They were exposed to our 
anxieties, our troubles, trials, and difficulties. They 
toiled and wept ; they had great tribulations, much 
opposition ; they were often doubting, sometimes even 
.despairing ; they were all of them sinners, some of them 
the chiefest of sinners ; poor, and blind, and naked ; 
children of wrath by nature, even as others ; they wei^ 
all that we are, and wc«^ than we are ; and yet at that 
day, and in the presence of the Lord of glory, they are 
so changed, transformed, and glorified, that Paul, who 
deplored their condition as sinners in the courts of the 
Church below, will be able to admire the glorious trans- 
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formation of which they are the subjects in the courts 
above ; and to feel his joy swelled and augmented to 
the utmost when he learns that his humble ministry 
was so blest of God, that such and so bright are the 
monuments and the evidences of it. But what has 
made this great transformation? The grace of God, 
and that alone. Has it lost its efficacy ? Not in the 
least ; it is as able now to transform Saul into Paul as 
then. Paul says, '\Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners, of whom I am chief; and he saved me 
that I might be now and ever a precedent for all that 
believe." ** The grace of God teacheth to deny ungod- 
liness and worldly lusts; and to live soberly, and 
righteously, and godly." " My grace is sufficient for 
you," is still true ; there is nothing in our case that 
distinguishes us from the case of the sinners in Thes- 
salonica ; or any reason in the nineteenth century why 
its people should not be holy and happy for ever, that 
did not exist in the first and second century of the 
Christian era. Years have changed, climates have 
altered, governments have fallen, and governments have 
risen ; science has advanced, literature has become more 
briUiant; but the human heart is now what it ever was 
by nature ; and God's grace is now what it has been 
from the beginning — equal to the worst, able to over- 
come and transform the chiefest and the oldest of sin- 
ners. And if it be so, then we have no excuse for not 
becoming what these Thessalonian Christians became. 
There is the same God, the same Saviour, the same 
grace, the same promise, the same Holy Spirit. There 
is no harder heart in your bosom than there was in 
theirs ; and if there were, there is grace equal to every 
demand, pardon for the greatest ciime, OhX^^-^X^dXi^^^ i^x 
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the greatest <niminal who reaoonoes the crime, heartiiy 
hating it, and seeks IbigiyeiiesB through the blood of 
Clhrist^ that oan wash it all away. Let us, not only for 
^snx own sake, but for the sake of those who have been 
instrumental in turning us from darkness to light, pn^ 
that we too, by grace, may be, like the lliessaloniaai^ 
believers in the Lord Jesus Christ ; that we too^ by 
f^raoe, may belong to that happy group tiiat are ea- 
«amples to all that believe, from whom eeuds forHi 
the Word ; wtko showed by living specimeifl that they 
turned from idok to serve the living God ; Hiat they 
became followers of ibe Lotd ; that they received ^ 
Word, though in much affliction, with joy of the Holy 
<jlho8t ; and are now waiting for dmst from heaven, 
who delivered us from the wrath to come. 



CHAMfiR m. 

1BIBLB YXBSION— ^BlETXTAIi DIVIBlONS — TDtOtHt^ lOMlOir^lPiAtnfS 
AFFLICTIONS NOT JUDICIAL — BUFFABINOS AND THEIK gIGKI- 
FIGANCB— FAULTS COMFOBT IN TROUBLE— HIS DESIBES AND 
FBA'TKBiS. 

We noticed, in the course of our ezpofiitory rmnarks 
•on the previous chapter, that a great d^ of this 
Epistle is strictly the expression of pastoral ezperieme, 
and presents to us a beautiful picture as well as pre- 
cedent of the love which a true Christian minister 
bears to his flock, and the feelings of gratitude and 
reyerence whidi thej return to him in Christ and &r 
Christ's sake. 

This chapter is the continuation of the previous 
one ; and, in fitct, as &r as arrangement is concerned, 
might have been added to it^ and have become pro- 
perly a part of it ; for you will recollect, what perhaps 
it is needless to repeat, that with all the excellence of 
our version of the Bible, the version of 1611, the 
chapters are not always well and wisely divided. The 
last division into texts or verses was made by Stevens, 
a very able and learned printer, who states, as an 
apology for the imperfection of his divisiouEf, that he 
did it whilst he was riding on horseback. A tiidng 
done so cursorily could not, necessarily, be well done. 
But, in order to obviate these defects, there need not 
be a new vejnaion. A copy of wYiat \a Qai^»^ Vhk<^^«aB^- 
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graph Bible prints the numbers of the chapters and 
verses in the margin ; and you would suppose, in read- 
ing the t^xt, that you were reading an ordinary book, 
without a division at all. A very admirable comment 
is published by Bagster ; from its structure, extremely 
valuable. It presents a section of an epistle or other 
book in the Bible, and appends to it all the parallel 
passages at full length. Thus you have a text or a 
passage illustrated from the Bible itself. These are 
inspired comments on inspired texts. Perhaps it is 
more expedient that you should look out the texts 
yoiu:t«lves than have them looked out for you. It is a 
very common law, that what costs us no trouble very 
often 'makes a faint impression ; but that which we 
have carefully searched out, and examined, and applied, 
makes a deeper impression on the memory, and presents 
itself in a fu: more striking and interesting light. At 
all events, the command is, — " Search the Scriptures ;" 
and they that search most carefully will find the richest 
fleams : the Bible is like an ocean ; they that dive the 
deepest and the oftenest will bring up the greatest 
number of the most precious pearls from its great 
depths. 

The apostle begins this chapter by saying, " Where- 
> '. iwe^T allnduig to what he had said in the previous one, 
: v^when we could no longer forbear," that is to say, 
j>«hai we could no longer endure the anxiety we felt 
your condition, your happiness, comfort, and 
in the gospel, ** we sent Timothy, our brother 
mfaister of God, and our fellow-labourer in the 
of Christy iu order that he might establish you ;** 
i% strengtheu your convictions, build you up 
Itftoroiig^y in your Christian faith \ ''and also 
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might comfort you /' the end of the gospel being not 
only to convince, but to comfort ; not only to show us 
how our sins may be forgiven, but also how our 
sorrows may be mitigated, our tears diluted, our 
hearts comforted, and our spirits refreshed and revived 
as with the very perfume of heaven and of God. 

"As ministers, especially they who are of elder 
standing and best known in the church, are bound to 
give their deserved testimony unto others of the Lord's 
servants, for gaining them respect and credit among the 
people of their charge ; so then is a minister sufficiently 
qualified and worthy to be commended as a complete 
minister, when, first, he is a man in all appearance 
truly pious, for Paul commendeth Timothy from this, 
he was a ' brother.' Secondly, when he is painful and 
laborious about his Master's work : ^ Timotheus was 
a labourer.' Thirdly, when he is a lover of unity, 
and entertaineth peace with others of his Master's 
servants, striving to work with them (Phil. i. 27), 
and not against them, in a way of his own separate 
from them : ^ Timotheus was a fellow-labourer.' And, 
fourthly, when he is a lover of truth, as well as of 
peace, and studieth unity but in so far as it thwarteth * 
not with virtue : for he is commended as ' a fellow- 
labourer in the gospel of Christ.' 

"The office of an evangelist, among other things 
(see upon Eph. iv. 11), was to con&rm and establish 
in the £Euth those churches which the apostles had 
abeady planted : for Timotheus, an evangelist (2 Tim. 
It. d), was [sent by Paul to confirm and establish this 
church 4n the &ith/' 

"Such is Satan's enmity against the grace of faith^ 
«nd so man/ are his onsets^ what by OTi<^ i£L<^idXL^^9^^»^» 
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by anoibor to braogle it (Luke :pii. 31, 32), as knowto^ 
therein the beUeyer's great strengtb doth laj (1 Jcba 
Y. 4), that even the strongeet faith hath need of con^ 
firmatioQ and estahlishiiaent : and it is the godly man^s 
wisdom and dul^, in trying timea^ to have a speeiaL 
care to guajd hia fiEutb, a» that graioe whioh not only 
Satan striveth to shake most, but also upon the sta- 
bility whereof the safety, strength, and vigour of his 
other graoes dep^d mu«b : for though Paul had praised 
their &ltb n^nch (chap. i. 8), yet ho sends here to 
confirm it, and it especially more than any othar ai 
their graces : ^ To establish you concerning your Mih, 
saithhe, 

^'A singulap means for stveingthening fiuth, under 
sad afflictions and trials, is for ministers to hold out^ 
and people to embrace those e^^oellent comforts, which 
the word of truth holds forth to the Lord's people in 
suffering times: our standing at a distance from, 
and questioning our interest in those, do breed dis- 
couragement and terror, and thereby make way for 
shameful Minting in duty, and foul defection from 
truth (Heb. zii. 13) ; for Timotheus was sent both <to 
establish and comfort them concerning their faith.' " 

In tJie third verse he mentions another object he 
had in view, "That no man should be moved by 
these afflictions : for yourselves know that we are ap- 
pointed thereunto." The afflictions he refers to are 
those he experienced himself. There is conveyed to us 
in this incidental remark, that his Thessalonian conn 
gregation, hearing that Paul was in perils by land, in 
perils by sea, in perils among false brethren, might 
draw an inforence that human nature is very prone to 
draw^ that Paul could not^be a good man, seeing he 
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the subject of Bo'aiasiy afflictio&B. "And there- 
(w,** mjn Paul^ ** I haTe sent him to tell jou that jou 
dtmild not be iftoyed^ nor put out of jour way, in the 
mkhsi ai tile afflictions that I suffer ; fOr we told you 
before that we^ the ministers of the gospd, should 
Bufifor tribulation." How prone are we all stiU, when 
we hear of a great calamity, to draw ftom it the in- 
ferenoe that the subject of it must have been guilty of 
a grsat erime. But that is often a great mistake. A 
man may die building a beautiful church, and not be a 
Christian ; another may die building a playhouse, and 
yet be a child of God and an heir of heaven. One man 
may die at his daily meal, and die in the Lord ; another 
may die at a communion-table, and be a stranger to 
Christ and to the power of the gospel altogether. One 
man may ^e peacefully, in the beautiful language of 
Scripture Ml asleep, without suffering, and in the 
midst of sorrowing friends ; another man may be 
crushed in a railway train, or lost in the stormy ocean, 
or struck down on the field of battle ; the latter may 
£e in the Lord, and the former may be a stranger to 
re%ion altogether. And hence our Lord, with grand 
wisdom, with true philosophy, says, "Think ye that 
those ei^teen upon whom the tower of Siloam fell 
were sinners above all meni I tell you, nay." In 
oth^ words, never infer what a man is before €k)d by 
what a man suffers in this present world. God*s 
greatest saints are often, for mysterious reasons, the 
worid*s greatest sufferers; but then the suffering of 
a Christian is not penal — ^that is, the punishment of a 
criminal ; but always and everywhere paternal — that 
is, the chastisement of a son by a father. But oi ^ 
judgments that is the most incorrect, tiiie xxvo*^ xol^c^- 
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ritable, that thinks, as an element of oonyiotion, lees 
what character iB, and thinks more what the judgment 
or the affliction is. God's people are Christians, what- 
ever they suffer ; they that are not his people are not 
Christians, if sunshine should constantly eradiate their 
footsteps, and a peace — such a peace as it is — should 
occupy their hearts continually. 

Then says the apostle, in the next place, " For this 
cause, when I could no longer forbear, I sent to know 
your &ith, lest by some means the tempter," — ^that is 
Satan, — " have tempted you, and our labour be in vain. 
But now," he adds, ''when Timothy came from you 
unto us, and brought us good tidings of your feuth and 
charity," or love; "and that ye have good remem- 
brance of us always, as anxious to see us as we are to 
see you ; then, brethren, we were comforted over you 
in all our affliction and distress by your &ith," that is 
to say, the apostle cared not for his affliction, in conse- 
quence of the comfort he derived &om the progress, the 
happiness, and prosperity of his people. 

" The Lord doth powerfully overrule and turn about 
the deepest designs of Satan against his work to the 
furtherance of it, as if they had been purposely con- 
trived for that end ; for Satan, by hindering Paul to go 
to Thessalonica (chap ii. 18), got no advantage, but 
detriment, in so far as when Paul was converting souls 
to God, first at Athens, next at Corinth, Timotheus 
was confirming the Church at Thessalonica : ' When 
Timotheus came from you unto us,' which supposeth 
he had been with them, and Satan could not hinder 
that. 

"That the work of God's grace doth thrive among 
a people is good tidings &om them, and such good 
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tidings may be had eveu from persecuted Christians ; 
for those were the tidings which Timotheus did report 
from this persecuted Church, and they are called good 
tidings : ' He brought us good tidings of your faith/ <&c. 

" The Lord's way with his work and people doth often 
soar so high above all probable means, that it disap- 
points and abundantly refutes our anxious, and some- 
times misbelieying fears. So was it here, ver. 5, he 
feared they had yielded to the tempter in his absence 
from them at a time of so great need, but now he finds 
it was otherwise, the Lord having supplied the want of 
Paul by some other way : ' He brought us good tidings 
of your £aith and charity.' 

''The best tidings which can be reported of any is, that 
he is a believer in Jesus Christ, a maintainer of charity 
and good works in his own practice, and one that ac- 
counteth highly of the faithful servants of Jesus Christ ; 
and as all those three are always conjoined, so nothing 
almost worth the hearing can be reported of any, in 
whom all or any of those are wanting ; for the good 
tidings which he reported were, 'of your faith and 
charity, and that ye have good remembrance of us,* 
saith PauL 

** Though none who are truly godly ought to be ex- 
cluded from our special love, yet some may justly 
challenge a choice room in our affections above others, 
according to our special interest in them, and stricter 
tie unto them by nature (1 Tim. v. 4), by cohabitation 
(1 Tim. V. 8), by fiivours received from them (1 Sam, 
xviiL 1), by their greater usefulness in the work of 
God (2 Sam. xviii. 3), and because of a greater 
measure of God's grace shining in them ; for they 
made evident their special love unto "^oo^ \i«^o\A 

VOL, IX. o 
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others^ by their ' good remembrance of him, and deaie 
to see him.' 

'^ Among all those who may justly daim, and do most 
easily obtain a choice room in the child of God his 
affections above others, a gracious minister whom the 
Lord hath made instrumental for his conversion is with 
the first ; for Paul had been an instrument of their 
conversion, and therefore he shareth most deeply in 
their love : ' And that ye have good remembrance of 
us/ saith ha 

^' As Christian love doth vent itself in speaking the 
best of the party loved, so it differeth much as to this 
effect, from popular applause ; Christian love is a con- 
stant Mend, but popular applause is most imcertain.*' 

He adds, ** What thanks can we render to Gk>d again 
for you, for all the joy wherewith we joy for your sakes 
before our God 1 " A large measure of apostolic joy 
was derived from the happiness and comfort of apostolic 
Christians. " Night and day," he says, " I prayed ex- 
ceedingly that we might see your face, and might per- 
fect that which is lacking in your faith." His whole 
prayer was that he might be useful 

He concludes the chapter by an earnest prayer': 
"Now God himself, even our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour, direct our way unto you," 
that is, so arrange, so facilitate our engagements, that 
we may be able to see you. 

"So necessary, and of so universal use, is this duty of 
prayer, that our heart should be constantly kept in 
such a readiness to it, that whenever the least opportu- 
nity is offered, we may set about it ; yea, and where a 
man is fervent in prayer, he will lay hold upon every 
occasion to break out in it i for Paul having but made 
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mention of prayer (ver. 10), and seeing some necessity 
of praying presently, cannot contain himself, but seta 
about it : ' Now God himself and our Father,' &o. 

'' That Jesus Christ is God, equal with the Father, 
appeareth hence, that not only divine worship, but also 
divine properties, in overruling by his providence the 
afiairs of men, are ascribed to him ; for Paul doth pray 
unto him, and seeketh a successful journey from him : 
* Our Lord Jesus Christ direct our way.' 

" Though the object of divine worship be but one 
and the same glorious God (Matt. iv. 10), and there is 
but one kind of divine worship, to wit, that which 
is supreme, and becometh this one infinite majesty 
of God, and therefore whatever Person of the Godhead 
be expressly named in our prayers, the rest are not ex- 
cluded, but included in that one, they being all three 
one only God, the same in essence (1 John v. 7), yet 
it is not only lawful, but also sometimes convenient, 
though not always necessary, to name expressly in our 
prayers the distinct Persons, and especially Jesus 
Christ, the second Person, with the Father, thereby to 
strengthen our confidence for acceptation and an 
answer, seeing there is no access to the Father but 
by him (John xiv. 6), for Paul here doth expressly 
direct his prayer both to the Father and the Son : 
*Now God himself and our Father, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ' 

" The Lord's most powerful providence doth overrule 
the most malicious designs of Satan against his work 
and people^ so that he could easily mar the prosecution 
of them, when at their greatest height, if he did not 
sometimes judge the contrary more convenient for his 
own glory and his people's good (^ea.. \3lxV\A^<» Vst 

o2 
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Paul could not otherwise pray in faith unto God for a 
successful journey, when he knew Satan did ply his 
utmost to hinder it (chap. ii. 18) : 'Now God himself 
direct our way unto you,' saith he. 

'' Seeing it is not in man to direct his own way (Jer. 
z. 23), therefore he ought to wait and depend on God's 
direction for all his undertakings; and this both for 
light, that he may know what, when, and how he 
should do (Psa. xxvii. 11), and for strength to enable 
him for, and bear him through, difficulties in the per- 
formance (Eph. iii. 16) ; for so doth Paul : *Now God 
himself direct our way unto you.' " 

'^ And the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another," not to be satisfied with a 
feeble love, but to increase and abound in it ; and not 
to restrict your love even to the Church, but to let it 
flow forth upon all mankind ; " toward all men, even 
as we do toward you," The more deeply men are in- 
volved in error, the more they should be pitied ; it is 
very easy to stand up and fulminate anathemas on a 
man that differs &om you ; it is a far more difficult, but 
a far more Christian thing to admit and denounce the 
error, but pity and pray for the victim, and show that 
our hatred to a great error does not in the least modify 
or dilute our affection to a fellow-creature who has the 
great misfortune to be the victim of it ; for of all mis- 
fortunes surely that is the bitterest which involves a 
man in ignorance of the way to heaven ; and the more, 
therefore, in error another is, it is for God to judge and 
to condemn ; it is for us to bow the knee, to pity, and 
to pray that his heai*t may be '' established unblameable 
in holiness before God, even our Father, at the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ with all his saints." 
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'* Though children, and those who are weak in grace, 
be tossed to and fro with every temptation (Eph. iy. 14), 
yet grown, and growing Christians, are not so easily 
shaken : growth in grace is accompanied with stability, 
both in truth and holiness ; for Paul teacheth so much, 
while having prayed (ver. 12) for growth in grace, he 
addeth here, ' To the end he may stablish your hearts 
onblameable in holiness.' 

^* It concemeth a Christian much, by all means to en- 
deavour that his heart and conscience may be without 
complaint, speak peace unto him and absolve him ; 
seeing if a man's heart and conscience upon good ground 
condemn him, much more will God, who is greater than 
the heart, and whose deputy the conscience is (1 John 
iii. 20) : for Paul prayeth here that their hearts, or 
consciences, may be unblameable and without complaint. 

'' As a man, in making his heart and conscience psuss 
sentence upon his state and way, should sift himself in 
God's sight, and endeavour that his conscience pass such 
a sentence upon all, as he thinks God the Judge of 
all will pass ; so in this inquiry and process, he should 
look upon God as a fatherly Judge, who will pass sen- 
tence as a Father, according to the covenant of grace, 
and not as a strict sin-pursuing Judge, according to 
the covenant of works ; for he wishes that their hearts 
may be unblameable or without complaint before God, 
that is, when sifted as in his sight, and calleth him 
* our Father,' to show in what relation he should be 
taken up. 

" Though it be the alone blood of Christ apprehended 
by &.ith that purifieth the conscience, and gives it 
ground to absolve and speak peace ; seeing by it ^otsSk 
provoked ju5face is satisfied, and we are ^\va\ASia^^"«V«t^- 
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upon our peace with God doth follow (Bom. v. 1), yet 
inherent holiness doth also quiet the conscience in its 
own order and way, to wit, though not meritoriously, 
and by way of satisfaction to the claim of justice, for all 
our righteousnesses are as filthy rags (Isa. Ixiv. 6), yet 
by way of evidence, and as a faithful witness of our 
undoubted interest in Christ, and right to his blood 
(1 John iiL 14) ; for Paul prayeth that their hearts or 
consciences may be unblameable, without complaint, or 
pacified in holiness. 

'' Though the meanest measure of sincere holiness be a 
sufficient evidence in itself of an interest in Christ, and 
consequently may quiet the conscience (Matt. v. 6), yet 
that a man may clearly discern this evidence, and get 
his conscience actually, and upon good groimd, quiet by 
it, it is necessary that he grow in grace, and be esta- 
blished in holiness, otherwise his peace is more liable to 
be questioned and shaken by every new assault : for 
Paul ascribeth this effect of pacifying the conscience to 
growth in grace, and stability in holiness, while having 
prayed for their growing in grace, he addeth, ' To the end 
he may stablish your hearts unblameable in holiness.'" 

God only can touch and establish the heart. His in- 
fluence penetrates the soul, and creates impressions that 
do not die, and character that shines forth like the 
morning light that increases more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

What a magnificent procession will that be when the 
Son of God shall come with all his saints — with Adam, 
Abel, and Abraham — ^with prophet and evangelist, and 
martyr, and lowly worshipper, and humble Christian. 

Number us, Lord, with thy saints in glory 
ererlajsting. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FBUITS — CHRISTIAN AND HEATHEN — HOPES OP THE DEAD — THB 
CATACOMBS — PURGATORY — SOUL'S SLEEP — CHRIST'S ADVENT, 
AND THE RESURRECTION. 



The whole of this chapter consists, in the first place, of 
prescriptions for the holy practice of the living ; and, 
in the second place, of bright hopes and joyous expecta- 
tions relating to the state and happiness of the dead. 
The first part of the chapter is an exhortation to culti- 
vate whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are lovely and of good report ; not only instinctively, 
as a Christian will exhibit the life of religion in the way 
he lives, but also for the sake of those that are around 
you, to let it be seen and felt as well as heard that our 
religion is a religion full of practical fruits, and that he 
who has the warmest love to God, the brightest hope of 
heaven, the strongest assurance that he is a child of 
God, will also be, and must be, if he is what he thinks 
himself, a practical exhibition of all that is holy^— a 
living epistle, seen, and read, and known of all men. 
The New Testament consists of written epistles, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost ; living Christians are sculptured 
epistles, literally seen and read of all men. Men that 
will not open the Bible, to learn what Christianity is, 
will look at the Jives of its people, aix^ ^jA^^iV^ 'Owso: 
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practice what its principles are. Knowing this, there- 
fore, let us seek to love God, to love all men, to culti- 
Tate brotherly love, to maintain purity of conduct and 
of character, to mind our own business, to work with 
our own hands, and to walk honestly toward them that 
are without. 

" Ver. 6. * That no man go beyond and defraud his 
brother in any matter : because that the Lord is the 
avenger of all such^ as we also have forewarned you and 
testified.' 

^' He doth here press a second branch of that sancti- 
fication, spoken of ver. 1. The exhortation is first pro- 
posed to this sense ; that in no ' matter,' or in no busi- 
ness of common commerce, they should wrong their 
brother, either by open violence (as the word rendered 
*go beyond' implieth, it signifieth to go above, or 
trample upon one as despicable, and so expresseth to 
the life the nature and way of proud and insolent 
oppressors), nor yet by secret fi:uud and deceit (as the 
other word is expressly rendered, see also 2 Cor. vii. 2), 
and the party whom they are discharged to oppress or 
deceive is their * brother ' — ^that is, one of the same re- 
ligion with them (Deut. xvii. 15) ; whereby he meaneth 
not as if it were lawful to oppress others (see the con- 
trary, Exo(J. xxii. 21), but because the most of their 
traffic and commerce being probably with Christians 
and among themselves, the consideration of their in- 
terest in the person injured by them would add no 
small weight to their sin (1 Cor. vi. 6). Next, he 
addeth a reason to enforce not only this dissuasive^ but 
the former (ver. 5), and it is taken from one dreadful 
effect of all such sins, they lay open the person guilty 
to God's dreadful vengeance : and he confirmeth the 
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truth hereof from this, that he had often told them so 
much before when he was with them, and not only 
simply told, but seriously 'testified,* and earnestly 
obtested them to believe the truth of what he had 
deponed, as it were upon oath unto them, for so much 
doth the word imply. 

** The wise Lord hath judged it fitting so to dispense 
of things worldly unto mankind, not giving all things 
needful unto any one, as that men cannot live without 
mutual commerce, and exchange of commodities from 
one hand to another; for he supposeth the necessity of 
mutual commerce, while he forbiddeth oppression and 
deceit in it : ^ That no man go beyond his brother in 
any matter,' or in any business of common commerce. 

" So covetous is man by nature of that which is his 
neighbour's, and so little willing to reverence the Lord 
in the measure of things worldly dispensed unto him 
(Isa. V. 8), that he is easily tempted to catch advan- 
tage of his neighbour in the matter of commerce, and 
to make up his own worldly estate by impairing the 
estate of others ; for Paul, while he forbiddeth this evil, 
supposeth that men are prone to fall in it : ^ That no 
man go beyond or defraud his blrother.' 

^' So enslaving an evil is covetousness, that where it 
reigneth it maketh the covetous wretch employ the ut- 
most both of his power and skill to give it satisfaction ; 
for Paul, while he forbids both going beyond, or oppress- 
ing by power, and defrauding by skill, implieth that 
both power and skill are usually employed for carrying 
on this sin : * That no man go beyond or defraud.' " 

These are prescriptions for every-day life. 

" Ver. 7. * For God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness, but unto holiness.' 
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*' In this verse there is a second argument for en- 
forcing all the former exhortations, both general and 
particular, positive and negative ; and it is taken from 
the end intended by God, when he did first effectually 
call them — ^that is, draw them out of nature to the 
state of grace (CoL i. 13) ; which is expressed, first 
negatively, it was not that they might thence take 
liberty to defile themselves with sin of any kind ; for 
the word ' uncleanness * must be taken here in that 
general sense, as being opposed to sanctification, and 
containing under it all the sins formerly forbidden, not 
only fornication, which is * uncleanness ' strictly taken, 
but also oppression and fraud. Next, positively, he 
had ^ called them to sanctification,* or that they might 
be sanctified, and live in the constant exercise of all the 
sanctifying graces of God's Spirit. 

"As God is a dreadful avenger of all sin, so chiefly 
of such sins of professors of the gospel as do reflect 
upon their Christian calling, either as hardly consistent 
with it (Deut. xxxii. 5), or as opening the mouths of 
profane atheists to reproach it (2 Sam. xii. 14) ; for he 
here gives this reason why God is the avenger of all 
such sins — God had called them to abstinence from 
them, and consequently their lying in them would 
reflect upon their calling : * For God hath not called us 
unto uncleanness,' saith he. 

"It is the duty of called Christians, in all their 
actions and employments, to examine all by the rule of 
their Christian calling, and to do or not do accordingly, 
being always loth to do anything which may in the 
least measure reflect upon it, though it should other- 
wise bring them never so much pleasure or advantage ; 
for he will have them to abstain from the flesh-pleasing 
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cdn of undeanness, and the profitable sin of covetouB- 
ness, fraud, and oppression ; upon this account, they 
were not according to the rule of their Christian 
calling: 'For God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness/ saith he. 

^ So averse are all men by nature from the duties of 
holiness (Rom. viii. 7), so impotent to go about them, 
as being dead in sins and trespasses (Eph. ii. 1), that 
the Lord roust first draw us out of nature to the state 
of grace, and create in us a new heart and abilities to 
do good (Ezek. xxxvi. 26), when he effectually calleth 
us, before we mind holiness in earnest : ' For he hath 
called us unto holiness,' saith he. 

'' Though some do abuse grace unto wantonness, and 
pretend they may sin without fear (when, as they sup- 
pose, they are effectually called), because the root of 
the matter is in them, and grace once received cannot 
be lost (Rom. vi. 15) ; yet such corrupt reasonings 
receive no encouragement, neither from the author of 
grace, the holy God, nor from the end of bestowing 
grace, which is our sanctification and holiness.'' 

Many were mourning at that time over their near 
and dear relatives, who had been martyred for their 
attachment to the Gospel, and their determination on 
no account to abjure or to forsake it. They had been 
cut down, many of them, in the prime and vigour of 
life ; and the Thessalonian Christians that were left 
behind felt it so hard that separation should be so 
soon, and that those they loved should be taken away 
at so early a period in their Christian course. 
Paul speaks by inspiration words that have no pre- 
cedent in heathendom. His thoughts are the more 
striking^ when we read the remai^La nisA'^ \s^ ^jcosx.- 
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tilian, Seneca, and Cicero about their lost friends,— 
their earnest hope, their wishing that they may live, — 
their uncertainty whether they may or not ; or if you 
will read that most beautiful relic, — ^the most beautifiil 
I have ever read, — the Life of Agricola, by Tacitus ; 
the expression of grief and love, replete with soothing 
words, reaching the highest pitch of hope that heathen- 
dom could rise to ; you will be struck by the contrast 
between the £unt, feeble expectations of the heathen, 
and the sure, the blessed, the imwavering hope that 
Christianity inspires into the heart of every mourper. 
The apostle says, " I would not have you to be igno- 
rant " — that is, I wish you to be particularly informed, 
I wish to give you special instruction — "concerning 
them which are asleep." What a bright thought is 
here ! — ^those you call dead are only asleep. The word 
that we employ to denote the resting-place of the dead 
dust is singularly in unison with this — ^a cemetery. 
What is a cemetery 1 It is literally " a sleeping-place." 
The idea, therefore, that is conveyed in the gospel is, 
that believers simply sleep in Christ. In the catacombs 
at Rome, where the martyrs were crowded and shut up 
together during the persecution of Nero and Domitian, 
you find inscribed, or rather etched, upon the waUs — 
" Such a one sleeps in Jesus ;" " Felicia sleeps in the 
Lord ;" showing that the primitive Christians of that 
day had no idea of an intermediate suffering, but that 
the instant that the soul was severed from the body, 
the first was in glory, and the last sleeps in the hope of 
a blessed resurrection. 

I know that some, and even good divines — ^men 
really of talent and of piety — ^have tried to show that 
man's soul enters into a state of insensibility between 
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death and the resurrection ; and the figure of speech 
thej have built their conclusions on is this figure of 
sleep. But let us take this figure, sleep — ^let it be con- 
strued as the metaphor. When a person is asleep, 
what is it that rests ? It is simply the muscles, and 
the nerves, and the wearied limbs ; the heart goes on 
beating, the lungs respiring and expiring ; and, what is 
remarkable in sleep, the soul never sleeps at all : it 
seems that when one is asleep, the soul often travels to 
far-distant lands, or sails upon the bosom of the deep, 
amid the blue hills and the green glens of other parts 
of the land, exploring, thinking, searching, studying. 
Sometimes, when we wake, we recollect — oftentimes 
we forget ; but I believe never is the soul absolutely 
insensible — ^never does it literally become dead to every 
thought and object, all that enters by the avenues of 
the senses. And, therefore, if sleep be the metaphor, it 
does not prove that the soul is insensible, but only that 
the body, the outward garment only, having been worn 
and wasted in the wear and toil of this present life, is 
folded up and laid aside in that wardrobe, the grave — 
a grave as truly in the keeping of the Son of God as 
are the angels of the skies and the cherubim in glory. 
"Them which sleep in Jesus" — what a beautiful 
thought ! — " will God bring with him. For this Ve say 
unto you by the word of the Lord, that we which are 
alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord, shall 
not go before" — "prevent" is the old word, from 
prcevenio, " to go before " — " them which are asleep." 

Now, what does this show 1 That the Saviour — for 
it is of him he is speaking — shall descend from heaven ; 
that blessed Saviour, who once came to this world, 
and died for us, will come to this world again, and 
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quicken the dead, and restore all things ; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first Ton will notice that them 
that are asleep he hrings with him : there are two 
things predicated ; there are those he brings with him, 
and those that are dead in Christ on the earth, whom 
he will quicken ; that is, the souls of believers, now in 
perfect joy, will accompany Christ when he descends 
to this world ; and on the veiy place where they laid 
down their earthly tenements, their mortal garments, 
will they put them on, raised in resurrection glory and 
beauty ; and so shall they be for ever with the Lord 
What a thought is here 1 the near and dear relative 
you have lost — the Christian husband, the Christian 
wife, the Christian child, the Christian parent, now 
separated from you, is not separated for ever : he wiU 
come back to you; for them that sleep in Christ will 
he bring with him ; and then the dead shall be raised ; 
and " we which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air ; and so shall we ever be with the Lord." 

What a tremendous gap, were these words expunged 
from the Bible ! — what a blank world, had we no such 
sweet music as this ! — what a dreary prospect, if we 
had no such revelation ! Thanks be to God, for all he 
tells the living, for all he speaks to us about the dead ; 
for the precepts of the gospel to direct the living, and 
for the doctrines of the gospel to reveal the state of 
the dead; and, above all, for the hopes that stretch 
into eternity, and shall never be disappointed ! 



CHAPTER IV. 11. 



THE QUIET HEABT. 



It seems, at first, altogether incompatible with what 
appears to us the dignity of the gospel, to descend to 
some of those minute practical prescriptions which are 
scattered through the length and breadth of this blessed 
volume ; and yet when the Spirit of God does so, he 
only acts in the written Word in perfect harmony with 
what he does in the outward and visible creation. As 
much care is expended in the beautifying of the leaves 
of a wild field-flower as there is expended in polishing 
one of the remotest or the nearest fixed stars. So true 
is this, that it is difficult to say whether the exquisite 
organisms displayed by the microscope or the magni- 
ficent orbs disclosed by the telescope are most perfectly 
and beautifully finished. If, then, in God's outer world 
he shows himself taking care of all that is exquisitely 
minute, as well as of all that is magnificently great, is 
it not in perfect harmony with his doings in the outer 
world, when we find him in this inner world prescribing 
what is useful to man as a member of society, as well as 
unfolding what is the way for an immortal soul to beat 
its path to glory 1 

Then, in the second place, I wish you to notice from 
this, as one of many practical preaciipWoii^ ^QrccL^\^^ 
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I have addressed you, that our religion is a religion for 
time as well as for eternity. Many people take up the 
very erroneous notion that all they have to do with the 
Bible is to find the way to heaven. I admit that is 
the great object of it ; but then it must not be denied 
nor concealed, that, in prescribing the path to heaven, 
it prescribes by the way much that is necessary to our 
comfort midway, or essential to our speedy progrefi& 
Very often we should stumble and £bJ1, and, it might 
possibly be, perish, if we did not hear, as it is beauti- 
fully said, a voice upon the right hand and upon the 
left, saying, " This is the way ; walk ye in it" 

Now, this book was inspired to make us happy in 
our passage to heaven, as well as to make us everlast- 
ingly happy when we cross the margin and mingle with 
the groups of the blessed ; and in order that we may 
taste something of its sweetness by the way, it gives us 
earnests and foretastes of the future, and teaches us 
how those earnests and foretastes may be best reaped 
and enjoyed in our passage thitherward. The prescrip- 
tion here is a very simple one ; and yet there is some- 
thing exquisitely beautiful about it. He asks his people 
to be quiet. What is meant by this ? First of all, he 
asks you to be quiet, or, concentrate, call in, thoughts 
that you are prone to dissipate upon a thousand things, 
and fix them on the duty which God has assigned you 
in his own providential arrangements. Many Chris- 
tians are prone to disperse their energies; and in 
attempting to do everything, they come practically to 
do nothing; by grasping too much, they miss what 
they would otherwise successfully attain. To be quiet^ 
and do your own business, means, therefore, to call in 
and concentrate all your thoughts and energies. Duty 
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BO seen in the providence of God requires this. Thus you 
will best attain the great end of this life, and yet not 
necessarily miss the yet greater end and gloiy of the life 
to come. In the second place, I would understand this 
quiet, in connexion with doing your own business, to 
comprehend composure of mind. A person whose mind 
18 distracted with anxieties about many things, is very 
likely to do badly the one thing that belongs to him. 
Besides, when the mind is disturbed and distracted 
about a thousand things, you are not able to pursue 
with success that great thing, or useful or necessary 
thing, which God has given you as your daily mis- 
sion to accomplish. Therefore pray that you may have 
quiet : rest in the Lord ; wait patiently for him ; 
and thus you shall have an inner peace that all the 
outer storms of the world will not be able to shake. 
In- the third place, I regard this quiet, in connexion 
with doing our own business, as a prescription to 
pursue the course marked out for us, and to keep 
within it, as long as we see it is God's providential will 
that we should occupy it. When the apostle asks you 
to be quiet, and to study your own business, he does 
not bid you cease to be energetic, active, and eflTective ; 
but first to gather up, and gather in, and then carry out 
aU your force of character within the limits that God 
has chalked out for you, and there quietly, but not 
indolently, study to do your own business. 

I would attach to the word " quiet " here, the idea of 
composure in looking at and estimating the events that 
transpire around you, whether they be clouds or sun- 
shine, prosperity or trouble. When a person's mind is 
at rest in reference to the main thing, and is persuaded 
that God reigns, he can look arouiiA \rpo\i ^N«vi}«» *^^ 

VOL. IX, p 
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agitate and convulse the worlds and see in all, and 
through all, a governing and a regulating Providence, 
and therefore not be in the least degree afraid. The 
grand thing that every Christian needs is peace within , 
then, come a convulsed earth, a raining skj, a shattered 
world, he can say, " We will not be afraid." 

I would apply this prescription, ** quiet," to advo- 
cating the cause and claims of Christian truth. How 
often do we find men who confound Christian zeal with 
turbulent passion, advocating a good cause in rash 
and unwarrantable terms. The cause of righteousness 
and truth always suffers in the estimate of men, when 
hot-headed, violent, and indiscreet spirits become its 
advocates and its supporters. Let there be no tame- 
ness or apathy ; but let us ever feel, " the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God," and 
that in quiet there is strength, in peace, force and 
power J for the cause of truth it is ours to advocate is 
so strong, that it needs nothing but warm hearts, and 
clear words, and holy men to proclaim it, and thousands 
will be smitten by its beauty, and embrace and hold 
fast the truth. 

In studying to be quiet, and minding our own busi- 
ness, we shall best comply with the prescription of 
Paul, if we settle it in our own minds that the course 
we are pursuing, first, is lawful ; second, is dutiful ; 
and third, has a good and a beneficent end in view. If 
you be sure that you are in the right place, doing the 
right work and in the right spirit, — a good cause behind 
you, and a grand object before you, — you can afford 
to be quiet, and toil, and be satisfied to deserve success, 
leaving it with God to give success as he sees may be 
most expedient for you. 
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The apostle says, " Study to be quiet, and to do your 
own business." " Study to be quiet " — in other words, 
every duty costs a little trouble, if you would fulfil it 
well. Whatever be duty requires effort It is too true 
that men like to reach results without the toil of 
ascending the intermediate steps that lead to them. We 
should all prefer to be the lightning that suddenly illu- 
minates the earth, than to be what God permits us to be 
only — ^the quiet lights that meekly and gently shine. 
But God knows what is best for us ; and he tells us 
that, quietly, and within the limits he has prescribed, 
doing the business devolved upon us, is our duty ; if an 
obscure one, be thankful ; if a brilliant one, be careful 
and prayerful And be not careful about how others 
do their business ; but study to be quiet, and to do thine 
own business ; and doing it well, you fulfil that portion 
of the mission that God has committed to your charge. 

" Study to be quiet, and to do your own business." 
Every one has, or ought to have, some business to do. 
Adam himself had to work, however lightly, in Para- 
dise, before he fell ; now he has to work with the sweat 
of his brow — and, what is worse, in the exhaustion of 
his brain. But still it was work in Eden, before sin 
entered ; and what was duty in a state of innocence, is 
indispensable to our happiness, our peace, and progress 
in a state of sin and comparative misery. Of all things 
upon earth the most pitiable are a vacant mind and an * 
idle hand, if such be possible : and they are only pos- 
sible for a little; for Satan searches above all for empty 
minds, that he may fill them, and for idle hands, that 
he may find them employment. 

No work, however beneficent it may be, justifies 
you in neglecting your own ,\>\iBivxie«a, \^ ^ws^ ^'^ 

p2 
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serving a master, it will not justify yonr neglecting 
the duties that he commits to your care, if you 
go back and tell him, '' I was busy distributing tracts, 
or attending a missionary meeting." The time that is 
your own, consecrate or employ, as respcmsible to God, 
according to your own taste and preference ; but the 
time that is not your own, is your employer's ; and 
you must study to be quiet, and to do with all your 
might the business which is there and then assigned 
to you. 

Let me add here, as a practical prescription for uni- 
versal reform, — let every father, mother, brother, sister, 
master, servant, mind and do well their own business 
in their own sphere, and the whole social system 
will be ref(»ined — ^the whole world will be, if I may 
use the expression, regenerated. And just as a 
pebble dropped into a quiet lake sends out its 
concentric circles till they kiss the very margin 
of the shores on all sides^ so holy, pure, beneficent 
influences created in each individual home, will radiate 
concentric circles of influence around them, until the 
whole earth is filled with the peaceable firuits of right- 
eousness and peace. 

Business based upon Christian principle, carried on 
in the fear of God, — thankfully, dutifully, earnestly, 
quietly, publicly or privately, but still in the fear 
of the Lord, — is not only duty, but in some degree 
pleasure; and if only we can have our hearts in heaven, 
our treasure with Christy while our feet are busy in 
treading the paths of commerce, and our hands are 
busy in fulfilling the duties that are assigned to us, we 
shall then feel the main thing, the soul, is safe ; and, if 
it be safe^ come wars, come peace, come trouble, come 
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Btorm, this glorious thought wiU animate, sustain, and 
cheer us in the blackest dispensation : '' I am persuaded 
that neither life nor death, nor height nor depth, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord." 

'' Let us do our work as well. 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where Qod may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 



it 



Nothing useless is or low; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports ihe rent/* 



CHAPTER IV. 13—18. 



THE SOUL. 



I HAVE elsewhere called your attention to that great 
cardinal doctrine of Christianity, the resurrection of 
our Lord from the grave, and therein the sure pro- 
spect of the resurrection of all his saints, when He shall 
come again. Paul proceeds to comfort them that were 
mourning the martyrdom of many of their fellow- wor- 
shippers through the persecution of the heathen at that 
time j he would not have them ignorant, but would 
instruct them concerning them who may have been con- 
sumed in the fire, who may have been destroyed by the 
wild beasts, whose beautiful condition is, whatever be 
the character or the nature of the death through which 
they have passed, that their bodies — for it is of 
these that he speaks — are asleep in Christ. How very 
expressive is this sleep; when the body sleeps the soul 
is often most active; when the body is confined to 
a few feet slumbering, the soul is traversing distant 
oceans, distant lands, calling up ancient, and holy, and 
happy associations ; and, in short, never sleeps, and 
never ceases to think, to feel, to act ; so the soul, when 
the body is in its last slumber, that is, folded in the 
grave, disorganized, is the uualee]^m^ sentinel that 
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never sleeps or slumbers, but waits, big with ex- 
pectancy, for the dawn of the resurrection mom, when 
the scattered dust shall be collected, and soul and 
body shall be for ever with the Lord. The apostle 
says he would have them that believe this, not to 
sorrow like the heathen, that have no hope. When 
they commit their dead dust to the tomb, they think 
there is an end of the person, just as there is of the 
brute or of the irrational animal. But, says the 
apostle, we believe — he assumes that they do so— that 
Jesus died an atonement, thereby bore our curse, that 
he rose again the firstfruits of them that sleep ; and 
therefore, " them that sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him." It is an interesting thought that the * 
souls of believers that have left this world will 
come back to this world ; and on the very spots on 
which they sunk, and suffered, and died, and laid aside 
the clinging garments of corruption and decay, they 
will put on those robes again in all their resurrection 
glory j and on the very place where they died, on that 
very place they shall receive that body, no longer 
corruptible, but incorruptible ; no longer mortal, but 
immortal; and so shall they be for ever with the 
Lord. 

Then he adds, "We that are alive." He assumes 
that there will be Christians when Christ comes ; there 
is no doubt of it. " Two women will be grinding at 
the mill ; one will be taken and the other left." " As 
it was in the days of Noah, so will it be," with the 
wicked, and with Christians, all in their varied spheres, 
duties, and employments, *'when the Son of man 
comes." " We that are alive," we Christians that are 
living, "shall not prevent" — ^the ^ot3l pre-oefat Sa» x^sa^^ 
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in the sense of go hefort, it is, we shall not precede, 
or haye any pre-^ninence oyot, 'Hhem that are 
asleep. For/' he says, '^ the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout^ with the voice of the arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God." I believe thai 
those three expressions denote simply our Lord^s voice. 
He shidl descend with the voice of an archangel ; with 
an archangelic voice, loud and startling, as with the 
trump of God, as with a shout ; Christ's voice when he 
speaks to the dead. And then he says, instead of we 
that are alive having any precedence, dead beUeven^ 
whose dust sleeps in Christ, shall have the precedence, 
and they shall rise from their graves, and be changed 
there, before a single living Christian hears the sound 
in his home, and is changed thera And then he says 
after this, ''We which are alive and remain," after 
being changed — in 1 Cor. xv. he says, "We shall be 
changed," — " shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air." The reason is 
plain. This earth is to undergo its last purification by 
fire. Peter says, " Looking for and hasting unto the 
coming of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on 
fire shall be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat : nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth," — ^not another 
heaven and another earth, — ''wherein dwelleth right- 
eousness." And till this last baptismal fire shall have 
done its dread and purifying mission, all Christ's people 
shall be with him in some calm, sheltered, and seques- 
tered place, and the earth, purified by its baptism of 
fire, shall be made a meet dweUing-place for the people 
of God ; and then, in the language of the Apocalypse, 
" the JN'ew Jerusalem " — that is the figurative phrase 
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ft>r the company of Christ's people who have been 
caught up to meet their Lord in the air — "cometh 
down from heaven, adorned like a bride for the bride- 
groom ; and there shall be no more tears, nor crying, 
nor sorrow ; for all things are made new, and all former 
things have passed away." I want now to throw out 
some remarks upon the soul as severed from the body, 
and existing, living and happy, between the time 
when it lays aside this corruptible body, and the tipie 
when it puts on that body raised in incorruption and 
in glory. 

It is obvious that the apostle contemplates the resur- 
rection from the dead as the crowning hope of the Chris- 
tian in all ages ; but it is just as plain that he assumes 
that the soul is now somewhere resting in perfect 
felicity and joy ; and that that soul, which is really the 
man, or at least the main and chief part of the man, 
shall come down from the place where it now reposes, 
and put on the robes it laid aside at death, and ascend 
into the air till this old, weary, way-worn world is made 
a meet temple for a holy and happy band of wor- 
shippers. The question, therefore, that we naturally 
ask is. Where is the soul after death? or, Is it so 
distinct and separate from the body, that there is 
enjoyment between this and the resurrection mom? 
Or is it true, as some have asserted, and tried to prove, 
that the soul is not in a state of conscious enjoyment, 
and will not rise to such consciousness of joy until it is 
reunited to the body? There is a class that do not 
take the Scriptures as their only guide, but apparently 
analogies of nature ; and from these they reason 
that man has no soul distinct from or separate from 
the body. I could understand a C\iT\a\.\ftSi \isMvxi% "viMb^ 
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the soul is material, just as the body is, and that 
it will be raised immortal and incorruptible like the 
body. The atheistic notion that man is a brute, and 
the material notion which some Christians have 
cherished, that man is an immortal physical organic 
zation, are two distinct and separate things, and ought, 
of course, not to be confounded. It has been argued 
by some, that man is only after all the highest and 
noblest development of what is called animal organi- 
zation ; that there is no real distinction^ except in 
degree, between the highest development of animal 
life, and the ordinary development of what we call 
rational or human life. But this is a very untenable 
sentiment. The difference between the highest animal 
organization in the Zoological Gardens and the youngest 
child that stands before the bars of its cage, is not 
comparison, but absolute contrast. There is a gap 
between the very highest animal organization and the 
very youngest specimen of rational and immortal life, 
that must strike you, not as proving Scripture true, 
but as showing that Scripture has justly described 
facts, when it distinguishes between the brutes that 
perish, and man made in the image of God. We see in 
man progress. The martin builds its nest to-day just 
as it built it after the Flood ; the bee constructs its 
hexagon cell to-day, exactly as it built it 4,000 years 
ago. But man has evidenced, always and everywhere, 
illimitable progress ; he has incontrovertibly capacities 
of progress far transcending any attainments he has 
yet reached ; indicating, therefore, not difference of 
degree, but total difference of kind. The author of 
**The Vestiges of Creation " strenuously and laboriously 
endeavours to prove that man is simply the crowning 
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animal of this world; that the resurrection of the 
dead maybe true; but the independent existence of 
the soul he argues cannot be true. His position is 
that, first, we have — and he shows a great many inter- 
esting facts — the highest specimen of vegetable life 
passing into the lowest specimen of animal life, as in 
zoophytes, &c, ; animal life ascending till it comes to 
the dog, the horse, the baboon, the orang-outan ; the 
last step in the brute creation, and the next step on 
our side the line, he argues, is the African, or some of 
the lowest forms of physical organization that we see in 
the human family ; and thus, that all men are simply 
loftier developments of the humbler races that are 
beneath them ; in other words, that our ancestors were 
not only apes, but vegetables, and that our pedigrees 
may be traced from the very lowest and humblest of 
the animals in the brute creation. 

I need not say, in the first place, that the Bible 
plainly and obviously contradicts this : no man will 
doubt that. But it is a very remarkable fact that 
the last discoveries of geology completely destroy it. 
We go to the Bible for irresistible proof of the 
wickedness of the theory, but we may go to the stony 
pages of nature for conclusive disproofs of the historical 
truth of the theory. The argument used by that able 
author is, that each race is in a state of development 
into a higher. Now what have geologists found — what 
have Dr. Buckland, Mr. Miller, and others who have 
thoroughly examined, and written upon the subject 
with irresistible force, discovered 1 — That in the earth, 
which must have existed at least hundreds of thou- 
sands of years, the last conformation being made six 
thousand years ago, they find wl[io\^ t^^^ m^^ ^\s>Xa. 
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of the earth extinguished at a blow^ and totally different 
races called into existence very soon afterwards ; and 
this repeated and repeated* We do not need to read 
the Bible to find out that Grod was the Creator of living 
beings; for we have proofe upon the stony pages of 
this earthy in the archives of this very globe^ that 
whole races were extinguished ; that without any inter- 
vening class that could indicate transition, a new crea- 
tion immediately took place. But this is not all. Mr. 
Miller, in his admirable work, "The Footprints of 
Creation," has shown that every dynasty, or race of 
animals, was created at its very maximum perfection; 
and he traces in the petrifactions that remain, gradual 
degeneracy as the law of every one of these dynasties. 
Instead of the law being that God created animals in the 
very lowest state, and that these developed themselves 
gradually into a higher dynasty, and that into a higher 
still — it is that each race was created at its highest state, 
and that it deteriorated lower and lower, until it was 
extinguished. Now this one discovery is so triumphant 
a refutation of the nonsense stated in " The Vestiges 
of Creation," that you have not only to look at that 
book in the light of the Bible, but in the light of the 
maturest science, and you will see its absurdity. Man 
was created at his highest pitch of excellence ; what 
has been his history f Degeneracy and deterioration. 
But we find, stepping in to arrest the deterioration of 
man, what we do not find interposing to arrest the 
deterioration of the other animals, a Redeemer ; indi* 
eating that man is the last race ; that his degeneracy 
will not end in total and everlasting ruin ; a Redeemer 
has come in to bring all things back to their pristine 
orj, and make man once more the lord of creation. 
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In the word of God the distinction is irresistibly 

dear in almost eyerj page of Scripture, more as an 

assumption as being true, than a demonstration that it 

is true, that there is a difference between the soul and 

the body; For instance, " Them that sleep in Christ 

will God bring with him." But their bodies are in the 

grave, and therefore he cannot bring them with him ; 

he comes down for them. The evidence from this 

passage alone therefore is conclusive that the soul has 

been with Christ in glory, that that soul comes down 

from its height, and is reunited to the body raised from 

the dead, and so both are with the Lord. If the soul 

be not distinct and separate from the body, what 

means the phrase, " I would be absent from the body, 

and present with the Lord " ? Paul implies that the 

/ is not what I lay down in the grave ; the I is the 

rational, responsible, feeling, hoping, rejoicing soul ; 

and the body, the tent or tabernacle from which the 

inhabitant has departed for a little, until the house be 

deoorated, and be made a meet dwelling-place for its 

happy and rejoicing return. 

** What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?" If the death of 
the body were the end of man, often have I felt 
what you too must feel, that of all God's living crea- 
tioDy r^^rt must be the most miserable. Because, when 
the horse suffers, he merely shrinks from pain, he has 
no foreboding of approaching death ; when the dog dies 
in his kennel, he has no idea of the process through which 
he is passing ; he merely shrinks from cold and pain, and 
seeks warmth and shelter. But when man lies upon 
the last bed, and when science tells him that his days, 
his hours are numbered,— he, \£ a mex^ V\^ $^«si€^ss>$- 
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ment of animal life, has the awful prerogative of 
knowing that he is dying, and the awfiil calamity of 
being unable to avert so dread a catastrophe. And, 
therefore^ if man be not immortal, if death be not 
transition, if death be the end of us, then man is of all 
creatures the most miserable, and the Being that made 
him must be a malignant, he cannot be a holy and a 
loving God. But I appeal not to reason on this suh' 
ject; there is something in the depths of man's heart 
that is stronger even than argument ; there are in- 
stincts within us more indomitable than logic. Man 
feels that death is not the end of him. He may try to 
reason himself into annihilation, but his whole nature 
recoils and shrinks from the horrible and revolting 
prospect : the instinctive hopes of all humanity, like 
fingers of all the clocks in Christendom, pointing at the 
same moment to the same hour, if not evidence of the 
truth of his immortality, is at least a strong presump- 
tion in its favour. The belief of a hereafter is a doctrine 
so vital that it is the very key-note of nature ; if you 
change that key-note you destroy all the harmony of the 
universe of God. The fact is, — death, instead of being 
annihilation, is simply a step in our progression. Birth 
is one step, manhood is another step, marriage is an- 
other step, and death is the last step ; it is merely 
a step j it is the last of the visible steps in man's life ; 
and then, after death, the first of the invisible but 
joyous progression in which he shall go on for ever and 
ever. You know that these words, immortality, eternity, 
must have a root in human nature, or we never could 
have discovered them. Where did we find these 
words? how have they been introduced into our 
vocabulary 1 Because they w:^ tVi^ «x.^resaions of 
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instincts intense and strong as nature, and that refuse 
to be surrendered upon any terms or any account 
whatever. 

I notice in the second place, the theory of those 
who allege that though the soul be distinct from the 
body, yet that after death the soul remains in a state of 
unconsciousness and insensibility until the resurrection 
trumpet sound, and man come forth from the dead, 
and mingle again with the ranks and enjoyments 
of the happy living. While this theory may be 
perfectly compatible with an earnest and saving 
belief in the doctrines of the gospel, yet it does seem 
to me to involve the surrender of so much that is 
precious, not to say lofty, that I never can, with the 
Bible in my hand, prevail upon myself to accept it. 
Indeed, if the soul ever ceases to think, or to be con- 
scious, it is almost equivalent to annihilation. It is 
the prerogative of matter to have length, breadth, and 
thickness ; and when it parts with these it ceases to be 
matter. It is the prerogative of mind to think, to 
reason, to anticipate, to hope ; and if it cease to do so, 
it must cease to be mind altogether. And besides, if 
the analogy that the apostle gives us be a correct one — 
namely, sleep — that indicates at once that the soul is 
active. We all know that when we sleep the body is 
being refreshed by almost the suspension of all its 
powers ; but the mind does not sleep. You know that 
you have had thoughts in sleep brighter than ever 
entered your mind by day; you know that the soul 
has traversed scenes by night that have refreshed you 
often by the recollection of them. And I question if 
ever one sleeps at night without the soul being active ; 
more active, because less clogged \>y t\i^ \iQ^^ >Oaasji SX. 
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is throughout the day. And therefore, if this be cor- 
rect^ that the body sleeps in the grave, that analogy 
suggests that the soul is alive and activa And there- 
fore, take the figure employed in my text, ^Them 
that sleep in Christ ; " and we come to the conclusion 
that the soul is not insensible, but active. 

But this is not the only argument. I think 'there 
is in Scripture conclusive proof that the soul is 
conscious. For instance, the words addressed to the 
thief upon the cross, are to me irresistible disproof 
of the insensibility of the souL What do those 
words mean, " To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise"? The body of that crucified malefisustor was 
buried in the nearest grave. Then what is the mean- 
ing of the words addressed to him by the Lord of 
glory, " To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise," 
unless it be that the soul, the instant it emerged 
from its tabernacle, entered into conscious joy in 
Paradise ? 

Again : our Lord says, "Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are yet living ; for God is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living." Paul again says, " Ye are 
come to the spirits of just men made perfect." And 
Isaiah says of the pious dead, " They shall rest in 
their beds," that is the condition of the body ; " each 
one walking in his uprightness," that is the enjoyment 
of the soul. David says, " Thou wilt guide me with 
thy counsel, and afterward conduct me into glory." 
Why, "his grave is with us at this day," as Peter 
said ; and yet David expects to be conducted at death 
into glory. Again, Paul says, " I desire to depart and 
to be with Christ, which is far better." Would insen- 
aibility he far better] "WoAild. s^ da^d, unoonscious 
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stupor be better tban the sense and feeling of active 
enjoyment Again, Paul says, " Absent from the body 
is to be present with the Lord." Would that presence 
with the Lord be an object of hope ? or would it be 
any enjoyment, if it was merely to remain as the chry- 
salis in its chamber, unconscious, insensible, waiting for 
the breath of life to awaken it at the resurrection 
mom? What would be the meaning of our blessed 
Lord's intercessory prayer, if the soul be insensible 
after death — ^" Father, I will that those thou hast given 
me be with me, that they may behold my glory" ? How 
could the unconscious behold ? and what enjoyment to 
the insensible would be beholding the glory of Christ 1 
And was Lazarus unconscious in the bosom of Abraham? 
if he were, what mean the words, " He is comforted ; 
but thou art tormented"? What is the meaning of 
the exquisite benediction, " Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord '* ? What is their blessedness ? Is it 
unconsciousness? That is not blessedness. Blessed- 
ness, or happiness, met^ns conscious enjoyment ; and, 
therefore, they that die in the Lord are consciously 
happy. The truth is, the soul at death ascends only to 
a loftier platform ; it leaves behind it the footstool at 
which it has bowed the knee as a worshipper, and 
stands before the throne, where it adores without 
a glass darkly, for ever. Moses left Mount Nebo, 
Aaron left Mount Hor, and both were gathered to their 
people j and yet the bodies of both were left in the 
stony caves of the mountain. The body, like the cave 
of Joseph of Arimathea, contains in it a living one that 
cannot and will not see corruption ; but emerges the 
instant that body falls, into greater glory and greater 
joy. It may be strange ; I know t\ia.\. n?^ caxjcc^a^* <s«^- 

VOL, IX, Q 
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ceiye how we can live hereafter, when the body is left 
behind. Well, that may be very true ; but liiat will 
be no argument against your living. Do you know 
how you live now 1 Not one bit ; the &ct is, all is 
mystery around us, and we are far less wise than we 
think we are. What do we understand by living nowl. 
Our present life is speaking, eating, walking,, looking on 
the sky, gazing on the flowers, looking upon the coun- 
tenances of friends. Our present world is our house, 
our garden, our books, our friends, our few acres in 
which we move ; that is our present world, and that is 
our idea of it ; and we know very little more of it. 
Our future world is only as this world is seen from 
a distant star — by the inhabitants, if there be any, in 
Saturn, or Jupiter, or any other planet. They do not 
see what we see ; they only see a distant and bright 
star, just as we see them. And because they cannot 
see how we exist, or we cannot understand how they 
exist, that is no disproof that they exist in comscious 
happiness, either in the one case or the other. Thus, 
then, I think we may dispose of the notion that the 
soul, when it leaves its earthly tenement, remains in 
uu consciousness until the resurrection mom. If there 
be truth in Scripture, this truth is unequivocal j in 
every page there is a statement or an assumption that 
" the souls of believers," in the words of a very ad- 
mirable formulary, " are at their death made perfect in 
holiness, and do immediately pass into glory; their 
bodies being still united to Christ, do rest in their 
graves till the resurrection." 

But there is another theory broached, and a far more 
universal and extensive one, namely, that the soul is 
not insensible after death ; but that being imperfect in 
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its attainments, it goes into a place of purification, in 
order to be made fit for heaven. I need not tell jou 
that upwards of one hundred and fifty millions believe 
in this doctrine ; not that the souls of depraved men, 
as they would call them, go into this state of sufiering; 
but that the soul of the loftiest saint of the many mil* 
lions constituting the Eoman Catholic Church at this 
moment, when he dies, goes instantly into a place where 
it is purified by purgatorial fire till made fit for en- 
trance into heaven. We can pronounce over the turf 
that covers our sainted dead, '' Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord ; they rest from their labours." But 
the poor priest of the Church of Rome — and it is his 
misfortune in our sight, if it should be his crime in 
God's — is unable to say so over the dearest member of 
his flock. He feels not that the dead are blessed ; but 
that the dead are miserable, for they have gone into a 
state of torment, in order to be purified by the fire, and 
made fit for the kingdom of heaven. Now this doctrine 
so strange they found upon two texts, which I do not 
analyse at length, but simply refer to. The one is the 
text in the Epistle to the Corinthians, where we read, 
" Every man's work shall be made manifest ; for the 
day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire ; 
and the fire shall try every man's work of what sort it 
is." Now they say this describes that state of suffering. 
My answer to it is this : that their doctrine of purga- 
tory is for the purification of souls ; but this fire of the 
apostle, in the Epistle to the Corinthians, is for the 
trying of a work, not a souL And then their purgato- 
rial fire is for purifying ; but this fire that the apostle 
refers to is for testing; quite a different process, — 
testing or trying. And then, in the iieiA, ^iwa^^ ''^'^^ 

q2 
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any man's work abide which he hath built thereupon, 
he shall receive a reward. If any man's work shall be 
burned, he shall suffer loss ; but he himself shall be 
saved ; yet so as by fire." Purgatory deals with per- 
sons, not works. It is evidently figurative, obviously 
a metaphor, denoting the process through which we 
pass in this world, the fire of afiQiction, the furnace 
of trial, in order to be ripened and made meet for 
glory. The other passage founded upon are the words 
of Peter, where he says, " By which also Christ went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison, which some- 
time were disobedient, when once the long-suffering 
of God waited, in the days of Noah, while the ark 
was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls were 
saved by water." Now, they say Christ went and 
preached in purgatory; and the evidence of that is 
that he went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
which spirits were disobedient. Now, my answer to 
that is, he preached — how 1 Christ preached first per- 
sonally when he was on earth himself; he preaches now 
by his ambassadors. "We are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though Christ did beseech you by us." Well, he 
went and preached to the spirits then living, in the 
days of Noah, but now, says Peter, in the place of 
condemnation, for the rejection of his invitation. The 
words " now in prison," are assumed by those who hold 
this doctrine, to mean, the spirits that were in prison 
then, and are in prison now. But they were living in 
the days of Noah upon earth ; they are in the prison 
of condemnation now ; they were preached to whilst 
they were in the flesh ; they are not preached to now 
that they are in prison. And besides, the doctrine of 
purgatory is for purifying Christians ; but these parties 
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were not Christians at all ; they rejected the testimony 
and perished for ever. And therefore the passage 
cannot apply to it at all But there are various texts 
80 obvious that one wonders how they can be got oveR 
For instance, Lazarus was a poor friendless beggar^ 
who ilived, it is true, in the fear of God ; but who, 
though a Christian, if this doctrine be true, had to pass 
through the purifying process, in order to be made fit 
for heaven. But Lazarus did not pass through it ; but 
it is said, the rich man in hell lifted up his eyes, being 
himself in torments, and he saw Lazarus afar off. 
And the reply of Abraham was, " Lazarus is comforted,** 
and therefore he did not pass through it. Then the 
thief upon the cross ; if any one's crimes needed surely 
additional expiation, if such there were, it must have 
been those of that malefactor. But we read, " To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise," which Paul calls 
the third heaven. Then, if Paul expected such suflFer- 
ing, how could he wish to be absent from the body, 
and to be presint with the Lord ; or how could he wish 
to be with Christ, which is far better? Do not all 
these ei^pressions show that there is no such torment f 
But we do not need such torment. The blood of 
Christ cleanseth from all sins ; and we need not, there- 
fore, any such process. We have all we need by feith 
in Christ Jesus. 

We therefore arrive at the 'conclusion, that the soul 
is distinct from the body, and is indeed mainly the 
man ; secondly, that the soul is not insensible or un- 
conscious between the period it leaves its earthly tene- 
ment and waits for its resurrection at the last day ; 
and thirdly, that the soul, if conscious, ia iiot m ^ ^iva^ 
ef sorrow, suffering, or agony, but, m fti^ ^ot^ ^IKSaa 
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simple and expressive Shorter Catechism, ^' enters into 
glory, and is perfected in happiness with Christ Jesus." 
I do submit that the texts that prove it are irresistible, 
and no answer has been given to them at all equal to 
overthrow or explain them away. Then the souls of 
elievers, we conclude, live where Christ is. I need 
not know all the elements of that inexhaustible joy ; it 
is enough to me to know that where Christ is, there we 
shall be also. His bodily presence is the central ele- 
ment of heaven ; is the fountain and spring of all its 
joys. And if we are basking in his sunshine, if we are 
"in his presence, we know that there, wherever it may 
be, in the height or in the depth — and heaven is more 
a character than a place — there is with him fulness of 
joy, and at his right hand there are pleasures for ever 
and ever. 

But secondly, it may be asked now by some with 
respect to this soul that is severed from the body, and 
dwelling in the presence of the Lord of glory, Will it 
recollect what it passed through on earth ? Will the 
reminiscences of what was here like shadows be pro- 
jected into the sunshine and the enjoyment of heaven 1 
I cannot doubt that the instant the soul has entered 
into glory it recollects the processes through which it 
came. If the Israelites were told to remember all that 
had happened to them, all the way that God led them 
through the desert, may we not believe that we shall 
recollect in the everlasting Canaan the scenes through 
which we passed, the persons with whom we took sweet 
counsel in our transit from a state of ruin to a state of 
restoration? If you say, they will recollect many a 
pain; I answer, so they may. The recollection of 
pleasure ia less pleasure ttiaii Wi^ x^Qio\\a^\.\aTL oC i^ain* 
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When you reooUect hair-breadth escapes, as they are 
called; when you recollect pains, and sorrows, and 
trials, however grievous at the moment, the recollection 
has so softened and toned them down that your escape 
oyerwhelms the recollection of the sorrow that you felt 
in that ordeal. And it may be that the very points 
that they shall recollect, resplendent with the richest 
glory, will just be those that on earth they shuddered 
from as mountains of hardship, or scenes of impassable 
sorrow. What they considered to be their misfortunes 
on earth, they will find to have been sweet messengers 
from God. And all the journey, with all its outs and 
its ins, with all its difficulties and perplexities, seen in 
the sunshine of heaven, recollected in a perfect memory^ 
appreciated by a redeemed heart, and connected and 
linked as they must be with Him whose right hand led 
them, and whose pillar of fire was there to guide them, 
must only waken more joyous anthems of praise, and 
a livelier and deeper sense of adoration and gratitude to 
Him that loved them, and washed them in his blood, 
and has made them priests and kings unto God. 

Then it may be asked, in the third place. Shall we 
see from that happy rest anything that is done below ? 
Shall we take any interest in its scenes, or in those we 
have left behind us ? I cannot well understand how it 
can fail to be so. The memory is not expunged at the 
gates of glory ; it is part and parcel of my mental, and 
intellectual, and spiritual economy ; and I do not see 
that it is necessary that the recollection of those we 
have left behind us should create or open springs of 
tears. May it not be that the scene of happy souls 
may be positively nearer to the battle-field of living 
Christians than India is to us or >rq to \ii!^\ ^^^sk^ >^» 
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not be perfectly trae that near to xib, and mingling 
with us, may be those who have left the flesh 1 Heaven 
is, as Chalmers has said, not so mnch a place as a cha- 
racter and a condition ; and we cim see little bey(md 
what is written. And so little do we. see beyond what 
these imperfect senses of onrs conyey to vm, that we 
do not know but there may be walking through this 
world, cognisant of what is taking place in it^ taking a 
deep and thrilling interest in it, those that we think 
have ceased to be connected with us for ever. They 
may look down through long streets of stars, and see 
upon earth those transactions in which they take the 
deepest and most inexhaustible interest. And it may 
be so that every thought and scene that can minister 
to their joy shall be transmitted there ; and that ev^ 
thought and &ct that woidd shade that joy may be 
withheld from entering there. The description of 
heaven is that nothing that defileth shall " enter : " the 
experience also of the saved may be that nothing that 
shadeth, or saddeneth, or maketh sorrowful, can enter. 
And it may be therefore that the mother, or the sister, 
or the brother, that are in heaven, may still witness the 
triumphs of those they have left behind them, — the 
progress they make in whatsoever things are pure, and 
just, and beautiful, and holy ; the good they do, and 
the greater good they aspire to ; and these ascending 
into that happy dwelling-place, may swell the anthems, 
and multiply the joys of them that are now asleep in 
Christ ; whereas, all that is sad and sorrowful may be 
excluded and put away for ever. But this we are sure 
of, that as the lost in misery do not cease to recoUect-r- 
for the rich man in hell remembered he had five brethren 
that were living bad lives — so the saved in glory do 
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not cease to reoolleot ; they may even know of the good 
which those they left behind them do, and the devoted- 
ness of heart they display in reference to God^ to heaven^ 
and to eternal joy. 

Such^ then, are some of the thoughts, some inferen- 
tial, others directly deducible from the sacred volume, 
respecting the souls of them whose bodies sleep in Jesus. 
I have not the least doubt that there is there perfect 
recognition in the midst of the redeemed ; a recognition 
that will only be perpetuated and perfected when the 
body is raised from the dead. What a happy group 
is there ! Aged and venerable forms that passed away 
like shadows, are there perfectly happy; babes that 
were struck down like the frost-stricken flowers in spring, 
are there ripe in reason, in love, in thought, in hope. 
They are come to mount Zion, the city of the living 
God, and to an innumerable company of angels, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfect ; and all sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
ieaven, where every service is freedom, where every air 
is love, where life is a high festival, and no mistakes, 
misunderstandings, misconstructions, are possible ; for 
every heart is transparent, every act is done in sun- 
shine ; they know even as they are known. ** Where- 
fore comfort one another with these words." 

See, in conclusion, the vast importance of the soul. 
J do not ask you to make the safety of the soul the 
exclusive thing ; but I do ask you to make it your 
governing thought. I do not ask you to cease to act 
for this world ; but I invite you, the Bible urges you, 
to act primarily and mainly as the heirs of another. 
Do nothing, — ignore the existence of the soul, — and 
you perish; but ask, "What d;i8i)lldLO\.o\jfe vaj^^^V 
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from the very heart, and you will not go away with- 
out an answer. Are you quite sure that you have 
found the way to this happy place? There is but 
one way to it. Have you searched the chart as the 
sailor searches hisi Have you examined it where 
it is laid down, with an earnestness that indicates 
you feel the vast, the unspeakable importance of it 1 
And if you have searched this . way ; if you have 
sought it not as critics, not as theologians, not as 
controversialists, but as wayfaring men wanting to 
know nothing but the way to heaven, and too happy 
to find it; then unquestionably you have found it. 
" I am the way : no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me." The way to heaven is neither a church nor a 
chapel, nor a denomination, nor a sect, nor a Liturgy, 
nor the want of it ; but it is Christ alone, the monopoly 
of no sect, the common glory of broad Christendom 
itself. And if you are in that way, and if you can 
plead that blessed name, you will find it the very pass- 
word of the universe. Angel sentinels will recognise 
it, and open for you the gates of glory, and bow and 
worship before it whilst they admit you. And if you 
have found this way yourselves, you will be anxious 
not to go there alone ; you will seek to bring others 
with you. Let me ask you, then, my dear friends, What 
do you look at this earth as 1 We are all so apt to look 
at this earth in the light of our profession, in the light 
of our trade, in the light of our politics, in the light of 
Csesar, instead of looking at it in the light of God. 
How often does the tradesman look upon this earth 
simply as a foundation for his shop to stand on, and 
every street in London as a street for his customers to 
come along', how prone ia Vne to \oo\l xj^^xi tVia ^ety 
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of a bank as being really, after all, his true trust in 
Providence, and to think of nothing beyond it ; and so 
every profession the same. My dear friends, time is 
our apprenticeship to eternity ; earth is a vestibule 
that leads to heaven or to hell. What we now sow we 
shall eternally reap. Are we treading that way 1 Are 
we beating our path to glory? Are we here in the 
world but not of it, looking for a brighter glory, and a 
city that hath foundations, whose builder and whose 
maker is God } 



CHAPTER V. 

THB TIMES AND SEAS017B — BUDDENNJBiSS OF THE ADYEST — COM- 
70BT — ^DUTIES ASJ) FBEBOBIFTIONS. 

In the previous chapter the apostle predicts, for the 
consolation of the sorrowing Thessalonians, and of sor- 
rowing Christians to the very end of the world, that 
the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a 
shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God; and that the dead in Christ shall 
rise first. 

" In the first part of this chapter, he doth persist in 
the former digression, about Christ's second coming, 
showing the time appointed for it could not be known 
(ver. 1) : which he confirmeth, first, from their own 
knowledge of its unexpectedness (ver. 2); and, secondly, 
from the terrible and unexpected judgment which shall 
then come upon secure reprobates (ver. 3), against the 
terrors whereof he doth confirm the godly (ver. 4, 5.) 

*' In the second part of the chapter, he presseth the 
exercise of several virtues : as, first, of watchfulness and 
sobriety (ver. 6), because the contrary vices are works 
of darkness and ignorance (ver. 7), from which they 
were mercifully delivered (ver. 8) ; secondly, of faith, 
love, and hope (ver. 8), to the last whereof especially he 
doth encourage them from the certainty of salvation 
toped for, because of God's decte^ (^«t. 9^ aud the 
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Mediator's purchase (ver. 10) ; thirdly, he exhorteth all 
to the duties of mutual edification (ver. 11); and^ 
fourthly, the people to acknowledge and respect their 
ministers (ver. 12, 13) ; and, fifthly, all to live peaceably 
(ver. 13) ; and, sixthly, to administer with patience a 
suitable remedy to three several sorts of spiritual dis- 
eases (ver. 14) ; seventhly, to abstain from private re- 
venge (ver. 15) ; eighthly, to entertain a cheerful frame 
of spirit under all dispensations (ver. 16); ninthly, to 
be much in the duty of prayer (ver. 17) ; and, tenthly, 
of thanksgiving, as being well-pleasing to God (ver. 18) ; 
eleventhly, not to quench, but to cherish the gifts and 
motions of Grod's Spirit (ver. 19); and, twelfthly, in 
order hereto, not to despise, but highly esteem the 
public preaching of God's word (ver. 20) ; and, thir- 
teenthly, to try what doctrines they hear, and, after 
trial, to hold what is sound (ver. 21); and, lastly, to 
eschew whatsoever hath any rational appearance of sin 
(ver. 22). 

" In the last part of the chapter, he concludes the 
epistle; first, by prayer, for their growth and perse- 
verance in sanctification (ver. 23) ; secondly, by a pro- 
mise, assuring them that God would answer his prayer 
(ver. 24) ; thirdly, by recommending unto them, first, 
to pray for him (ver. 25) ; secondly, to salute all their 
church-members in his name (ver. 26); thirdly, to com- 
municate this epistle unto them all (ver. 27) ; and, 
fourthly, he concludeth with his ordinary farewell wish 
(ver. 28)." 

To those very persons to whom he had addressed 
these consolatory words, he says, " But of the times 
when this shall be fulfilled, and of the seasons when 
prophecy shall be translated into \i\a\.oT^,\$t^'OM:«^^^'^ 
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have no need that I write unto jou." It has been sap- 
posed that the expression, "the times,*' refers to the 
language of Daniel, *' time, times, and half a time f 
the words that are quoted also by John, in the Apoca- 
lypse, and shown to be identical with what he calls 
twelve hundred and sixty prophetic days, or forty-two 
prophetic months. These three forms of expression, 
" time, times, and half a time " — ^forty-two months — 
twelve hundred and sixty days — are all used by Daniel, 
and by John in the Apocalypse, to denote a great 
period which was to commence with the rise of the 
Great Apostacy; and at the close or exhaustion of 
which, judgment should begin to settle upon that Great 
Apostacy. These three epochs are the same in amount; 
" a time," is three hundred and sixty years ; " times," 
twice three hundred and sixty years; and "half a 
time," the half of three hundred and sixty years. You 
will find that these make twelve hundred and sixty 
years, called twelve hundred and sixty prophetic days, 
or forty-two prophetic months; all three periods de- 
noting the same time. 

Now, the great question that Bishop Newton, Joseph 
Mede, and Elliott, and some of the ablest students of 
prophecy, have discussed, is, When did this period com- 
mence ? All depends upon that. From Daniel, and from 
the Apocalypse of John, we gather that it was to be at 
the commencement of some great apostacy in the Chris- 
tian Church — to spring out of it, to be the corruption 
of it, and to endure in meridian and full strength for 
twelve hundred and sixty years. Well, the most judicious 
think that the twelve hundred and sixty prophetic days 
or literal years, or forty-two prophetic months, or 
" time, times, and half a time," which are the same 
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thing, began about the year 532, when the Pandects of 
Justinian record the fact that the Imperial power was 
transferrred to the Pontifical power, and the Romish 
Church, for the first time, exercised not only spiritual 
but civil supremacy over all Western Christendom, 
punishing with the sword all that repudiated the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Rome. Then you will notice 
that if that period, to begin with a great apostacy, 
commenced in 532, it would necessarily terminate in 
1792; if it did terminate in 1792, we must expect that 
this great apostacy, which rose from a little, developed 
itself into a portentous power, persecuted God's people, 
corrupted God's truth, would begin, after 1792, to 
waste, to be consumed, until a day comes when it shall 
be utterly annihilated and destroyed for ever. 

When we read history, we find that in 1792 the very 
first judgment sat upon that great Apostacy. I admit 
infidelity judged it, but the judgment was the same, 
whatever was the cause of it; and from 1792 onward 
to the present moment, these vials of wrath have been 
poured out upon the seat of the Beast (to use the lan- 
guage of the Apocalypse), and upon all contaminated 
and corrupted by it ; until the last shall be followed 
by the glorious voice, " Babylon is fallen, and the king- 
doms of this world are become the kingdom of our God 
and of his Christ." 

Then the apostle says, " If you know all these things, 
you have no need that I write unto you the details. 
This at least you know perfectly well, that, as far as a 
thoughtless and an ungodly world is concerned, the 
day of the Lord" — what is that? Not the fall of 
Jerusalem — ^that is absurd; not each individual's death 
-^that is unreasonable, for death is not, Cl\iic\^\, ^Q«i\Sk}^ 
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to US, but our going to him. It is the day that Peter 
alludes to in his Second Epistle, when he says the 
heavens and the earth shall be on fire. Well, he says 
that day shall come with all the suddenness and unpre- 
pareduess on the part of the world with which a thief 
is received who breaks into a house in the silent watches 
of the night. For you observe, the men of the world, 
that do not believe this, and do not care, and do not 
think, — whose whole hearts are absorbed in determining 
what they shall eat, and what they shall drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, — ^will be shouting, 
''Peace and safety;** and that shout will indicate the 
nearness and the suddenness of the Advent of him, 
who shall come like the lightning that shines ftom the 
east unto the west " But," says the apostle to these 
Thessalonian Christians, " ye, brethren, are not in dark- 
ness, that that day should overtake you as a thief." 

" Lest the godly should be terrified and shaken with 
the apprehension and fear of that sudden destruction 
presently mentioned, he doth here cast in a seasonable 
word of comfort for all such, against the terror of it, as 
appeareth fi'om his entrance made to the present pur- 
pose, with an adversative particle, *' but." And, first, 
he propoundeth the ground of the following comfort, 
namely, that they, to wit, as many of them to whom he 
writeth as were sincere believers in Jesus Christ — for 
so must this indefinite compellation, and that note of 
universality also (ver. 5), be understood according to 
the use of Scripture elsewhere (1 Cor. xv. 22) — ^none 
such, I say, were in darkness, that is, they were not 
living in their gross and natural ignorance of God, nor 
yet in carnal security or godless profanity; for the 
word " darkness " doth point at both those sins here. 
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Next, Paul ^xpreBseth the comf<»t itself flawing from this 
groundy to this purpose, that, however the precise day 
and time of Christ's second coming could not be known 
by them^ no more than by the wicked (Matt. xxir. 36), 
yet it diould not oyertake them, or (as the word im- 
plieth) Tiolently apprehend them to their hurt and pre- 
judice^ as a thief and robber doth apprehend the person, 
and goods of those whom he spoils and destroyeth. 
Kow, the force of the inference, whereby he draweth 
the present consolation from the forementioned ground^ 
doth lie in the similitude ; take it thus, that as a thief 
can only do hurt to those who are sleeping securely in 
the dark night, and not to others ; so this terrible day 
could do no hurt to them, because it should not find 
them lying tBcure in the dark night of ignorance or 
impiety." 

I ask the Christian reader, Will that day overtake 
you as a thief? If you repudiate the whole study of 
the subject — if you have no belief in Christ's advent, of 
course it will ; but if you be Christians, trusting in the 
Saviour that has come, looking for the Saviour that will 
come, then you are the children of the light, you are 
the children of the day ; and that day will not overtake 
you as a tbie^ on the contrary, when it comes, it will 
be nothing new, but something long expected, the advent 
and the dawn of which you will hail with ecstasy and 
songs of joy. "And therefore," he says, " let us not 
sleep " — ^let us not be like the five foolish virgins, who 
slumbered and slept, and were wakened only by the 
coming of the Lord ; but let us remember that " God 
hath not appointed us to wrath, but, on the contrary, 
to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ, who died 
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for US, that, whether we wake or sleep, we should live 
together with him." 

''The great eud aud cause of Christ's death was, 
that, haying thereby paid a sufficient ransom to pro- 
voked justice for the guilty elect, he might purchase 
for them that life and salvation which was formerly 
fore-faulted and lost ; and therefore, though by his suf- 
ferings and death he did confirm the truth of the 
gospel, and leave us an example of patience to follow 
his steps (1 Pet. ii. 21), yet those were not the prin- 
cipal, much less the only, but the secondary ends of his 
death: for Paul showeth that he died for this end 
mainly, to obtain and purchase salvation^ 'and that 
they should live together with him.' 

"Then do we rightly apply the fruit of Christ's 
death, as to the purchase of salvation imto ourselves, 
when we jointly therewith draw an argument from it 
to resist sin, which cost our Lord so dear, and to lead 
a holy life, in exercising sobriety, watchfulness, and all 
other saving graces, as that which he so aimed at in his 
death; for this of Christ's dying for them may be 
looked upon as a further incitement to the exercise 
of all the forementioned virtues : ' Who died for us,' 
saith he. 

" The salvation purchased by Christ for the elect is 
nothing other but a reviving of them from their spi- 
ritual death (Eph. li. 1) to that new and spiritual life 
which is begun here in regeneration (John iii. 3), carried 
on in the exercise of grace (Gal. ii. 21), and shall be 
afterwards completed in glory (Col. iii. 4), so that 
saving grace is begun salvation, and grace is no less 
purchased by Christ than glory itself; for, instead of 
saj'ing he died that he might purchase salvation, ac- 
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'cording to his present scope (as appears from ver. 9), 
he saith, as the equivalent of it, 'He died that we 
should live together with him.' 

"This life of grace, begun here and perfected in 
glory, is the most excellent of any other life : it car- 
rieth the name of life from any other besides, which, 
being compared with it, are nothing but a death ; for 
therefore doth he give it the name of life here abso- 
lutely, and without any addition, to show what kind of 
life he meaneth, as if there were no other life but it 
only : ' Who died,' saith he, * that we should live with 
him.' 

'^ Though this life of grace doth not exempt the elect 
from natorial death, yet so excellent is it, that it ms&eth 
the man who hath it outlive death. Death itself the 
king of terrors, shall not bereave him of it; for he 
supposeth that the elect will die their natural death, 
here expressed by the name of * sleep,' and yet that 
they shall not be bereaved of this excellent life : ' That 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live.' " 

" Wherefore," he adds, " comfort yourselves together, 
and edify one another, as also ye do." At the close of 
the last chapter, he says, '^ Wherefore comfort one 
another with these words;" in this chapter, he says 
again, " Comfort yourselves together." Now, what does 
this prove 9 That true Christians are to be ministers 
of comfort each to the other ; and that many a con- 
versation may be interchanged between true Christians 
as comforting as a sermon from the pulpit, as instruc- 
tive as the most eloquent discourse. ^' Comfort one 
another with these words." 

He then exhorts them to esteem those that were 
over them in Christ as their teacheia ai[i<^^T^s^Oc\^T^ 
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''So great an enemy is Satam to tbe: ordinance of 
a public ministry (1 Thess. ii. 18),*'-80 necessary is it 
that people do countenance that ordinance, and en* 
courage those who are entrusted with it^ eren for their 
own good (Heb. ziiL 17), — so ignorant^ unmindful, and 
neglectiye are they of those duties which they ought to 
perform for that end (2 Cor. zii. 11), that the serrants 
of Christ should, with much seriousness and affectionate 
insinuation, press upon the Lord's people all such duties 
of respect, reverence, love, obedience, submission (Heb. 
ziiL 17), and gratitude (Gal. H 6}, as they owe unto 
their ministers and those who are over them in the 
Lord; so &r should tiiey be from a total neglect of 
pressing any such duties, under a pretence of self4enia], 
<3X &om preposterous modesty : for Paul dc^ here most 
seriously and affectionately press duties of that kind : 
' And we beseech you, brethren, to know,' &c. 

''The duties of private edification i^ould be so 
gone about and entertained by private Christians, as 
the office of a public ministry be not hereby rendered 
useless and despicable, or the proper duties thereof 
encroached upon, by those who are not called to that 
ftmction (Heb. v. 4) ; for therefore he subjoins tiiis pre- 
cept, which presseth upon people respect to tiie public 
minislay, to that other about mutual edification, imme- 
diately preceding : ' And we beseech you, brethren, to 
know,' &0. 

" The duties which people discharge to their minis* 
ters should flow from their knowledge and inward 
conviction, that the place and station wherein their 
ministers are set doth call for such duties at their 
hands, and not from mere custom, force of civil laws, 
regard to their own credit, or for gjBinin^ of their minis- 
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ten* &Yoar, or anything of that kind ; otherwise, nei- 
ther will their duty be pleasantly done, nor aoceptable 
to God when it is done ; for therefore doth he enjoin it 
as the first piece of people's duty to their ministers, and 
the foundation of all the rest, to know and aoknowledge 
them for such to whom they ought in conscience to 
disdiai^ those duties : ' And we beseech you, brethren, 
to know them which labour among you.' 

'* One great and main cause of people's backward- 
ness to do duty unto their ministers, and of disrespect 
both to their persons and function, is, their ignorance 
and not serious perpending the weight and wearisome 
toil of their labour, the dignity of their office, together 
with the usefulness and necessity of their work among 
them : for therefore doth Paul describe the ministry 
firom the dignity of their office, the toilsomeness of 
their labour, and the usefulness of their work to the 
people, as so many motives unto people to support it. 

He exhorts them — as Christian laymen, mark you — - 
to '^wam them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward all men." 
And then he bids them '^ rejoice evermore.'* A Chris- 
tian is a happy man ; he has much to rejoice in : he 
may have much to deplore, but he has &r more to be 
glad o£ He is to "pray without ceasing; in every- 
thing to give thanks." In the worst dispensation, you 
will find some crumb of goodness ; in the heaviest trial^ 
you will see some streak of sunshine ; and a heart ever 
anxious to taste God's goodness, and to recognise it, 
will ever feel that there is no circumstance, no con- 
dition, in which it is not a duty, a privilege, an im- 
pulse to give thanks to God. 

^'Qaeneh not the Spirit"— gn«7^ liot ^^ ^-^viri^S 
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avoid doing what that Spirit condemns. ^' Despise not 
prophesyings "— that is, the preaching of the tmtL 
And then, to show the right of private judgment, 
" Prove all things." This does not mean that you are 
to go about tasting everything, in order to see if it be 
wholesome : if a man were to do so physically, he 
would be sure to be poisoned. You are not to go into 
a chemist's shop, and taste everything in every bottle, 
and see if that be wholesome ; you are not called upon 
to do so. You are not to go round the world, and take 
a taste of Eomanism, a taste of Atheism, a taste of 
Unitarianism, in order to prove them; but, if these 
things be pressed upon you, in the providence of God, 
you are not to accept what is plausible, as if the 
plausible were always true ; but you are to test all that 
is thrust upon you by appealing, not to what the most 
men think, nor to what the best men think, nor to 
what the Fathers think (which would be very difl&cult 
to discover), nor to what the Councils have decreed, 
nor to what the Church believes ; but you are to bring 
all to the test of God's holy Word. If they be not 
according to it — ^it matters not how beautiful, it mat- 
ters not how popular, it matters not how ancient — it is 
because there is no life and no truth in them. Now, can 
any man deny that the right of private judgment is the 
prerogative and privilege of a Christian who reads the 
words, "Prove all things" 1 Having done so, what ai*e 
you to do next 1 Not to be satisfied with all ; you are, 
eliminating what is evil, and casting it away, to '* hold 
fast that which is good," and embody it in your daily 
and constant practice. Here, then, is the true guide for 
every Christian — ''Prove all things." Take no state- 
ment because man asserts il— TD».ii^ ^srtoxl^ things are 
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very popular, many erroneous notions have great pa- 
tronage ; you must, if needs be, be content to be alone, 
upholding truth, though the whole world should be 
against you, the advocate of error. 

And then he says, finally, " Abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil" — that is to say, you are not only to 
abstain from what is evil, but from what may be mis- 
construed as evil by a censorious, a prejudiced, and a 
hostile world. Here is a maxim for a Christian, of 
vast breadth and of admirable excellence; that is to 
say, if you are where the world, looking on with the 
eye of a censor or a critic, or with a hostile feeling, 
would from the circumstances form an unfavourable 
impression — that, if it be possible, you are to avoid. 
That you will often be misconstrued, is possible ; that 
you will often be misapprehended, is certain ; but the 
duty of the Christian is to give the world as short a 
handle as possible to lay hold on, and to give it as little 
ground as he conveniently can for misinterpreting his 
character, for misconstruing his conduct, and turning 
to evil that holy name by which he is called. 

" And the very God of peace sanctify you wholly ; 
and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." 

Finally, he says, " I charge you by the Lord, that 
this epistle be read unto all the holy brethren." 
Dr. Paley, in his " Horse Paulines," has very admirably 
shown that this charge involves the authenticity and 
the genuineness of the epistle ; for if this epistle had 
not been addressed to the Thessalonians, and accepted 
by them, and read in their congregations, other churches 
among whom he requires it to "be xeaA. ^q>6^^ \>a:^^ 
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detected this, and would never have accepted it as an 
inspired and genuine epistle of the apostle Paul. It is 
vonderfiily if one search the New Testament, what latent 
lights leap out, what beautiful recondite evidences are 
evolved ; all indicating that truth which is as sure as 
rising and setting suns, that this book has God for its 
author, truth without any admixture of error for its 
matter, and eternal happiness to all that believe for its 
blessed result 



11. THESSALONIANS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THANKSGIVIirO POB INCRBASE OP PATTH, AND LOVE, AND PATIENCE 
— FBOlilBE OP RECOMPENCE — WISHES THEIR PERPEOTION. 

The origin of this remarkable epistle is traced to a 
condition of mind which had been very rapidly deve- 
loped in the Thessalonian Church. Certain persons, 
probably teachers, had taken up the idea that the day 
of Christ was actually come. The original words in the 
second chapter, denote that some believed that the 
day of the Lord was actually come (ori, eycanrjKiy 7 
i/aKpa rov Kvpuxv). In consequence of this &natical 
belief, the minds of the people had become unsettled. 
Some left their daily toils and duties, and others took 
advantage of this supposed new economy to walk dis- 
orderly. St Paul shews then, that, while the advent of 
this day must be the desire of every believer, yet that 
it neither was actually present, nor could it arrive till 
certain great events and phenomena had appeared. 
He indicates the seeds of the ripening apostasy, its 
huge and portentous characteristics, and assures them 
that Christ's peraonal advent \9VJl \aka ^^^ ^ ^^^ 
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destruction. The apostle expresses his ardent gratitude 
to God for the increasing faith and glowing love hy 
which this church was characterized. Nor less did he 
commend their patience — that difficult virtue — under 
persecutions, tokens to them of faithfulness, and earnests 
of judgment on persecutors. 

" The written word of God is so contrived that it did 
not only serve to edify those unto whom it was first 
directed, but also doth hold forth copious matter of 
edification unto all others to whose knowledge it shall 
come, and should be improved by them accordingly : 
for this and the rest of Paul's epistles, which were at 
first directed to such and such particular churches and 
persons, do stand in Scripture as a rule and canon of 
&ith and manners unto all Christian churches and 
persons to the world's end. ' Paul, unto the Church of 
the Thessalonians.' 

" The Spirit of God which speaketh in Scripture, doth 
not so much regard either variety or elegance of words 
and style, as the purpose expressed by those words ; and 
ministers who would rather edify the Lord's people, than 
beget a good opinion of their own abilities among their 
hearers, should study to be acted by the same spirit 
(1 Cor. ii. 4) ; for Paul useth the very same form of plain 
words in the inscription of this epistle, which he used 
in the former. ' Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus,' &c. 

" Though the Lord hath bound himself by absolute 
promise, to grant unto us whatever we ask in the name 
of Christ (John xvi. 23), and according to his will (1 John 
V. 14), yet the most fervent prayers of gracious saints, 
accompanied with all conditions required in prayer, are 
not always attended with an answer in the same very 
thing which is sought 3 and therefore the forementioned 
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promises must be understood with this alternative, God 
will grant us, either what we pray for, or what He in 
wisdom seeth more expedient for us (2 Cor. xii. 8, 9) ; 
for Paul prayed fervently that he might see their face 
(1 Thess. iii. 10), which desire hath not been granted, as 
appeareth by his writing to them of new to supply the 
continued want of his presence. * Paul, to the Church 
of the Thessalonians.' 

** The Lord's people, and especially his public instru- 
ments, when marred and crossed in prosecuting some 
one or other expedient, projected by them as tending 
much to advance the Lord's work, ought not to fret or 
sit down discouraged, but to consider wisely what other 
expedient the Lord in providence doth carve out to be 
foUowed by them instead of that, and without anxiety 
are to apply themselves unto it : for Paul, being hindered 
from coming to them, without more ado doth reverence 
the Lord in his disappointment, and betaketh himself 
to writing. 'Paul, imto the Church of the Thessa- 
lonians.' " 

The Apostle declare in verse 4, — '* So that we our- 
selves glory in you in the churches of God, for your 
patience and faith in all your persecutions and tribula- 
tions that ye endure." 

On these words Ferguson thus comments : — 

** A minister's boasting and gloriation as to his flock 
and charge should not be in their multitude, riches, 
greatness, or civilities towards himself, nor yet simply 
in their high esteem of him for his abilities and graces, 
but in the success of his pains among them, and in the 
saving graces of God's Spirit bestowed upon them by 
means of his ministry ; neither is it unlawful, but 
sometimes convenient, for a mmiato ^o \.o ^or^ \£l\sns^ 
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flook^ proTiding his gloriation be qualified as Paul's 
was; far Paul saith^ 'We ourselves glory in you, for 
your fidth and patience.' 

'' As it is the duty of the Lord's people to speak to the 
commendation of God's grace in others^ so they should 
be ruled by prudence in the discharge of this duty, and 
not too lavish in their commendationBy either by com* 
mending men too much above their known worth, or 
by boasting of them, although their worth deserve it^ 
indifferently unto all, even to those who know not the 
worth of grace, and to whom the boaster, party boasted 
0^ and the graces of God's Spirit for which he boasteth, 
are alike unsavoury. There should be a distinct and 
prudent choice both of the party in whom^ and of the 
party to whom we boast : for Paul's boasting is of men 
eminently gracious, as the preceding verse doth shew, 
and not indifferently before all, but only in the churohes 
of God. * So that,' saith he, * we ourselves glory in you 
in the churches of God.' 

'^ That persecutions, crosses, and tribulations, especially 
from wicked men, are the ordinary lot of God's ohurch 
and people. ' In all your persecutions and tribulations 
which you endure,* saith he. 

''The greatest glory of Christians, and the richest 
matter of gloriation in them, and of thankfulness to 
God which can be afforded unto others from them, is 
not so much in their resisting by force, and breakii^ 
the yoke and power of their persecuting enemieSy as in 
their meek and patient endurance of the utmost of 
their rage and fiiry, before they cede one hove [conceds 
anything] in the point of truth and duty ; for Paul did 
glory in them for their 'patience in all their tiibub- 
tiona' 
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''As the graoe of patience under sufferings presup- 
poseth faith, and cannot be where faith is not, whatever 
Beeming patience a natural man, destitute of fiedth in 
Jesus Christ, may have, it is not a saving grace, but 
either brutish stupidity (Gen. xlix« 15), or heartless de- 
spair (Gen. iv. 13, 14), or, at the best, a moraljvirtue only 
{I Oor. ziiL 3), defective as to the intensive measure of 
patience, contrary to Col. L 1 1, or as to the extent of 
patience to all crosses, contrary to Col. i. 11, and as to 
tibe spiritual grounds and motives from which it should 
flow, contrary to Rom. v. 3, compared with 1 ; so the 
more a man doth grow in &ith the more he will be 
MBisted and furnished with the grace of patience 
imder cross dispensations ; and as faith is weakened, so 
our patience also will decay and languish. For, he 
joineth their 'patience with futh in all their tribula- 
tions.' 

"As graoe is then most praiseworthy, when, the more 
it is opposed, the more it groweth ; so it aigueth an 
eminent degree of &ith and patience, and such as may 
indeed be boasted of, and propounded as a pattern for 
imitation unto others, when variety of trials and cross 
dispensations from God, and of persecutions from men, 
do not mar, but rather quicken the exercise of those 
graces; for their 'patience' and '&ith,' of which he 
gloried, were such as did sustain them and make them 
< endure all their persecutions and tribulations.'" 

Ill verse 5, the Apostle remarks, — " Which is a mani- 
fest token of the righteous judgment of God, that ye 
may be counted worthy of the kingdom of God, for 
^hioh ye also sufOar." 

"As none shall enjoy the kingdom of heaven but 
those whom God maketh fit and me^\. lot \\>)'^^^^^g^ 
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not bj making them to merit heaven (for it is the gift 
of God, Rom. vi. 23), yet by working in them all those 
gracious qualifications, which are required in those 
upon whom he hath boimd himself by gracious cove- 
nant and promise to bestow eternal happiness (CoL L 
12, with 13, 14) ; so that the main business of the 
day of God's righteous judgment, at least that piece of 
it wherein the comfort of believers doth chiefly lie, 
shall be in the Lord's judicial accepting, and public 
declaring, that the persecuted godly (whom wicked men 
did judge the scum and off-scouring of the world, 1 Cor. 
iv. 13), are worthy, fit, and meet to reign with him for 
ever. Which gracious acceptation of his, though it be 
really past (Eph. L 6), and intimated to their own con- 
sciences here on earth (1 John iii. 19), yet the public 
manifestation of it, in the view of angels, devils, and re- 
probates, is reserved until that day, and shall be then 
performed ; for he sheweth that the end and event of 
the righteous judgment of God is, that they may be 
counted judicially accepted and declared * worthy ' and 
meet * for the kingdom of God.' Now, he accounteth 
and declareth none meet for it but those who are made 
meet." 

"As the kingdom of heaven and glory is worthy to be 
suffered for, and will be so esteemed of by all them who 
shall one day be counted worthy of it, and meet for it; 
so, such ill will hath Satan that any should enjoy that 
kingdom, which he himself hath irrecoverably lost (2 
Pet. ii. 4), and such is the hatred of wicked men, though 
not to heaven itself, yet to the way of faith and obedi- 
ence which leadeth to it, that there is none who entereth 
that way, who may not expect the utmost of Satan's 
and wicked men's malice to pursue them in it, and that 
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mainly because they walk in that way, whatever be 
those other pretexts which their persecutors may hold 
out (2 Tim. ii. 9) ; for he affirms they did suffer for 
the kingdom of God, and makes that an evidence that 
they shall be accounted meet for it : * For which ye 
also suffer,' saith he." 

These are precious truths, though quaintly told by 
this most spiritual and thoughtful commentator, and 
well worth our acceptance. 



CHAPTER I. 6, 10. 



CONTBASTS. 



This chapter shows that the church to which the 
epistle was addressed was at that time placed in cir- 
cumstances of Tery great tribulation. Every allusion 
made to their outward state proves this &ct. They 
were not singular m this respect ; the great law of the 
Christian economy is, '^ Through much tribulation we 
must enter into the kingdom of heaven." The pro- 
phecy of our Lord — a prophecy that has passed into 
history, having often been illustrated by the light of 
the faggot, in the darkness of the dungeon — ^in pro- 
scription, and sickness, and suffering — ^in all varieties 
of forms in the world — ^is, " In the world ye shall have 
tribulation ; but" — ^blessed compensatory fact — "in me 
ye shall have peace." Now Paul, recognising the feict 
that the Thessalonian Church was a sufifering church, 
yet ventures, in words that seem to us strangely inap- 
propriate, to " thank God always for them, because that 
your faith groweth exceedingly, and the charity of every 
one of you all toward each other aboundeth." Why 
did Paul thank God in reference to a church confessedly 
persecuted and suffering, and whose only prospect of 
rest lay beyond that bourne from which no traveller 
returns i The reason why he thanked God was, that 
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the more they outwardly suflFered, the more they appear 
to have inwardly prospered. The outward persecution 
of those that troubled them, to use the words of a sub- 
sequent passage, seems to have acted only as the furnace 
acts upon the gold — detaching all the dross, and bring- 
ing out more beautiful and brilliant the precious metal 
that remains behind ; for, says the apostle, in the midst 
of all this sore tribulation from those that trouble you, 
" I thank God that your faith grows exceedingly." No 
storm that beats upon the Christian without, no heat 
of persecution, no cold of contumely and contempt, can 
affect or impede the growth of that inward life which 
groweth exceedingly, **and the charity which toward 
each other aboundeth." 

This progress of the inward life in the midst of outer 
persecution must have been very signal, seeing the 
Apostle Paul thus takes notice of it. The outward eye 
could see their afflictions, but it needed the spiritual 
eye to appreciate the inner sanctification that was going 
on in spite of those afflictions. The apostle, therefore, 
thanks God that all they suffered not only worked to 
good, as he tells us in another epistle, but also that 
all they suffered worked out of them good. In other 
words, their tribulation and persecution developed in 
sharper and more beautiful outlines the inward Chris- 
tian character ; so that all they lost in outward estate 
was the greatest gain to their spiritual growth in grace 
and conformity to the Lord Jesus Christ. The greatest 
thankfulness is due to God for those afflictions, however 
poignant, that have his sweetening presence while they 
are borne, and his sanctifying direction in their ulti- 
mate and everlasting issue. 

The two graces he especially iiotv<i«& ^3^ ^^^\sis^ \s^ 
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this church are, faith and love. These two Christian 
graces are never separate. Faith is the root, love is 
the warm life that rises from it, and circulates through 
the stem ; and good works are the fragrant fruits that 
grow upon it. K there be no fidth, that is, confidence 
in God, who is love, there will be no love in us towards 
God. It is a very singular &ct, that Paul, who is called 
the apostle of £Eiith, gives the most beautiful picture of 
love, in 1 Corinthians xiii. ; and John, who is called the 
apostle of love, gives in his epistle the most admirable 
definitions of faith. This is singular ; and yet it can 
be explained. Paul gives so glowing and frill a de- 
scription of love, because he believed that the faith that 
he preached would generate that love ; and John, the 
apostle of love, gives so full definitions of &ith, because 
he believed that the love that he constantly inculcated 
was the inevitable product of that faith which worketh 
by love, purifieth the heart, and overcometh the world. 
Then, says the apostle, " It is a righteous thing with 
God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you ; and to you who are troubled, rest with us." Here 
are the two great classes of mankind : those that trouble, 
or the persecutor ; and those that are troubled, or the 
persecuted. These have existed from the days of Cain 
and Abel, the troubler and the troubled, downward to 
the present day. In some shape, every one who is 
stedfast for truth, or who reflects in any degree the 
likeness of his blessed Master, will meet with tribulation' 
or persecution. It may not be always in the same 
shape — the world varies the persecution; but the en- 
mity of flesh and blood to that which is born of God is 
not a new thing ; and it is a passion that will not be 
exhausted until love, and light, and hope, and faith are 
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triumphant, and they that trouble are punished with 
everlasting destruction from tl^e presence of the Lord. 
It seems a very strange thing that man should ever 
persecute his fellow-man because the latter reflects the 
likeness of the God of love ; but the reason is, that the 
least likeness of God upon earth rebukes what is in- 
consistent with it. Man's pride does not like to be 
rebuked; man's passions not only repel, but rise up 
against him that rebukes; and hence persecution of 
those that differ has not been peculiar to Home — it is 
indigenous to human nature ; for unhappily every 
man who is born a sinner, and all are so bom,'^has 
the germ of persecution in his heart ; and, if he had the 
power, he would persecute those who bear the image of 
Christ, and thereby condemn those who are aliens and 
strangers, without God and without Christ, and without 
hope, in the world. 

As we are told in this passage there are two distinct 
classes, the troubled and the troubler, so there are two 
distinct destinies stretching before them. To the one, 
we read, there is tribulation, that is to them that trouble 
you ; to the other, we read, there is reserved the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God. So that they 
who trouble need not be elated by their present success, 
as it must end in everlasting ruin ; and they that are 
troubled need not be too much cast down by their 
present suffering ; for if we suffer with Him, we shall 
also rejoice and be glorified with Him. "To them 
that trouble you, tribulation ; to you who are troubled, 
rest with us." This is not only a promise, but it is, 
says the apostle, a righteous thing with God to do so. 
It is his law : " Tribulation, anguish, and wrath to 
every soul that doeth evil;" but glorj, ^u^VwjkSws.^ 

s2 
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and immortality to every soul that doeth good — to the 
Jew first, and also to the Gentile. 

The promise given in this passage to God's people is 
a very consolatory one : " To you who are troubled, 
rest." What is the great promise that runs through 
the whole New Testament economy 1 " Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest." Again, says the apostle, " There remaineth 
a rest for the people of Grod." And what is very re- 
markable, in that statement of the apostle in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the word translated " rest " is strictly 
and literally rendered "sabbath -keeping:" *' There 
remaineth a sabbath-keeping for the people of Grod." 
Now this rest, which is typified faintly by the Christian 
Sabbath, will be then perfect and complete cessation 
from all that troubles you ; for there " the wicked cease 
from troubling, and there the weary are at rest" There 
will be a perfect rest there, because there will be perfect 
satisfaction. You never heard of a single human 
being upon earth who said, " I am now perfectly satis- 
fied; I have all I ever wanted; I could wish for nothing 
more; I am perfectly satisfied." There are no such 
persons. They that have rest are they only that enjoy 
the reflected influence of the rest which they anticipate 
by faith — the rest of the people of God ; and in that 
rest there will indeed be rest. "When I awake," says 
David, " I shall be satisfied." In that rest there will 
be health without the least risk of disease — strength 
without the least infirmity; its gold has no rust, its 
robes have no moth, its cedars have no worm, its youth 
has no old age, its sky no clouds ; they rest from their 
labours in that sunny and blessed rest that haa no sus- 
pension and no close. It is the rest of the people of 
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God. And this rest, you will observe, spoken of in this 
passage, is not something that shall be deserved by us, 
but something given to us. " It is a righteous thing 
with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you; and to you who are troubled, rest with us." Why 
that rest 1 Not that they have merited it ; not that 
they have purchased it; but that they have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb ; and therefore are they before the throne of 
God ; that is, therefore have they entered into that 
rest that remaineth for the people of God. Such, then, 
is the rest that is to be given to them that now suffer. 
We have next stated in this passage the time when 
this shall be done, as well as the contrasting conditions 
of those that receive tribulation and those that receive 
rest. The time, he says, when this shall take place, 
will be " when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, taking vengeance on 
them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." Constantly, in Matthew 
xxiv., in the last chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, we read of Jesus Christ coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory. We read 
of the angels being the reapers of that great harvest of 
the earth, when the tares shall be cast into the fire, and 
the wheat shall be gathered into our Father's barns. So 
here, we read that the Lord Jesus Christ shall be re- 
vealed with his angels : He shall come in the clouds of 
heaven, and He shall send his angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect 
from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the 
other. We thus learn this great lesson, that the per- 
fect, or rather the highest poasMe, \i«uY8N'^^'^ ^'^ *^^ 
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Christian is not at death, but at the revelation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. At death, the soul of the believer 
is perfect in happiness ; that is to say, up to the mea- 
sure of its capacity; but when that soul shall be 
reunited to the risen body — once the £Eillen shrine- 
then its repose will be perfect and complete. To you 
'* who are troubled, rest." When ? " When the Lord 
Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels." We do not deny that the soul of the Christian 
at death enters into perfect joy; we only maintain that 
that joy will reach its in tensest degree when soid and 
body both shall enter on the rest that Christ has pro- 
vided for them that know and love him. We see here 
that Jesus is now hidden. It is said, '' Rest, when he 
shall be revealed from heaven." He is present in the 
midst of us who meet in his name — a real though an 
invisible presence ; but at that day, when this economy 
shall be wound up, and the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, he will come forth from his hiding-place, 
and he will be revealed ; or, in the language of John, 
" we shall see him as he is." At present the Christian's 
life is a hidden life — ^hidden in its springs, hidden in 
its comforts, hidden in its strength; and the Chris* 
tian's Lord, the Fountain of that life, is hidden ; we do 
not see him. But then the Christian's life will no 
more be a hidden life ; for he will then publicly pre- 
sent the Christian to Himself as part and parcel of a 
glorious church, without spot, or blemish, or any such 
thing ; and he will reveal himself, and be admired in 
all that know him and love him at that day. 

But we must notice here the diflferent effects of this 
revelation. To the ungodly he will be revealed "in 
flaming Gre." What ftammg ^re \a WisA.'l Tb^a Apostle 
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Peter tells us what it is : that the heavens and the 
earth shall be on fire; that the elements shall melt 
with fervent heat ; that the earth and the things that 
are therein shall be burned up ; that the heavens being 
on fire shall be dissolved, and give place to a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. There- 
fore we infer, that when our Lord shall be revealed, it 
will be amid the flames of a consuming orb. But we 
xead that those that rise from the dead who fell asleep 
in him, and those living who are changed when he 
oomes, shall be lifted up in the cloud beyond the reach 
of the consuming flame, until the earth is prepared to 
be the meet dwelling-place of the perfectly holy and 
perfectly happy people of God. 

He will take, it is said, vengeance, or, as it might 
be rendered, just judgment, on them that know not 
God, and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. What are these two great sins of those that 
He takes vengeance onl What are the two great 
flagrant oflences 1 They are these : *' those that know 
not God." Then to be ignorant of God as our Father, 
as a sin-forgiving God, is criminal. There is not one 
human being in this land that need remain ignorant, 
if he wishes to be enlightened ; and therefore ignorance 
of God is sin. " This is eternal life, to know thee, the 
only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent." 
The converse is true : not to know God and Jesus Christ 
is eternal death. The second sin is, "obey not the 
gospel." Then the gospel is law; but what is its great 
commandment 1 The great commandment of the law 
is, " Thou shalt love." What is the great command- 
ment of the gospel 1 " This is his commandment, that 
ye believe in the only-begotten Son ot Oio^^ ^'•"^jiiSa^'^^ 
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in the Lord Jesus Christ," — ^that is, put oonfideuoe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, — "and thou shalt be saved." 
And thus, while the gospel has mainly the characteristic 
of love, it has also a commanding character ; and its 
great command is trust, confidence in Him who is its 
Alpha and its Omega. Now, you will notice, both here 
and in the Gospel of St. Matthew, that the sins that 
are the condemning sins of the world are not said to 
be the flagrant breaches of a holy law, but neglecting, 
rejecting, ignoring, disobeying the gospel of Christ 
'' This IS the condemnation, that light is come into the 
world, and that men loved darkness rather than Ugbt, 
because their deeds are evil." "He that believeth, 
hath everlasting life ; he that believeth not^ shall not 
see life, but the wrath of God abideth upon him." 

It is said that those on whom He thus takes ven- 
geance, and are guilty of these two specific sins — not 
knowing God, and not obeying the gospel — ^more nega- 
tive than positive, more omission than commission, yet 
the omission of what is the root and life of all virtue 
and of all excellence — these "shall be ptmished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord." 
Now, that means eternal destruction, or eternal punish- 
ment. If you say the meaning is *' annihilated," I 
answer, the Greek word will not bear that meaning ; 
it is the very same word that was applied to Paul's 
vessel, when it is said the vessel was " destroyed," that 
is, " dissolved." And " punished with everlasting de- 
struction," if it were annihilation, it would not be 
punishment. But such words as these, " The wrath of 
God abideth on them ; " such words as these, " These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment," certainly 
imply conscious enduring oi i^\iTL\a\imBafc. And what 
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is that everlasting punishment? It is ^' from the 
presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his 
power." The real misery of the lost will be, removal 
from God, or distance from God : the deeper the diS' 
tance, the greater the punitive influence of that re- 
moval; while the opposite is, they that are Christ's 
increase in happiness the nearer they approach to Him. 
Hence, heaven is defined by the Saviour, " Come unto 
me j " come xmder an attraction that brings you nearer 
me. Hell is defined by the Saviour, "Depart from 
me ; " go under an attraction that carries you away 
from me. In heaven there is a centripetal attraction, 
carrying the saint nearer to the infinitely distant centre ; 
and the nearer he approaches, the happier he feels. In 
hell there is a centrifugal force, carrying off from that 
centre ; and the farther he is removed, the deeper is 
the misery into which he plunges. 

But I need not dwell upon that ; I rather turn to 
the obverse of the picture : " When He shall come" — 
that is, personally come — " to be glorified in his saints." 
How shall He be glorified in them] Whatever reflects 
Christ's character gives Him glory : we glorify Him by 
making Him known. Just as the dew-drops, to which 
the risen crowds at the resurrection are likened in the 
110th Psalm, reflect in the morning the beams of the 
new-risen sun, so will Christians at that day reflect the 
pure splendour of that Sun of Eigliteousness, who 
comes with healing under his Vings. And not only 
wiU they reflect his glory, or glorify him, but he will 
**be admired in all them that believe." They will 
admire his betiuty, the chief of ten thousand ; they 
will admire his love, they will admire his feithfiilness ; 
and what they will admire moat vitlII \i^,\)£«.\» ^^^\a^^^ 
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and rained creatures as men made themselves are lifted 
at that day to such a pitch of glory; and that, in order 
to glorify these shattered wrecks of a gigantic niin, 
Jesus shed his precious blood, and redeemed them by 
that great price ; and hence their admiring songs 
throughout all eternity will be, " Worthy is the Lamb 
to receive honour, and blessing, and glory, and thanks- 
giving, and power ; for thou hast redeemed us by thy 
blood, and made us kings and priests unto God ; and 
we shall reign with thee upon the earth." Amen. 



CHAPTER 11. 



MISAPPREHENSIONS OOBRECTEO — THE AFOSTAST— ITS BRANDS — ITS 

SURE DESTRUCTION. 



In the previous epistle, Paul had spoken to his Thes- 
salonian Christian converts of the coining and presence 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; telling them 
that when the world should be crying, " Peace and 
safety," he should come upon them like a thief in the 
night ; but that they, the children of light, were not in 
darkness, that that day should overtake them as a thief. 
Now, it appears that these Thessalonian Christians had 
misapprehended what the apostle had taught, and that 
they believed that the day of Christ, that he spoke of 
as soon to come, was really already come ; and that, 
somewhere in the midst of them and in the visible 
church, our blessed Lord had come down from heaven, 
and was visibly present. You will see that this is 
correct, from the way in which he begins this chapter. 
He beseeches them, by that blessed hope that he had 
taught them to cherish, that they should not be shaken 
in mind, or troubled, either by spirit, or by word, or by 
letter, as that the day of Christ is at hand. The Greek 
word there is not the usual one translated '' at hand ;" 
where James says, for instance, " The coming of the 
Lord draweth nigh/' his words are, r\ ita^wAOTui. cf^^J«.^ 
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but the Greek word used by Paid here is €V€<mjK€v rj 
Tifi€pa, which means, " to be ahready realised, actually 
present, and standing in the midst of you." This jus- 
tifies the explanation I have given — ^that the Thessa- 
lonians thought that Christ's day, the Millennial day, 
was actually come, and Christ, the Sun of that Millen- 
nium, was actually present in the midst of them ; they 
were disturbed, all their ordinary avocations were inter- 
rupted, and they got into a state of excitement, neither 
expedient nor proper. 

" As there is not any error vented, the maintainers 
whereof will not have somewhat to say in its defence, 
so the taking force of all they say for that end con- 
sisteth not in the solidity and truth of what they affirm, 
but in multitude of words, variety of seeming reasons, 
a &ir flourish of specious pretexts, and in impudent, 
bold, and strong assertions, thereby holding up their 
reputation among their devoted followers (Acts viii. 
9, 10), and ensnaring the simple, who hardly can put a 
diflPerence betwixt pretext and reality, confident asser- 
tions and solid proofs (Rom. xvi. 18); for the main- 
tainers of this error did boldly allege no fewer than 
three heads of most specious reasons, none whereof did 
prove the truth of their opinion, and therefore he for- 
bids them to be shaken or troubled with any of them, 
' neither by spirit, nor by word, nor by letter, as 
from us.' 

" Perverse and obstinate seducers do often prove, in 
the end, blasphemous, and very atheists, in so &r as 
(against the light of conscience) to dare to father their 
groundless untruths upon an immediate revelation 
from the God of truth ; for those seducers pretended to 
immediate revelations ficoia \Xie ^^m\i to ^ionfi^rm their 
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error, wherein fhey could not but know themselves to 
be liars. * Neither by spirit,' saith he. 

" As heretical spirits do usually prove most malapert 
and impudent in opposing themselves to most con- 
vincing evidences, if it were to outface an immediately 
inspired apostle; so they are most untender of, and 
labour to trample upon, the reputation of all who do 
oppose them, though they be deservedly eminent for 
their graces, gifts, and station ; for those seducers do 
not only oppose themselves to Paul, an apostle, but 
also, because of his opposition to them, labour to dis- 
grace him, while they allege he did contradict himself, 
and that they had a word spoken by him asserting that 
opinion for truth which he did now condemn, which is 
implied while he saith, ^ Be not troubled by word, as 
from us.' 

" Heretical spirits and seducers do also often prove 
most irreligious, as choosing to shake the foundation of 
all religion, the authority of Scripture, by making one 
part thereof contradict another, rather than they should 
have nothing to say for their own credit and to defend 
their error ; for it is implied that in this debate they 
opposed letter to letter, and scripture to scripture : 
* Nor by letter, as from us,' saith he. 

'^ Satan's malice and man's impudence did come to 
that height as to endeavour the corrupting of Scrip- 
ture, by wresting some parts of it from its genuine 
sense and meaning, and by foi^ng felse scriptures and 
giving them out for true, even while the apostles them- 
selves were alive to contradict them. Which serveth to 
commend the watchful providence of God over Scrip- 
ture, and his mercy toward us, in so far as all the 
attempts of Satan for that end hs^N^ V^^^ii \^c^<scNk^ 
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fiiistrated, and the Holy Scriptures transmitted, pure 
and incorrupt, from hand to hand, through all genera- 
tions to this present age ; for the * letter ' here men- 
tioned was either Paul's former epistle wrested, or a 
new one forged : * Nor by letter, as from us.' " 

What does he now do ? He proceeds to show that 
between Christ's first advent, when he came with a cross 
to suffer, and Christ's second advent^ when he shall 
come crowned with many crowns, there will be bridging 
the whole interval of eighteen hundred years and 
upwards a great apostasy, the characteristic features 
of which he here lays down — features so distinct, so 
marked, so borne out by evidence, that, if there were in- 
serted in the " Hue and Cry " the description contained 
in this chapter, and if a considerable reward were 
offered to the man who should catch the original, and 
produce him in London, the detective police would be 
found lynx-eyed and intelligent enough instantly to 
proceed to Rome, seize the Pope, and say, " Here is the 
original, whose photograph has been so graphically 
rendered by the inspired apostle in the Epistle to the 
Thessalonians." Paul says that until you see the growth 
and development of this dread Apostasy, you need not 
expect that the day of the Lord will yet come. 

" Not only particular churches and persons, but even 
the catholic church visible, — the elect only being ex- 
cepted (Matt. xxiv. 24), — may fall away from the purity 
of the gospel to dangerous and soul-destroying errors ; 
and therefore the church of Rome can have no ground 
to plead for the contrary privilege, seeing not only her 
future apostasy is more than intimated (Rom. xi. 20), 
but also it is here foretold that the anti- Christian 
apostasy shall, as a deluge, overflow the whole visible 
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church, yea, and (Rev. xvii. 9) that Antichrist shall 
erect his throne in the city of Eome itself; for, saith 
he, ' except there come a &lling away first,' to wit, a 
general apostasy. 

" Not only are the saddest events which can befall 
the church foreseen by God, and powerfully overruled 
by him for his own glory, and the good of his elect 
(Bom. viii. 28), but he hath also in mercy foreacquainted 
his church with them, that, when they come to pass, 
none should need to stumble at them ; for therefore it 
is that the Lord doth here forewarn his church of this 
general apostasy : ^ Except there come a falling away 
first.* 

'^ Even Satan's kingdom, and his many instruments 
under him, are most united in their woful work, and in 
uniform means and ways for carrying on their work of 
bearing down the kingdom of Jesus Christ ; and therefore 
that union boasted of so much by Papists can be no 
in&Uible mark that they are the true church; for 
though anti-Christianism shall be a kingdom made up 
of divers members, wherein shall be many successive 
heads in several ages (see the Exposition), yet, because 
of their unity and uniformity in driving on one and 
the same design, they are all called by the name of one 
man : ' And that man of sin be revealed.' 

" One step of apostasy from truth in the church 
maketh way for a higher. It begins at lesser truths, 
and from those it advanceth further; Satan doth so 
design it, that he may gain his intent against truth by 
piecemeal, which he cannot attain by wholesale ; and 
the Lord himself doth so order it, that he may punish 
begun apostasy by raining snares in his holy justice 
upon the guilty, whereby they caimoX. \svi\» ^as^t^iN^ 
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more. (See ver. 11.) For he foretelleth that there 
shall be * first a falling away,' and then the ' man of sin 
shall be revealed,' or discover himself in his own colours, 
and be generally received, and so the apostasy should 
heighten." 

Let us see what is the nature of the picture here pre- 
sented. If the reader will peruse what Canon Words- 
worth has most ably written on this subject, and also 
what has been concluded by other able divines upon 
this very sketch, I think he will be fully satisfied tiiat 
there is no escape from the conclusion I have already 
indicated. "For," he says, " that day shall not come " — 
that is, Christ's presence in his Millennial glory — " ex- 
cept there come a falling away." Now, whilst I am an 
advocate for our translation on the whole, I never have 
denied that there are defects in it ; and here is one of 
them. In the original Greek it is, " Except there come 
17 aTToaracria," not " a falling away," but " unless there 
come first the apostasy.'' Seeing he specifies the defi- 
nite article, you ask what he could mean by that ? He 
shows you, in the 5th verse, that he had told them of 
these things before, and therefore it was not a new sub- 
ject ; and therefore it is not " an apostasy" but " the 
APOSTASY." "And that man of sin be revealed, the 
son of perdition." 

Some will say it is not charitable to apply this to the 
Pope of Rome. I answer, I do not pronounce upon an 
individual's state, nor charge an individual with great 
crimes : I am speaking of an office held by successive 
men — of an official public system, and not of indi- 
viduals ; for, unquestionably, in the Church of Rome 
there are true Christians, wrestling with the supersti- 
tion in which they are enveloped — ^and while in it, not 
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of it — belonging to the true Catholic Church, the com- 
pany of all true Christians. But, in interpreting and 
explaining God's Word, it never can be uncharitable to 
assert 'what is demonstrably true. 

Let us accurately mark the features specified here, 
or the different characteristics. First, the system is to 
be the falling away — not infidelity superseding Chris- 
tianity, but Christianity becoming deteriorated, cor- 
rupted, until what is apostolic ends in what is apostatic. 
The word apostasy implies previous pure Christianity 
merging, into a great defection. The head of this is 
what is here called " the man of sin." *' Do you mean 
to say," some one will ask, " that Pio Nono is really a 
very wicked man 1 " I think he is a very respectable 
priest, well conducted, and deserves some credit for his 
attempt to reform what he ought to have learned 
before is an irreformable system. I speak not of Mastai 
Feretti, the individual, but of the official, Pio Nono. 
What is his office ? The man of sin does not mean 
a man guilty of sin, for all of us are so ; but it means 
a man who, in his official character, in some shape 
sanctions, and thus encourages, sin. Need I refer to the* 
Bomish distinctions between mortal and venial sin ? Need 
I refer to the permission to steal so much, and not be 
guilty of a mortal sin 1 Need I allude to the confession 
of sin to a priest, the absolution of it by a priest, and the 
encouragement, whether intended or not, that is thence 
taken to continue in sin 1 Komanism is a premium 
on sin. Take our own country, — and it is not without 
crimes very terrible ; but if you will compare it with 
other countries, where the Roman Catholic system pre- 
vails and predominates, you will be struck with the 
gigantic contrast — you will be struct m^ o\a «q::^^xv<3^ 
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purity, our higher relative morality, to Austria, to 
Italy. Why, the number of murders per amium in the 
states of the Church, contrasted with the number per- 
petrated here, is something almost incredible. I can- 
not state the exact numbers, though I have often read 
the list j but I can state that, in almost every crime 
against social well-being, Eoman Catholic states have a 
disastrous pre-eminence ; and just in proportion as they 
emerge from the domination of the priest, in the same 
proportion do they emerge into light, and truth, and 
morality, and liberty. 

Then he is called " the son of perdition." That word 
was appHed to Judas, who was dead when this Epistle 
was written. What was the character of Judas 1 Not 
that of an open foe, openly opposing Christ ; but an 
apostle, and, in the garb of an apostle, giving Christ 
the kiss, and yet secretly, and behind his back, betray- 
ing him for thirty pieces of silver. He goes on still 
further to call it " the mystery of iniquity." Chris- 
tianity is called "the mystery of godliness ;" this sys- 
tem, its correlative, is called " the mystery of iniquity." 
Strange mystery, that should make Christianity con- 
tribute to sin, and true religion glorify man, and pure 
moral laws sanction or connive at immoral practices ! 

But you ask, " What is meant by these words, * He 
who now letteth wiU let, until he be taken out of the 
wayT' All the Fathers, to whose testimony the 
Church of Rome professes to give deference, assert 
unanimously that the " letting" power — the word " let," 
I may mention, is used in the sense of " prohibit "— 
that the "letting" power was the Roman Emperor. 
And what do we find to be the historic facts ? Gibbon, 
the infidel but eloquent Vi\£>lox\^\i, ^ta^tes that the in- 
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slant that the Caesars ceased as a dynasty, the Eoman 
Empire would have perished, had not the priest gone 
into the place of the Caesars, and wielded that sceptre 
which the Caesars had let go ; so that you find it is 
matter of &ct, that the Boman Bishop, called the Pope, 
took the place of the Caesars, as soon as they were 
removed; so showing that the Fathers interpreted 
rightly, when they said the letting power was the 
Emperor of Eome. And, singular enough, in the pri- 
mitive Church, for the first four centuries, they prayed 
earnestly that the Eoman Emperor, though often a 
persecutor, always a heathen, might live long, as they 
believed that, on his ceasing, there would take his place 
a far more dreadful and formidable tyrant. 

It is further said here, " And then shall that Wicked 
be revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the bright- 
DBSS of his coming." Before, however, I explain this, I 
ought to have commented on what I have omitted, the 
fourth verse — '* Whoopposeth and exalteth himself above 
all that is called God." The Greek word here translated 
** who opposeth " is the participle amKctJucvos, literally, 
" lying in wait for;" and it is, in some shape, analogous 
to the Greek word dvTLXpurroSf which means " anti- 
christ " — one opposing Christ, as it is generally under- 
stood. We speak of an antipaedobaptist — ^that is, one 
opposed to infant baptism; you speak of the Anti- 
Com-law League — ^that is, the League opposed to the 
Corn-law. But the Greek preposition anti, when it is 
in conjunction with a noun of&oial, does not usually 
mean "against;" and hence antichrist does not only mean 
/' one opposed to Christ." And when many Protestants 
have used the phrase, an enligbteii^^^ciiXWKCL^^i^O^^ 

t2 
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has said, " What ? Do you mean to say that the Pope 
is opposed to Christ ? Why, he baptizes in his name, 
he -worships him, he calls himself by his name. What 
do you mean by saying so ? " The answer is, that anti- 
christ does not here mean " one opposed to Christ,'' but 
'' one that takes the place of Christ." For instance, the 
substantiye noun, dvOvTraro^, does not mean " one who 
is opposed to the consul," but ^'one that takes the 
place of the consul ; " hence properly translated in 
Latin, pro-consul ; or in English, vice-consul. In the 
same manner, we read in the Middle Ages of the anti- 
popes : an anti-pope was not a person opposed to the 
Pope — the very reverse, for he was so anxious to have 
the popedom, that he wanted to be Pope himself; he 
was one that wished to take the place of the Pope. We 
also have the word avrt^SacrtAcus in Greek, which, 
translated into Latin, is pro-rex ; which does not mean 
*' one opposed to the king," but " one that wishes to be 
or is in the king's place " — as we should say, in popular 
phrase, " one who stands in the king's shoes." So 
antichrist means not one opposed to Christ, but one 
that takes the place of Christ. Now, that idea opens 
out the whole mystery of the Church of Borne ; it is 
not a system professedly opposed to Christ, but that 
takes his place. Hence the priest absolves, which is 
the prerogative of Christ ; hence mediators, who take 
the place of Christ ; hence the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
that takes the place of the Sacrifice of Christ ; hence 
the Virgin Mary, who practically, and for all practical 
purposes, is put in the room of Christ; hence the 
whole system is a superseding of Christianity by 
something else in its place : in other words, it is 
anticbristiaoism— the reUgion of antichrist, one that 
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takes the place and seeks to fulfil the functions of 
another. 

What makes the identity still more marked is, that 
"As God he sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God." That is very strong language, 
and if you or I were to apply it to the Pope of Kome, 
most Eoman Catholics would exceedingly demur. I 
open the " Corpus Juris Canonici," and I state only what 
I have read — taken from original documents, not by 
hearsay, nor at second-hand — I open the Canon Law of 
the Church of Eome, and I find it is stated in one pas- 
sage that " Constantine justly called the Pope God ; 
and if justly called God, of course he is not to be 
judged by men." And then with respect to his sitting 
in the temple of God, if you read the account in the 
newspapers of the election of the present Pope, not very 
many years ago, — or if you will open what is called the 
" Ceremoniale Komanum," that is, the two folio volumes, 
with Catalano's notes, that contain all the offices of the 
high dignitaries and functionaries of the Church of 
Rome, — ^you will find that when the Pope has been 
elected by the cardinals, he is placed upon horseback ; 
and what is the law and usage, do you suppose, at this 
dayl The highest emperor who is present holds the 
bridle, and two kings, if present, hold the stirrup 
while the Pope mounts into the saddle ; to show, they 
Bay, that he is superior to all earthly power of every 
rank and degree that is named. One singular &ct 
takes place that is almost ludicrous, and which one can 
scarcely read without a smile ; it shows the hypocrisy 
of that system. When the Pope is thus placed on 
horseback, he imitates many of the acta o€ owx V^sssai^^ 
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Lord and the apostles ; and, among other things that 
he does, the chancellor puts into his hands a quantity 
of coin, taking care that there be no silver or gold; 
then the Pope distributes the copper coins with each 
hand as he proceeds, and says, -with ludicrous absurdity, 
" Silver and gold have I none; but such as I have, ^ve 
I unto you." He is then marched to St Peter's ; and 
what takes place there ? He is placed upon the high 
altar — and, mark you, the high altar in the Church of 
Rome is not the same as we call a communion-table in 
the Church of England, or the Church of Scotland ; it 
is that awful place on which the Son of God is sup- 
posed to be offered up a sacrifice, an atoning sacrifice, 
every day ; — the Pope is placed upon the high altar, 
enthroned upon it, and all the cardinals prostrate 
themselves before him, and, in the language of the 
Ccremoniale, "adore;" and while the Pope is enthroned 
upon the high altar, and the cardinals are all prostrate 
before him, the Te Deum is sung — " We praise thee, 
God j we acknowledge thee to be the Lord." Is not 
this very like the description here — "So that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that 
he is God"? And mark the word, "sitteth;" is 
translated from the Greek word KaOi^a), which means 
" to sit like a bishop " — literally, " who cathedral izes, 
sits as in a cathedral." " In the temple of God." What 
temple 1 It is remarkable it is not the common word 
for "temple;" but it is vaos, from which comes our 
word " nave." The yaos of an ancient temple, in which 
was the image of the god, was the holiest spot in it. 
Hence the end in which the Pope is enthroned in the 
Soman Catholic cathedral is the holiest place in it. 
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Now, '* showing himself that he is God," that ought to 
be translated, "showing himself as if he were God;" 
which is the true rendering of the Greek. 

Then he is called " that Wicked one." The Greek 
word for "wicked" is avofio^, which means "lawless 
one " — " a person without law." What is his character 1 
That he is above law, that he can dispense with all law; 
nay, in the " Corpus Juris Canonici," it is said the Pope 
contains all laws, human and divine, " in the casket of 
his own bosom." I have a Catechism at this moment, 
a Catechism picked up in a street of Eome, by a lady, 
and sent to me, other copies of which I have seen, and 
a recent one of which I have purchased; and in that 
Italian Catechism the pupil is told, "Say the Ten 
Commandments." The Commandments are given : " I 
am the Lord thy God," and so on. Then the First 
Commandment is, ^' Thou shalt have none other gods 
before me ;" and the Second Commandment is, " Ho- 
nour thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee." 
The whole of what we call the Second Commandment 
is entirely left out. And what is the form of the 
Fourth Commandment ? Our Fourth Commandment, 
in Exodus zx. and in our Catechisms, is, " Eemember 
the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy ;" but what they call 
the Third Commandment, which takes the place of our 
Fourth in this Catechism, used by pontifical authority, 
taught in Rome, is, " Recollect to keep holy the festi- 
vals " — ^not a word about the Sabbath at all. Now, is 
not that very like the conduct of a lawless one — one 
who dispenses with law, supersedes law, and makes 
it void ? 

But I go on. It is said, " Wliofte cotkoi^'^ ^>S^^ *^^ 
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working of Satan, with aU power and signs and lying 
wonders." Need I refer for evidence of that ? Need 
I state that Dr. Newman, that most eloquent and 
talented man, — once a minister of the English Church, 
now a very able and conscientious, but on that account 
no less misguided, priest of the Church of Eome, — sajs 
that it is the only Church that has wrought miracles, 
that does work miracles; that he believes in the 
liquefying of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples once 
a year ; that a saint crossed the Mediterranean, sailing 
on his cloak ; that a saint's head was struck ofi^ and 
that the saint took it up and carried it home imder 
his arm ; that in that Church miracles the most 
stupendous are daily wrought. And when so gifted an 
intellect, a man of so rare eloquence, so great penetra- 
tion, as Dr. Newman, is deceived by them, we do not 
exceed the bounds of truth, when we say it is a system 
" with all power and signs and lying wonders." 

In the next place it is said, " For this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion, that they should 
believe a lie." I have often thought that alone can 
explain so many sad recent perversions to that Church. 
I do not believe that any true Christian can leave a 
pure Church for a corrupt one; and one feels difficulty 
in believing that minds highly cultivated and learned 
ever should accept of so great corruption. The ex- 
planation of it is this : they are sent strong delusions. 
Why? ''Because they received not the love of the 
truth." It is a great law, if you begin to tamper with 
God's truth, to explain it away, to hold it in unright- 
eousness, that it issues in results which you never con- 
templated, and which you now, or later, deplore. 
Bat time would fail to ex^laia ^ \Xi^ ^ovuta of coin- 
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oidenoe. We are thankful that God has a people very 
dififerent, and that these are described in the sequel of 
this chapter ; and that this system, we are told, God 
will consume with the spirit of his mouth — which he is 
doing now, for the Church of Eome is losing footing in 
every part of Europe — "and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming;'' literally, "the brightness 
of his personal appearance." And this explains what I 
said at the beginning, that the apostle makes this com- 
mence in his own days, bridge the whole space ; and 
then Christ comes and destroys it, and presents his own 
Church, a glorious Church, without spot> or wrinkle, or 
blemish, or any such thing. 

Ferguson thus explains verse 11 : — 

" Yer. 11. 'And for this cause God shall send them 
strong delusion, that they should believe a lie.' 

" He doth here further describe thfe vassals of anti- 
christ's kingdom, thirdly, from a higher degree of their 
sin. They would not only reject truth, but also * believe 
a lie,' that is, give a firm assent, without any contrary 
doubt, to grossest untruths and errors as to the very 
truths of God. Which their sin is set forth from a 
necessary antecedent of it, the Lord's sending them 
strong delusion ; ' for this cause,' to wit, for their not 
receiving the love of the truth spoken of (ver. 10) ; 
where by * strong delusion,' or (as the word doth signify) 
efficacy of error and seduction, is not meant error itself, 
but the prevalency and pith of error, so that when 
temptations to error should be propounded by Satan 
and his emissaries, they would undoubtedly prevail ; 
and this efficacy of error is attributed to God's sending, 
not as if the Lord did incite or persuade men to believe 
errors, for he forbids and condemiiB t\iem ^^'^^\.»\fi.,W^^^ 
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but because he not only giveth loose reins unto Satan 
to use his power of seduction against them (1 Kings 
xrii. 22), but also raineth snares upon them, and ao- 
tivelj bringeth about many things in his providence, 
which, being in themselves good, are yet stumbled on 
by them in their corruption, so as they are thereby 
furthered to close with the temptation (Job xxi. 7, Ac, 
with 14), withholds his grace whereby they might resist 
temptations (2 Chron. xxxii. 31) j yea, and actually in 
his judgment withdraws, and after a sort extinguisheth, 
that strength and light which he had formerly given, 
and they abused (Matt xxv. 29), so that they cannot 
but succumb when they are tempted. 

'^ It is not inconsistent with the Lord's holiness, but 
most agreeable to his unspotted justice, to punish sin 
with sin, by giving the sinner up, in the way mentioned 
in the Exposition, to the slavery and tyranny of that 
sin wherein he so much delights ; for he saith, * for this 
cause,' to wit, for their former sin, *God shall send 
them strong delusion.* 

"As one degree of sin maketh way for a higher, 
so there cannot be a more terrible judgment inflicted 
upon any for former sin, than that he be given up of 
God to the power of it in time to come — a judgment so 
much the more dreadful, as the party smitten by it is 
not sensible of it (Exod. vii. 22, 23) ; for this is the 
terrible judgment here denounced, * for this cause God 
shall send them strong delusion.' 

" That an error, when it is vented, becometh mightily 
prevalent, in making many to close with it and embrace 
it, proceedeth not from the power of Satan's tempta- 
tions only, who hath not of himself an irresistible in- 
fuenoe upon the minds oi meu (JoVi \A^^mtk 22), but 
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edso and mainly from men's own corruption and blind- 
ness, and the Lord's judicial up-giving of them to it 
formerly mentioned, which holdeth by parity of reason 
in Satan's temptations to any other sin; for the ef&cacy 
of error is here spoken of as a judgment sent by God : 
* God shall send them strong delusion.' 

" Where gospel truths are not received in love, and 
made use of as they ought, absurd and monstrous errors 
will be ere long received, and believed for truths ; for 
because they received not the love of the truth, they 
are given up of God ' to believe a lie.' 

" When the Lord, in his holy justice, giveth loose 
reins unto Satan to tempt a sinner, and withdraweth 
from him his restraining grace, there is no sin so irra- 
tional or absurd to which the man so plagued of God 
will not run, if it were even to receive most gross 
absurdities for divine truths, and to believe them with 
a kind of firm assent beyond all doubt or suspicion ; 
for their believing lies is here foretold as the conse- 
quence of God's sending * them strong delusion,' even 
that ' they should believe a lie.' 

"Ver. 12. 'That they all might be damned who 
believed not the truth, but had pleasure in unright- 
eousness.' 

" He describeth the antichrist's followers, fourthly, 
from that judgment which foUoweth upon their sin, 
and is intended to be brought about by God as the end 
of his sending them strong delusion ; for the context, 
shewing the result of this purpose from the former, 
implieth so much ; and the judgment is, * they shall all 
be damned,' to wit, all guilty in the way mentioned 
upon (ver. 10), of the former sins; which for further 
clearing of God'a justice, he dofti \i«et^ ^^\\i x«^^ai^' 
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first, that which is spoken of (ver. 10), * their not be- 
lieving the truth,' after they had heard it, to wit, the 
truth of the gospel (see the gospel so called, and for 
what reasons upon Eph. i. 13, Doct. 4) ; next, that 
which is expressed (ver. 11), here called ' their taking 
pleasure in unrighteousness,' that is, false and unright- 
eous doctrine. 



CHAPTER II. 4—10. 



THS AFOSTAST. 



I WISH to prove, with greater fulness than my ex- 
pository observations would allow, that the Apostasy 
here spoken of is Borne, and the " Wicked One " the 
Pope of Borne. If I can shew that the Church of Borne 
is the predicted Apostasy, then all hopes of union or 
communion with it are swept away for ever. If it be a 
Church reformable, capable of being purified, elevated, 
inspired, and made holy, then let us approach it, and 
deal with it as an erring but a reformable Church (as 
the Greek Church is) ; but if it be not a corrupt Church 
capable of reformation, but ^' the Apostasy," with the 
doom of judgment sounding in its very depths, and 
the brand of its criminality and its character stamped 
upon its very brow, then, instead of throwing out 
bridges, as Dr. Pusey has done, and trying to connect 
the Church of England, or any other section of the 
Protestant Church, with the Church of Bome, we have 
but one duty — ^to resist its supremacy, to protest against 
its intrusion, and to call upon every unhappy victim in 
the midst of it, from Cardinal Wiseman downwards, to 
oome out of her, that they partake not of her sin, and 
receive not of her impending plagues. 

In speaking of the Pope as the M^dXL ol ^yol^ ^\AKX^^ 
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head of the Apostasy, I do not mean an individual 
person, whom I would receive as a gentleman, and to 
whom I would show the courtesy and respect due to his 
position; it is not, in short, as I have said, Mastai 
Feretti that I pronounce the Man of Sin, but Pio 
Nono, his predecessors, and his successors, should he 
have any; it is not the monk that is the Man of 
Sin, or that I charge with offences, but the official 
called the Pope of Borne, the head of the Eomish 
hierarchy; and with him in his official capacity, and in 
no other, I have to do. 

The passage that describes him in our English Bible 
is contained in a very few words, and it is substantially 
the same in the Boman Catholic Bible : " Let no man 
deceive you by any means: for that day shall not come, 
except there come a Mling away [or, literally, "^ 
falling away "] first, and that man of sin be revealed, 
the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself 
[literally, "who lieth in wait," as a tiger, when about to 
pounce upon its prey] above all that is called Grod, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he is God. * * * 
For the mystery of iniquity [that is another name] doth 
already work : only he who now letteth [or, according 
to its modern sense, " prohibiteth"] will let, until he be 
taken out of the way." Then it is added : " And then 
shall that Wicked one be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy 
with the brightness of his coming : whose coming is after 
the working of Satan with all power and signs and lying 
wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish ; because they received not the love 
of the truth, that they might be saved. And for this 
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cause God shall send them strong delusion^ that they 
should believe a lie." 

From PauFs use of the definite article^ it is plain 
that the predicted Apostasy had been the subject of his 
teaching at Thessalonica. His address]) to Timothy, 
after describing the same apostasy, '' If thou put the 
brethren in tnind of these things, thou shalt be a good 
minister of Jesus Christj" is another proof of the duty 
of faithful 'ministers in reference to this subject. He 
bIso informs us (ver. 5), " Eemember ye not that, when 
I was yet with you, I told you these things ? " They 
refer to the period described in Acts xvii. 1, 2. Then 
to warn and prepare the minds of oiu: flocks in quiet 
times against the errors of popery, is a part of the 
apostolic succession. The dumb dog gives no alarm 
when he sees the wolf at a distance. The apostolic 
shepherd not only feeds the sheep within the fold, but 
watches every aggression without, and gives warning, 
and makes preparation, and can afterwards appeal to 
their recollections if he did not do so. 

It is needless to discuss the fact, that there are dif- 
ferent interpretations of this passage. If I open the 
works of Eoman Catholic commentators, I find they 
are at issue among themselves as to what is the true 
meaning of the passage, though few believe it refers to 
themselves ; and if I appeal to Protestant commen- 
tators, they too express their doubts whether the Pope 
be yet the full embodiment of it. Some excellent 
Protestant clergymen whom I know — ^men who shrink 
with just horror from Eomanism — believe that this 
passage describes what is yet future, and that while 
the Pope may be the rude elemental sketch, the outline 
xemains to be filled up with inteiiai^T cc^)^>;^::c%) ^)sA 
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charged with yet more terrific and awful criminality. 
But I believe, in common with the most eminent 
divines, that it describes the Apostasy, and that apos- 
tasy the Church of Rome ; and I think the materials 
I have here are so truly illustrative of it, that, when 
you hear them, you will own the truth of what I have 
already said, that if they were put into the Hue and 
Cry, any detective policeman in London, on being 
made acquainted with the case, would instantly pounce 
upon the Pope, and say, "This is the man!" I 
may mention that I have the sanction of almost all the 
best authorities for my interpretation. The greatest 
force of the Reformation almost turned upon it. What 
says one of the homilies of the Church of England 1 — 
those vigorous and graphic sketches, which I do most 
earnestly wish that Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of 
Exeter would read carefully. If the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would condemn the Bishop of Exeter to 
read a homily in his church every Sunday, instead 
of a sermon, I think^ it would do great good ; at least 
it could do no harm. " The Pope," says the homily, 
" ought to be called the Antichrist, and the successor 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, not Christ's Vicar and St 
Peter's successor." " The Popes are worthily accounted 
among the false prophets and the false Christs." The 
Church of Scotland, in its Confession of Faith, which 
is adopted by the Presbyterian bodies that have sepa- 
rated from her, says, " The Pope is that man of sin 
and son of perdition that exalteth himself in the 
Church against Christ, and against all that is called 
God." The Irish Church, never behindhand in its 
Protestantism, states most nobly in her ancient and 
uiirepealed Confession tke %^md g;ce&t application. 
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"The Bishop of Rome's work and doctrines plainly 
discover him to be that man of sin foretold in holy 
Scripture, whom the Lord shall consume with the 
spirit of his mouth, and destroy with the brightness 
of his coming." (Art. 80), Usher says : " As Christ 
is the head of his Church, which is his body, so Anti- 
christ is the head of the Romish Church, which is his 
body." Cranmer says: "As for the Pope, I refuse him 
as Christ's enemy and the Antichrist ; " and his words 
are echoed by Latimer, Hooper, Bradford, Philpott, and 
others, who perfectly concurred with him. Martin 
Luther, in his Epistle to the Galatians, very freely calls 
the Pope Antichrist. " The Pope," he says, " is Anti- 
christ, and vicar of Sjtan." " The Pope sits in God's 
temple, showing himself to be God ; he is an enemy to 
God, and exalts himself above all that is called God." 

The system is delineated in the passage I have read, 
as " the mystery of iniquity." There was no system 
in the days of St. Paul, developed and consolidated, to 
which the name could well be given ; but there were 
many seeds and elements scattered over Judaea and 
among the Gentile Christian communities, likely enough 
to be developed into a portentous heresy. I heard 
from a friend, that among the Arabs there was a 
system of what was called jewel writing — a sort of 
hieroglyphics, by which one could read the meaning 
conveyed by the arrangement and colours of the 
jewels, as placed on a crown. I was told that the 
ancient tiara of the Popes had jewels upon it, signify- 
ing in that mode of writing (which a Jew who knew 
the secret .was able to read), '^ Mystery ; Babylon the 
Great ; the mother of harlots." The Jews, it is said, 
thus arranged the precious stones, be(».\>3Bfe ^^:^^'^ V^'^^ 

VOL. IX. XI 
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the Pope, as they hate him now.^ During 1848, a 
lady, present in Rome, has told me that the poor 
Jews were seen going through the streets of Rome, 
reading 2 Thess. ii., saying to the Romans : '' This is 
your Pio None ; he is not the Vicar of Christ, but the 
man of sin ; do not let him come back again." Well 
did the poor Jews know that the instant he returned, 
instead of liberty prevailing there, so much demanded 
by Romans in London, they would be thrown back 
into the ghetto, and treated in the old canonical way, 
like pigs or beasts of prey. Rome's name is, "the mysteiy 
of iniquity." This cannot be infidelity, for infidelity 
is no mystery at all ; whatever be the features of the 
infidel, he is honest ; he says, «" The Bible is a lie ; 
there is no God ; Jesus is not the Saviour ; " this u 
distinct, unmistakeable, however dreadful it may be. 
But the system indicated in this chapter is a mystery. 
Truly it is so. Awful mystery it is, that love should 
be elaborated into hate ; that light should be made 
to issue in darkness ; that love, and praying for one 
another, should be construed and practically translated 
into hate, and burning one another: that God's ma- 
terials for raising a temple vocal with his praise, should 
be seized and built into a temple ringing with the 
praises of the Antichrist ; that the Apostle Peter 
should be turned into a demi-god ; that the fishermen 

^ The following note is contained in a Qreek Testament, 
with the notes of Stephanus, Scaliger, and Casaubon, 1683. 
Apoc. xvii. 5. " Feu M. de Montmorency etant a Rome du temps 
qu'on parloit librement et du S. Pere et S. Siege, apprit d'bomme 
digne de foi, qu*a la verite le tiare pontifical avoit escrit au 
frontal en lettres d'or Mysterium. Et que depui's le tiare et4 
refait par Jules, on lieu de Mysterum il y auroit mis son nom 
en lettres de diamanta." 
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of Galilee should be developed into the mitred kings, 
and despots, and high-priests of the world ; that the 
rdigion which humbles man should be made to exalt 
him, and dishonour God ; that the name of Jesus i^ould 
be a mere decoration for the merits and the praise of 
man ; that prayer should be made a punishment, re- 
pentance turned into penance ; and the mother of Jesus 
practically (I do not say theoretically) exalted to be 
equal with, or even the superior of Jesus himself. 
I say such a combination of truth ending in a lie, of 
light evolving darkness, of godliness generating sin, of 
all that is bright, and beautiful, and holy, ending in 
what is vile, unscriptural, and unholy — ^this is indeed a 
mystery ; and I know pf nothing so much entitled to 
the name as this system, which, to use the language of 
Father Ignatius addressed to myseli^ is '^ either the 
Church of Christ, or the master-piece of the devil." It is 
the perfect counterwork and correlative of ** the mystery 
of godliness." It is so intricate and skilfully constructed a 
system, that no eye but that which has been anointed by 
the Apocalyptic "eye-salve" shall be able to see through 
it. There is so much exterior^ lamb-like gentleness, so 
profoimd an outward devotion, so persistent and so 
pompous an exhibition of all the signs of piety, such 
zeal against scepticism, such dogmatic denimciations of 
all that contradicts it, such and so many assumptions 
of heavenly relations, and apostolic zeal, and missionary 
fervour, that I feel how truly it is said, were it possible, 
the very elect would be deceived. It is its inner life, 
'* iniquity," which determines alike its origin, its 
character, and its end. 

"The mystery of iniquity," says St. Paul, ^^ doth 

u2 
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already work,^* It is not a thing that is to come down 
from the clouds, whole, perfect, and complete ; it is to 
be a work, a process, a development ; and the Apostle 
says, " it doth already work " — ^that is, all the seeds of 
Popery were sown in the days of the apostles, and their 
fermentation and germination were begun in his day. 
In &ct, there prevailed in the apostolic Churches what 
we have called by the modem name of " Puseyism,** 
which, meeting with congenial air and soil, developed 
itself into the well-known thing called Boman Catho^ 
licism. This is proof that no future system is designed. 
No other terrible apostasy began in the days of Paul. 
Let me give one or two seeds : " Voluntary humihty 
and worshipping of angels;'* "strife and division;*' 
"handling the word of God deceitfully;" "perverse 
dispu tings;" distinction of meats; feasts, fasts, and 
festivals ; " philosophy, vain conceit, and the traditicyi 
of men ;" — these were the seeds sown broadcast in the 
earliest Church ; they fermented, and ultimately deve- 
loped themselves into that system of Popery which was 
completed and culminated in the celebrated Council of 
Trent. These were the fermenting seeds — these were 
the early laid pregnant eggs of the apostasy. The tares 
were early sown — they will last till the harvest, and 
then they will be gathered to their own place. The 
best witness I could call to the fulfilment of this part 
of the prophecy is Dr. Newman, of the Oratory in 
Birmingham. He candidly admits that Romanism is 
a progressive development ; — ^the eggs having been laid 
in the Nicene Church, successive Popes and Councils 
hatched them. The mystery of iniquity was working 
in the days of Paul — it has never ceased to work since. 
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Each General Council has been the occasion of adding 
something new, till the Council of Trent collected and 
condensed the floating heresies of Christendom in its 
notorious decrees and canons. I do not wonder, then, 
that the Pope does not like the Bible. The last thing 
that grace enables us to do is to love our enemy ; the 
Pope feels that the Bible is his enemy, and that he 
or it must go. He knows that his picture is in the 
Bible, and he knows the divine contrast is there also. 
Do not say that Popery is not in the Bible — it is there ; 
do not say that Protestantism is not in the Bible — it 
also j^ there : but Protestantism is there with bene- 
dictions wreathed around its brow, the ambassadress of 
heaven, the benefactress of mankind ; and Popery is in 
the Bible too, with the brand struck deep upon its 
brow, and its dread doom writ over it, '* the mystery of 
iniquity," " the apostasy,** and *^ the great persecutor of 
the saints and of the people of the Most High. 

The next expression by which the Church of Rome 
is known is " the Apostasy." The apostle calls it " the 
apostasy " (tj dTroarao-ta) ; for you will all recollect that 
the definite article is in the original, and should be 
inserted in our version. What is "the apostasy"? 
Infidelity is not apostasy. An infidel is one who is 
in no sense or shape a Christian, and whose creed is 
not necessarily a departure from Christianity ; but an 
apostate is one who has been a Christian, and has 
lapsed from his Christianity into something counter to 
it, or something that corrupts it. It originates within, 
not without. It is tinith degenerating into error. 
When the apostle Paul converted the Jews to Chris- 
tianity, he was accused of making them apostatize 
from Moses. The apostle denied t\va.\. V^ xc\a.^^ Siws«N. 
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apostatize from or deny Moses. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he says, " Take heed lest there be in any of 
you an eyil heart of unbelief, apagtatieing from the 
living God." Speaking to Christians, the word apostasy 
is applicable to that which was once pure, or may still 
retain truth, but perverted, distorted, or destroyed. 
The same thing may be further illustrated by a refe- 
rence to the celebrated passage, ^' The Spirit speaketh 
expressly, that some shall depart [or, literally, aposta- 
tize] from the faith." The last passage shows in what 
the apostasy consists, " giving heed to seducing spirits," 
" doctrines of demons," " speaking lies in hypocrisy," 
and the like. Apostasy is that which held once the 
truth, but has fallen into something additional to the 
truth, that destroys, vitiates, and corrupts it. That is 
just what Romanism is : it holds the truth in the first 
twelve articles of its creed ; it then adds twelve other 
articles which constitute all its errors ; it applies to the 
twelve bright truths it has, the twelve dark blinds it has 
introduced, and makes itself the apostasy. Apostasy is 
departure from truth, and involves the previous pos- 
session of truth. Truth is there, but it is dead in her 
creed ; error is there, and is rampant and alive in 
her creed. Popery is wine turned into vinegar. The 
purest wine always makes the best vinegar. Corruptio 
optima pessima. A woman who becomes bad, becomes 
worse than a bad man. When an angel falls from 
his throne, he does not halt in his descent until he 
sinks into the fiend — ^the archangel ruined. Popery is 
a great truth corrupted into a great lie — the apostasy 
of which the apostle had spoken. There were already 
defections of persons (1 Tim. i. 20), and of churches 
(Gal L 6) ; but here ia m^ca^.^^ wx ^^oi^Xasas^ qyl a large 
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seale— a defection of a whole Church — a slipping off 
the foundation. 

Then he shows that out of this apostasy some one 
was to emerge as its consolidated exponent^ whom he 
calls *^ that man of sin." Tertullian renders d a^OpcoTros 
r^s a/iafyrias, '* delinquentisB homo." Erasmus renders 
it, "homo ille scelerosus." He is a "man," not a 
devil. He is no incarnation of Satan — ^no manifesta- 
tion in humanity of a fallen archangel. He will be a 
" man." This is a most important point; it disposes of 
the ridiculous notion that. Antichrist will be Satan. 
Were he to become so, it would be very plainly pre- 
dicted. We may illustrate this phrase, I think, in 
Bome such way as this : Jesus is called " a man of 
sorrows ;" he was saturated with sorrow — he wept : we 
often read that the blessed Saviour wept, never that he 
laughed. What a rebuke to much of our mirth ! His 
life was steeped in tears, his heart was saturated with 
sorrow — and that sorrow the more poignant because it 
was not his own ; it was our chastisement that was 
upon him, and it was our sorrows that he bare. Ac- 
cording to the same use of the expression, " the man of 
sin " (t. e. the official head of the apostasy) is one who is 
associated with sin, sanctioning it officially, authorizing 
it, approving it, and promoting it, so much so that sin 
shall be one of the grand elements of the system in 
which he presides. I do not speak of the Pope per- 
sonal; but I am speaking of the Pope as head of the 
apostasy. I assert that the Pope, as Pope, is the grand 
patron of sin. I have read the pages of those dread 
documents in which the priests must be prepared, how- 
ever young, for exercising the fearful office of the con- 
fessional; and I assert that no maxi csca lxav£L\^'^^sva^ 
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be schooled in those dread pages, and commit to 
memory^ as they must do, those foul and polluting 
prescriptions^ and bring them to bear on male and 
female penitents in the confessional, without haying a 
mind tainted and contaminated to its core, incapable 
of what is pure, delicate, holy, beautiful Or, if such 
persons are to be found holy, notwithstanding the pol- 
lution and the impurity to which they are exposed, 
they are among Rome*s greatest miracles — ^miracles 
rare indeed, all history proves. I say no home can be 
pure into which the director finds admission to school 
the mistress of that home ; no female can escape the 
yilest pollution who is subject to the inquisitorial ques- 
tioning prescribed in the pages of Dr. Wiseman's model 
^'Liguori," or other official books of the Roman 
Catholic religion. I repeat what I have said before, 
that so foul is the whole thing, so diabolically foul, — I 
wish I could get language strong enough for it, — that 
the very reason you do not know it is, that nobody 
dares to publish it. Its very pollution is, in this Pro- 
testant country, its protection. Yet every priest, as I 
could prove, must read and study it, and catechize male 
and female, married and single, according to it. If I 
could but read it in your hearing, I believe all England 
would rise in one fierce outburst of indignation against 
that vile system which has carried pollution so far as 
to have consecrated it. I could wish, however, that an 
assembly of grave men — ^that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, for instance, or the Bishop of London, or any 
other Bishop, would meet a committee of thirty or 
forty, or a hundred noblemen and gentlemen — ^all mid- 
dle-aged and married men — and hear one acquainted 
with those works read over to \i\i«vxi «fc^«tai Vvmxdred 
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pages^ which I could prove our " Westminster Primate ** 
has authenticated by his approval ; and I should like 
the assembly next to state, in their own plain, ex- 
pressive Saxon terms, what they think of those pages, 
and of those who authenticate them ; to sign a docu- 
ment embodying their judgment, which should be 
circulated throughout England in tracts, and in news- 
papers and advertisements ; and then let Dr. Wiseman 
be called upon to defend what he has commended. I 
will undertake to be the aggressor in the case ; let him 
be the defender ; and I promise you that, if he has 
ordinary feeling, he will be ashamed of himself, and 
his face become as red as the hat upon his head, or the 
gloves upon his hand. 

But there is another groimd on which the Pope may 
be called the man of sin — ^it lies in the distinction 
which is made by him between venial and mortal sin. 
I will not now quote from Liguori, but will come 
nearer home. You must have heard — at any rate, you 
pay for it — that there is a royal college in Ireland, 
called the College of St. Patrick's, Maynooth. You pay 
certain priests, to teach all the principles of the Church 
of Kome in that college, some 30,000Z. a-year. There 
is a class-book recently in use at that college, and given 
in as such to the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, from which I will read you an extract. It is 
called Bailly's Class Book. It is asked, in vol. ii. c. 7, 
p. 232, " How great must be the quantity of the thing 
stolen to constitute the theft a mortal sin?** That is 
very odd morality. We are taught, in our old-fashioned 
way, that there may be more sin in stealing a pin than 
in stealing a pound, because there is less temptation to 
steal in one case than in the ot\iet. "^o^e^et^^fiL^^K®. 
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book of theology, which we pay for being taught the 
Irish priests, and which Dr. Wiseman of course ap- 
proves, it is said, " The quantity cannot be easily deter- 
mined, since nothing has been decided on this point, 
either in natural, divine, or human law. ♦ ♦ ♦ Hence, 
theologians are accustomed to distinguish men into 
four ranks. The first rank consists of the illustrious, 
who live in splendour j the second, of those who live 
on their own estates, but not so splendidly, Buch as are 
moderately rich ; the third, of artificers, who support 
themselves by their own labour and handicraft; the 
fourth, of the poor, who provide for themselves by 
begging. It is generally laid down, and you may lay it 
down as determined, that in order that a theft should 
be a mortal sin, when committed on persons of the 
first i-ank, fifty or sixty pence are sufficient" That i£^ 
you may steal from the Duke of Buccleuch, or anj 
other wealthy man, fifty-nine pence three farthings, and 
escape mortal sin ; but if^ by the tenacity of the glue 
upon your fingers, you seize the extra farthing, you 
plunge into a mortal sin at once. It is added : " With 
respect to persons of the second rank, forty pence are 
enough. With respect to persons of the third rank, if 
their trade be a very lucrative one, twenty pence ; if 
less lucrative, ten pence. With respect to persons of 
the fourth rank, four pence, or even one penny, if [it is 
added with exquisite naivete] they have nothing else to 
live on." Again, it is asked (p. 237), '^ Whether wives 
commit a mortal sin of theft, if, contrary to the rea- 
sonable wishes of their husbands, they secretly take 
anything considerable from the property which is under 
the power of their husbands ?" It is answered : " That 
thejr commit a mortal sin o£ t\i^^t.,\i^Qa»afe iVvaY ^yreatly 
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injure the just right of their husband. But what quan- 
tity ought to be accounted considerable^ cannot easily 
be determined. This one thing is certain, that a greater 
quantity is required in thefts committed by a wife or a 
son than in thefts committed by strangers; because 
a husband or the father of a family is more unwilling 
that money should be taken by a stranger than by a 
wife or son." At page 239 the question is asked : 
** What is to be thought of servants who pilfer any- 
thing from their masters 1 " We have but one thought 
upon that subject; you shall hear how ingeniously 
they settle it at Maynooth : " They sin mortally, if 
they pilfer a considerable quantity; venially, if a small 
quantity. But if they steal money or furniture, the 
same quantity is required to constitute a mortal sin as 
if they were strangers. If servants should plunder 
anything to eat, they do not always sin, that is to say, 
if it be some food which their masters would readily 
permit them to use, if leave were asked from them." 
Notice the closing provision. You have heard that the 
monks were celebrated for having the most splendid 
wine-cellars in mediseval days. It is therefore said 
that servants sin mortally *' if they should make use of 
dainties and choice wines which the master wishes to 
reserve for himself, and which are not usually allowed 
to servants." Almost the same words occur in Liguori. 
In the Romish catechisms, also, there are similar dis- 
tinctions, with which students of the controversy are 
£uniliar. 

I have shown you sin as it blossoms in the rank soil 
of the confessional ; and also sin sanctioned as it exists 
in these distinctions; and have pointed out the vast 
ingenuity displayed in teaching men Wsr \jci ^\«^^^aa^ 
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yet not be giiilty of theft — a science which we Pro- 
testant ministers do not pretend to. Another &ct that 
connects the Pope with the Man of Sin, is the nature 
of the privileges and indulgences granted. I have read 
an admirable work by the Hon. Mr. Percy, who visited 
Bome, and who has published most of the inscriptions 
on its churches; I have also read the much simpler 
work by Mr. Seymour, called " A Pilgrimage to Rome," 
in which many of these inscriptions are also given. I 
may mention, for your edification, that the Pope is so 
fond of free-trade, that the first thing he did when he 
got Mr. Seymour's book, was to stick it in the Index 
FrohibitoriTis, which makes it a mortal sin to read it or 
open it. It is recorded that in the church of St. Pietro 
in Carcere there is this inscription: "St. Sylvester 
grants every day to those who visit this church, twelve 
hundred years of indulgence, and every day besides, 
remission of a third part of their sins." Thus, if you 
die with thirteen hundred years of purgatorial punish- 
ment due to you, you will only suffer one hundred 
years ; and if there are only a thousand due by you, 
you can transfer a couple of hundred to some needy 
neighbour who may have longer to suffer. On the 
inner wall of the church of St. Sebastian there is a 
marble slab with the following inscription : " Whoso 
shall have entered this church shall obtain plenary 
remission of all his sins, through the merits of 174,000 
holy martyrs, of 46 high pontifi*s, and innumerable 
others." These I give merely as specimens of the in- 
dulgences offered. I have here another kind of indul- 
gence connected with the Virgin Mary, of whom, let 
me say, as the Virgin Mother of Jesus, I would speak 
with all the reverence due lo aa emYciaYA, «jid highly- 
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&youred Christian woman, and of whom it would be 
sinful and unscriptural to sj)eak slightingly or dis- 
paragingly; but the Virgin Mary of the Church of 
Borne is not the Virgin Mary of the New Testament at 
alL The story goes, then, that the Virgin Mary of the 
Church of Eome descended one day from heaven, and 
left her shoe on her return, which has been accurately 
copied from the original in the monastery of Loretto ; 
it was afterwards printed, and I have here a litho- 
graphed copy of it, framed and glazed. The inscription 
is as follows : — 

** Viva Maria santissima Ver- '* Long liye Mary, the most 

g^ne Madre di Dio. Glusta mi- holy Virgin Mother of God. — 

sura del Piede della Beatissima The just measure of the foot of 

Madre di Dio, cavata dalla sua the most hlessed Mother of God, 

Tera Scarpa, che si conserva con taken from her own shoe, which 

domma divozione in un Monas- is preserved with the greatest 

tero di Spagna. II Pontifice devotion in a monastery of 

Giovanni XXII. concesse 300 Spain. Pope John XXII. 

anni d'Indulgenza a chi bacier^ granted 300 years' indulgence 

ire volte questa misura, e vi to any one who should kiss this 

recitera tre Ave Maria, lo che measure three times, and say 

anche fb. confermato da Papa three Ave Marias; which was 

Clemente VIII., Tanno di nos- also confirmed by Pope Cle- 

tra Redenzlone 1603. ment VII [., in the year of our 

" Questa Indulgenzia non redemption 1603. 
avendo prescrizione di numero ** This indulgence, having no 

si puo acquistare quanta volt^ prescribed number of years, can 

si vorr^ dai devoti di Maria be acquired by any one who is 

Vergine Santissima. Si puo devoted to the most holy Virgin 

applicare alle Anime del Pur- Mary. It can also be applied 

gatoria. Ed h permesso a mag- to souls in purgatory. And it is 

gior gloria della Regina del permitted, for the greater glory 

Cielo di trarre da questa misura of the Queen of heaven, to take 

altre simili misure, le quali from this measure other similar 

tutte avrano la medesima Indul- measures, all of which shall have 

genzia. — Maria, Mater Gratise, the same indulgence. — Mary, 

ora pro nobis." Mother of Grace, pray for iis." 

Three hundred years' indulgence for kissing a copy of 
the slipper of the Virgin Mary I ThatQ ^s» Yi&^ ^^ \ss»3j5c^ 
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virtue in the indulgence as there is truth in the story: 
the one is an unscriptural delusion ; the other is a 
piece of imposition. 

I might also show the abandoned character of many 
of the Popes, but I will not do so. Many Protestants 
err in this way. To show that the Pope is the Man of 
Sin, they quote the life of such a Pope as John XIL, or 
Borgia ; and, in- reply, the Roman Catholic quotes the 
cases of bad Protestant ministers. It is not, howeyer, 
the personal, but the official, which we are to look at; 
it is the system, not the individual. It is eyident the 
epithet is official, as the wearer of it is not any one 
indiyidual, but a succession — all holding an office, 
and presiding over and working a system called the 
Apostasy. 

The Man of Sin is next called '' that wicked one ;" 
but, unfortunately, our translation is not quite correct 
in the expression. The Greek word is avofio9, meaning 
a person without law. The Roman Emperor was said 
to be legibus soliUus; on which Gibbon remarks : " The 
expression was supposed to exalt the Emperor above 
all human restraint, and to leave his conscience and 
reason as the only measure of his conduct'* Now, who, 
in this country, is not the subject of the law, from the 
Queen upon her throne to the meanest of her subjects ? 
We all move in the orbit of the law j but the Pope of 
Rome assumes to be above all law, dispensing, annul- 
ling, crossing, vitiating it, when, where, and how often 
he pleases. At this moment, the Romish priests and 
journals of every order and type are boasting that they 
break the law — they trample on it with unutterable 
contempt — they proclaim their crime before the world, 
and so far identify themselves with the ovoijlos, who 
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first inyaded the sovereignty of the Queen, and next 
encouraged his subjects to resist the law that repelled 
and limited his lawlessness. I have the Canon Law in 
my possession, which I have diligently read ; to set up 
which^ you will remember, Cardinal Wiseman avowedly 
came among us. From it I illustrate the Eomish 
outlaw. 

The Canon Law says : — 

'' Nemo judicabit primam " No one shall judge the first 

sedem justitiam temperare do- See, when it desires to adnn« 

siderantem; neque enlm ab nlsterjustice; for neither by the 

Augusto, neque ab omni clero, Emperor, nor by all the clergy, 

neque a regibus, neque a populo nor by kings, nor by the people, 

judex jndicabitur." — (Innoc. can the judge be judged." 
Decret. Grat sec. pars, caus. 9. 
quest. 3. can. 13. coL 522. 
Ups. 1839.) 

The Pope by the same Canon Law says : — 

" Facta Bubditorum judican- " The deeds of subjects are 

tnr a nobis, nostra yero judicat judged by us, but we are judged 

Deus."— (Ibid. can. 15.) by God." 

" Romanus Pontifex jura " The Koman Pontiff* has all 

omnia in scrinio pectoris sui laws in the casket of his own 

censetur habere." — (Sext. De- bosom." 
cret. lib. I. tit. 2. c. 1. col. 901. 
Lips. 1839.) 

" Komanus Pontifex canonice " The Roman Pontiff; canoni- 

insti tutus nuUo humane judicio cally instituted, can be judged 

jndicari potest, nisi fiat hereti- by no human authority, unless 

cna" — (Cerem. vol. 1. p. 160. he become a heretic." 
Romae, 1751.) 

*' Juramentum contra utili- " An oath contrary to eccle- 

tatem ecclesiasticam prestitum siastical utility is not binding." 
non tenet."— (Decret. Greg. 9. 
lib. 2. vol. 24. c. 4. col. 347. 
Lips. 1837.) 

" Non juramenta sed per- " They are to be called per- 

juria potius decenda quae contra juries rather than oaths, which 

ecclesiasticam utili tatem atten- are attempted contrary to the 

tentnr."— (Ibid. c. 27* coL 858.) advanta^ ol tJbA C^^^V^r 
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Notice one remarkable case in which the Popeil 
exercise this power. In the Irish Catechisms — (all, at 
least, that I have seen) — what is called by us the 
second commandment, and what the Church of Rome 
calls three-fourths of the first commandment, is left 
out entirely — " Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
likeness/' &c. In an Italian Catechism which I have in 
my possession, issued on the authority of Gregory XVI. 
(the last Pope), the second commandment is left out, 
and the fourth commandment is — " Bemember to keep 
holy the festivals.'* Such is some evidence of the 
defiance of divine and human law by the avofios, or 
* the outlaw.' The Pope has the power to decree that 
the Sabbath shall only be observed for two, or three, or 
four hours, if he pleases so to decide, says LiguorL 
' Let us see how he contradicts and repudiates God's law 
in other instances. God says, " Marriage is honourable 
in all men ;" the Pope of Rome says, in a Bishop it is 
disgraceful. I have heard, however, that the Cardinal is 
trying — indeed, I have seen a letter on the subject — to 
make arrangements to allow perverts from the Church 
of England to retain their wives. An interesting case 
came before the House of Commons, with respect to Mr. 
Conolly, a clergyman of the Church of England, who 
married, and was ordained a priest as a married man, 
his wife not being at first compelled to go into a nun- 
nery. Mr. Conolly afterwards returned to the Pro- 
testant faith, and claimed his wife, who is at present in 
a convent. His statement throws some light on Bomish 
institutions and practices, not very much to the credit 
of the system, or to the popularity of nunneries with 
right-minded persons. I know it will be said, that as 
the celibacy of the priests is a law of discipline, and not 
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:/jn article of faith, it may be altered ; and I believe in 
the course of a few months you will see, as a bait to 
those clergymen of the Church of England, who are on 
thie brink of the precipice, and whose wives have the 
good sense to keep them back as long as they can, that 
they will yet be allowed to retain their wives, and not 
forced, as at present, to send them to a convent. Ac- 
cording to the present law, if a married clergyman goes 
over to Eomanism, and desires ordination, his wife 
must go to a nunnery ; but if she resists (as I advise all 
wives in such cases to do), he cannot be made a priest 
at all. Jesus says in the New Testament, " Drink ye 
all of it;" the Pope says none shall drink of it but the 
officiating priest. If a dozen priests were to kneel at a 
Boman Catholic altar, the officiating priest would not 
give the cup to one of them ; he not only refuses it to 
the laity, but even to the other priests. But when our 
Lord officiated, he gave the cup to the apostles, who the 
Church of Rome says were priests, and said, " Drink 
ye all of it." The Pope says, let only the officiating 
priest drink. Jesus says, " Search the Scriptures." 
The Pope says that more harm than good will arise 
itom. the indiscriminate reading of them in the vulgar 
tongue. Many say the Pope does not allow the people 
the Bible. That is so far a mistake ; he does allow it 
in a sense — at least in words — but with a license which 
must be obtained from the bishop or the inquisitor. 
No Roman Catholic bookseller has a right to sell a Bible, 
tmless he has a license to do so from his bishop. I have 
said the reading of the Scriptures is ostensibly allowed 
to the laity, but substantially without any possibility of 
profit; for the Bible is so guarded by conditions and 
limitations, that it becomes a dxioib ot^'^^'i, \cl^^^^^ 

VOL. TX, X. 
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the Bomish Church allows the Bible without a licenBe, 
but not in the vulgar tongue. If you say to a priest, 
« You don't allow people the Bible," he will say, '' We 
do ;" but if you say, " They must not read it in the 
vulgar tongue without a license,** he will then be gdlent. 
Yes : the Pope will allow English people, without any 
license, to have the Bible in French, Frenchmen to 
have it in German, Germans to have it in Dutch, 
Dutchmen to have it in Russian, Scotchmen in Irish, 
and Irishmen in English, it must be in a tongue they 
do not understand. Then there is the beautiful ex- 
pression in the Bible : " There is forgiveness with thee, 
that thou mayest be feared;" but the Pope assumes 
that forgiveness is with him. There is another beau- 
tiful text: '*The blood of Jesus cleanseth from all 
sin." The Pope says : " No, it does not ; purgatory 
must bum out what that precious blood has failed to 
cleanse the sinner from." 

Another specimen of the lawlessness of the " anomos" 
is to be seen in the Canon Law ; where it is said that 
the tribunals and courts of kings are subject to the 
power of the priests. "Tribunalia regum sacerdotali 
sunt potestati subjecta" (p. 18, p. 1, c. 6). Again, 
" Constitutiones principum ecclesiasticis legibus post 
ponendee sunt " (ut supra). The *' Archbishop of West- 
minster " believes all this ; and he believes that the Court 
of Queen's Bench ought to be under him ; and as soon 
as he has the power he will make the authorities and 
judges of the land do his bidding. But, thank God ! he 
has not that power ; and, by God's grace, he never shall 
have it. 

Let me give you another illustration. Our Govem- 
ment, in exercising wl^at tViey b^l\e>f^ to be a large 
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liberality, instituted colleges in Ireland for educating 
the people in secular subjects, but, in order to conciliate 
the Romanists, without religion. Well ; any li^t in 
Ireland is a blessing. Teach an Irish Bomanist che- 
mistry ; teach him science : and so far you do him 
good, at least you disturb the stagnant superstition ; 
because what Home loves is darkness, and darkness it 
will and must have when and where it can. The 
Government resolved to institute Queen's Colleges for 
teaching the people secular as distinct from religious 
education. A synod of bishops met, among whom was 
the " Lion of the tribe of Judah," as he calls himself, — 
a violent priest, commonly called John of Tuam, — and 
this synod condemned these colleges. The decision of 
the Pope respecting them has also arrived, and it prac- 
tically says, " Queen Victoria may set up these colleges j 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons may 
build them ; but we command that no Eoman Catholic 
whatever shall enter them, or have anything to do with 
them, and now they wiU be fit for workhouses." Thus, 
in this instance, and in that of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill, is the Pope's power exercised in the heart of our 
country, defying the law of the realm, and the rescripts 
of the Sovereign herself What does Dr. Wiseman say 
in his pastoral 1 " We govern, and continue to govern." 
What disloyalty breaks out in these words ! Will 
British Protestants at length see what Bomanism is, 
and what it would do, if its power were equal to its 
wishes? We will set against that the reply of Queen 
Victoria : " We govern, and will continue to govern." 
And what does Dr. Wiseman say again 1 " By fevour 
of the Apostolic See, Archbishop of Westminster." We 
answer : '* By the grace of God" — for \\. Sa ^^S^xx^wi. 

x2 
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our coins, in spite of the Romanist who tried to expnngQ 
it — " Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland." 

This lawless one, it is said, exalteth and opposeth 
himself (dvriicci/Acvoc), or lieth in wait, "exalteth him- 
self above all that is called God, sitting in the temple 
of Grod, and showing himself that he is God." "He 
exalteth himself above all that is called God." There 
are two explanations of this phrase : one is, that it 
alludes to the consecrated host, which the Boman 
Catholic calls his God, and above which, on the high 
altar, the Pope is enthroned ; the other, and that which 
I prefer, is that "god" in this place is descriptive of 
the magistrate. For instance, we read in Exodus: 
" Thou shalt not revile the gods " (xxii. 28). Again ; 
" I have said. Ye are gods " (Psalm Ixxxii.). " If he 
called them gods, unto whom the Word of God came" 
(John X. 35). "For though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth (as there be gods 
many and lords many), but to us there is but one God" 
(1 Cor. viii. 35). I take it that the allusion here is to 
magistrates. This seems by far the most natural solu- 
tion ; though the other, being equally fact, may also be 
part and parcel of the ground on which this brand of 
the Apostasy is founded. Both are features of the 
system, and the Spirit may rest the charge on both 
combined. What, then, is the fact ? In the Ceremo- 
niale Romanum, which I have here, and read : — 



" Eomanus Pontifex nemini " The Roman Pontiff does 

omnium mortalium reveren- reverence to no hnman being, 

tiam facit, assurgendo, aut caput by rising, or bowing, or un- 

inclinando seu detegendo. So- covering his head. When not 

lint Pontificea Oardinalibus, et in their pontificals. Pontiffs 

maximis principibus, cum non may incline their heads a little 

Bint in pontificalibus, aliquan- to C^^m^ %svd the greatest 
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iulum caput inclinare tamquam princes, when they are doing 

reverentiam reddentes, et hoc homage — not, however, offi- 

non ex officio, sed ex landabili cially, but out of a laudable 

humanltati." — (Ceremon.yoL ii. hamanitj." 
p. 830. Romse, 1751.) 

Catalano, commenting on this, adds : — 

" Deberi et hunc honorem *' This honour is also due to 

Pontifici ab Imperatoribus, Re- the PontiflF by emperors, kings, 

gibusque, ac summis principi- and the highest princes, who 

bus, ut ipsi genua flectant should bend the knee to him, 

ejusque pedes deosculantur, at- kiss his feet, and perform the 

que stratoris officio fungantur, office of groom, or hold the 

ant habenas equi regant. reins of his horse." 

" Si vero Pontifex non equo " If the Pontiff, instead of 

sed sella yeheretur, quatuor riding on horseback, should be 

migores principes, etiamsi inter carried in a chair, four of the 

eoB Imperator, Rex, aut quiyis greatest chiefs (though there 

maximus princeps adesset, in should be amongst them an 

honorem Jesu Christi, sellam emperor, a king, or some great 

ipsam cum Pontifici humeris prince) should carry the chair 

suis portare aliquantulum de- a little on their shoulders, in 

bent. * — (Ceremon. ut supra.) honour of Jesus Christ." 

" Episcopus non debet sub- " A bishop ought not to be 

esse principibus, sed praeesse." subject to princes, but rule oyer 

them." 

The Canon Law adds :— 

''Quanta est inter solem et " The difference between pon- 
lunam tanta ^inter pontifices et tiffs and kings is as great as that 
reges differentia." between the sun and the moon." 

As a striking specimen of the ludicrous folly sanc- 
tioned in the offices of Romanism, I may here mention, 
what is not necessary to my present object, but yet 
very characteristic, that, according to this work, the 
Ceremoniale Romanum, when a Pope is consecrated, 
the Cardinals are to lead him by the hand^ and make 
bim recline gently on a long marble table. After he 
has reclined, they are to lift him up, and simultaneously 
to say, " Thus he takes the needy from iV^a ^x«s.^pS^^ 
and lifts him up to be numbered ^ixxioti^ Y^^^^^^^-^ 
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What a thorough sham! what a mockery of Scripture! 
Why, look at the Cardinals themselves, and see how 
they are jewelled. In the Exhibition of 1851, and in 
the Belgic division^ there were pictures of Cardinals and 
Bishops arrayed in most costly robes and decked with 
gems of eveiy description, all having their religions 
significance — these were the needy on the dunghill! 
Again, the Ceremoniale states, when the Pope is car- 
ried on the shoulders of four kings, or rides upon his 
horse, he is to fill his hands with money, but he is 
instructed to take care that there shall be no silyer or 
gold among the coins in his hands. He then distributes 
the money, from which he has picked out and pocketed 
the gold and silver, among the people, as he is borne 
through the crowd, proclaiming as he does so, '' Gold 
and silver have I none, but such as I have give I imto 
you." But the point I am now illustrating is the 
Pope's pretended dominion over princes, magistrates, 
and rulers. History shows that these papal preten- 
sions to supremacy are no dead letter. Otho received 
his crown as a papal grant. Charlemagne received his 
title of Emperor as a donative from the Pope. Pope 
Adrian IV., on King Henry's petition (a.d. 1155), per- 
mitted him to go to Ireland, on condition of his giving 
the Eoman See a quit rent of a penny for efU5h house. 
On the discovery of America, Prince Henry of Portugal 
applied to the Pope to grant the Portuguese every 
country they might discover ; and a Bull was issued 
in which it was said that the Pope granted the request 
'^ because he shall reign from sea to sea, and from the 
rivers to the ends of the earth." Louis 11. and the 
Emperor Frederick Barbaroasa held the bridle of Pope 
Nicholas. Henry Vf, spent t^iTee ^^"^ *"«l ^ ^^sx*^^ <2kv 
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a cold winter's nighty with bare feet^ surrounded, I 
believe, with snow, by the Pope's orders, until his Holi- 
ness gave him absolution. Pope Celestine kicked the 
crown ofiF the head of the Emperor Henry VL Pope 
Pius lY. excommunioated Queen Elizabeth, and Pope 
Pius IX. would excommunicate Queen Victoria to- 
morrow, if he dare. 

The man of sin is said again to be exalted '' above 
all that is worshipped." This does not mean religious 
worship. The Greek word is a-ifiacrfia, derived from 
fre/Sasy which means reverence or honour; o-^curfia 
signifying that which is reverenced or honoured. The 
Emperor (in Latin Atigustus) was called a'€p€urr69, as a 
title of high official dignity. The man of sin, then, is 
" exalted above all that is called god " — ^that is, above 
civil magistrates ; and ''above all that is worshipped" 
— ^that is, all to whom reverence is due. So that the 
loyalty we owe to kings, the reverence we owe to 
parents^ the affection we owe to children (for to de- 
nounce the heretic, whether son, or wife, or &ther, or 
mother, is a sacred duty, according to the rescripts of 
the Inquisition), the obedience due to husbands — all is 
to be absorbed and merged in the great exactions of 
obedience that the Pope makes on his subjects : he is 
the great German Berserker who feeds upon all sorts of 
creatures, appropriating the strength of each to add to 
his own giant power. Pope Gregory the Great, uncon- 
scious of what his successors would assume, in rebuking 
John the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
laid claim to the title of Universal Bishop, thus writes : 
" Ego fidenter dice, quia quisquis se* universalem sacer- 
dotem vocat, vel vocari desiderat, in elatione su& 
Antichristum prsscurrit quia au^encXsveiAft ^ ^arivKc^ 
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prseponit." (Ep. ad Imperat Mannsc. Lib. vi. Ep. 30. 
Ed. Bened.) These words of this celebrated Pope, " in 
elatione su4/' are evidently allusive to vTrcpaipo/icvos 
€7ri iravra Xeyofieyov ©cov fj o'efiaa'/ia of 2 Thess. ii 'In 
fact, Gregory the Great would have been denounced as 
a heretic had he been alive in the nineteenth century. 
The man of sin also " sitteth in the temple of God, 
showing himself as if he were God." He does not say 
that he is God : it is not stated that he proclaims 
himself Grod. He acts and so shows himself as if he 
were God. He assumes in his acts to wield the pre- 
rogatives of God, and while in word calling himself 
" servant of servants," in deed he shows himself as if 
he were God. It is not said he calls himself God^ but 
that he so acts, and so speaks, and so manifests himself 
that to others he shows himself as if he were God. 
The " temple of God," it is argued by some, means the 
temple of Jerusalem ; but, first, there will be no temple 
in existence at Jerusalem at the period to which the 
apostle alludes, as that of the manifestation of the man 
of sin : our Lord's predictions in St. Matthew's Gospel 
have settled this. Secondly, the Jewish temple was 
never called the temple of God after the Jews rejected 
Christ. Thirdly, by Jews speaking to Jews it was called 
the temple of God at Jerusalem ; but by a Christian 
apostle writing to Gentile Christians, and especially in 
a prediction of the future, it could never be so called. 
Fourthly, the Greek word used is not Upov, but vaos 
(from which we derive nave), a word never used by the 
apostles to denote the temple at Jerusalem. If it 
be the temple of Jerusalem, to be rebuilt, as some say, 
by Antichrist, into which this man of sin is to enter, 
it could not be called t\ie \.^iii^\^ Q>i ^^\ l^^m^ 
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rebuilt by Anticbrist, it would be his temple, and 
no more the temple of God than the Mosque of 
Omar. The word voos was always used to describe the 
holiest place of a heathen temple, where the image of 
the deity was, and corresponds to what we call the 
chancel, the choir, or the altar end of a church. The 
words are, '* he sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God." Now let me read the following 
illustration of this from the Ceremoniale : — 

** Imponnnt novo pontifici *' Upon the newly consecrated 

plnviale rubeam pretiosum, et Pope they put the scarlet pre- 

mitram auro et gemmis orna- cious pluvial, and a mitre oma- 

tam; illumque sedere faciunt mented with gold and gems; 

super altare, cui cardinales om- they then make him sit upon 

nes reverentiam exhibent per the high altar, where the car- 

ordinem, pedes, manus, et os dinals give him reverence in 

deoRCulantes." — (Ceremoniale succession, kissing his feet, his 

Bomanum, vol. i. p. 75.) hands, and his mouth." 

. Catalano, quoting the account of the election of Pius 
II., adds : — 

'' In altari positus a cardina- " When placed upon the high 
libuB adoratus est.** altar he is adored by the car- 

dinals." 

Bemember what the high altar in the Church of 
Home is. It is the place where the priest tells you he 
changes a piece of bread into the soul, divinity, body, 
and blood of the Son of God, and where he keeps the 
Saviour in a pyx. When a Roman Catholic kneels to 
his altar, he does a consistent thing — he believes God 
is on it ; but when a Puseyite does it, it is a complete 
sham, for he kneels only to a piece of stone. Protes- 
tantism is consistency, Popery is consistency, but Pusey- 
ism is neither fish nor flesh, but a huge inconsistency. 
As another evidence of the Pope's exaltation, I have 
myself the cast of a coin, wTiicb. Nj^ja «fcTL\. tdl<^ ^x^-wi. 
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Borne, having on it the representation of two car^nalu 
patting a tiara on a pope's head^ with the inscription, 
^^ Quern crecmt adorcnUy* ''Whom they create they 
worship." Another cast represents a king kneeUng, 
and a pope waving his hand and blessing him, saying; 
'' Thus shall the world be blessed." It is not said that 
the Pope mys he is Crod, but that he 8k4nffs himself aa if 
he were God : he assumes the poation and the dignity 
that belong to God only. Z' Unvoers, a Boman Gatholie 
newspaper, in giving an account of the consecration of 
the Pope, says, '' Pius IX. was seated on the high altar, 
and was adored by the cardinals;" and Eustace, a 
Boman Catholic priest, who writes a Glasdo Tour 
through Italy, is shocked by seeing in his own church, 
the Pope enthroned where Christ the living God alone 
should be, and remonstrates against it. As another 
evidence, let us see what is said of the Pope by others. 
Bellarmine says : — 

** Si aut Papa erraret, pwe- ** If the Pope should err, by 

cipiendo yitia vel prohibendo commanding vices or prohibit- 

virtutes, teneretur ecclesia ere- ing virtues, the Church is bound 

dere yitia esse bona et virtutes to believe vices to be good, and 

malas^ nisi vellet contra con- virtues bad,unless she would sin 

Bcientiam peccare." against conscience." ^ 

I contend that whoever claims to supersede con- 
science, and to put his hand in that holy place, assumes 
the prerogative of God, and shows himself as if he were 

^ The Gloss, to Decret. Greg. L tit. 7. c. 3, for the words veri 
Dei vicem gerit m terns: Unde dicitur habere celeste arbitrinm 
et ideo etiam naturam rerum immutat substantialia uniua rei ap- 
plicando alii. — Nee est qui ei dicat cur ita &ci8 (Depffin dist 3. 
c. 22). Ipse enim potest supra jus dispensare (infra, lib. 3. tit. 8. 
c. 4) idem de injustitia potest fEicere justitiam corrigendo jura et 
mntando (lib. 2. tit. 28. c. 59V 
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€rbd. THe following language, applied to the Pope, 
will be fonnd in the Canon Law : — 

" Si Papa snsd et fratemaB '* If a Pope, fbrgetftil of his 

salntifl negligens depTehenditnr own and his brethren's salva* 

inntilis et remissns in operibus tion and is silent from good, 

stds et insuper a bono taci< that he injures himself and all 

tnmns, qnod magis officit sibi besides, insomuch that he drags 

et omnibus, nihilominus innu- down innumerable multitudes 

mera^Ues populos catervatem of people to be eternally 

secnm ducat primo mancipio punished, with himself witn 

gehennn cum ipso plagis multis many stripes in the bondage of 

in etemum yapulaturus, hujus hell, no mortal presumes to 

culpas redarguere prsesumit find fault with his sins, because 

mortalium nullus quia cunctos he who is to judge all is to be . 

ipse judicaturus, et nemine est judged by none unless he wander 

judicandus nisi deprehendatur from the faith." 
a fide devius."— (Distinct. 40. 
p. 126. Decieti prima pars. 
Lips. 1839.) 

I once received a note &om a friend of Lord Ebrington, 
to the effect that his lordship had stated that in the 
Canon Law the Pope was called " Our Lord God the 
Pope/' and that he had been taken to task by a 
priest on that account. The priests are always quiet 
until they think they have got hold of a good thing 
which they can make something of, and then they 
speak out. The priest at Plymouth thought he might 
safely impugn his lordship's words, and therefore 
broke loose upon him. The charge which the noble 
lord quoted was substantially correct, and is as 
follows : — 

^ Satis eyidenter ostenditur *' It is plainly shown that the 

a seculari potestate nee legari Pope cannot be bound or loosed 

prorsus nee soM posse Pontifi- by the ciyil power, who it is 

cem quem constat a pio prin- obvious was called Ood by 

cipe Constantino Deum appel- Constantine; and it is clear 

latum, nee posse Deum ab homi- that God cannot be judged by 

nibuB judicarl manifestum est.** man." 
— (Distinctio q. 6. c. 7. Decreti 
para prima, p. 290, Lips. 1839.) 
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Thus, the Pope is here called God, but the wordg 
are not *' Noster Dominus Bea%r In the Canon Law, 
however, prior to the 15th century, these words were 
inserted. I suppose they were so ashamed of them 
that they struck out Noster Dominus ; but they forgot 
(like the cardinal's secretary in the matter of the oath) 
to leave out Deus, which is the strongest word of all, 
and which remains in the Canon Law to this day. On 
the gate of Tolentino, I have read there is or was the 
following inscription : " Paulo III. optimo maximo Deo 
in terris " — " Paul the third, a god on earth." 

Baronius, speaking of John of Constantinople as 
opposing the Pope, describes him as setting himself 
against the Most High God. The words " sitteth in^'* I 
may mention, are the rendering of the Greek koBUtox v.% 
to sit, and imply being carried or moved towards, as 
the Pope is carried towards the high altar. Cathedral is 
derived from the same root, and means literally a sitting 
place ; it is now the place where a bishop has his throne 
or his chief seat {sedern) or see, or diocese over which he 
presides. Christ is predicted by Zechariah to sit and rule 
a priest upon his throne. This very function is imitated 
and assumed by the Pope. It implies archiepiscopal, 
sacerdotal, and kingly power, fused in one, and arrogated 
and wielded by him. Thus, this man, like a bishop, 
sits in his cathedral, which is the "temple of God," 
showing himself, by sitting above the high altar, as if 
he were actually God himself. My illustrations have 
clearly proved that? 

^ Our version is not quite incorrect — & dtrrtKcifievos kolI TSTrcpatpS- 
fi€VOS ivl vdvra XcySfxcvov ®i6v ^ (r4fia<Tfia, &<rr€ adrdv cis rdv 
va6p rod @€0v, us ®€6v Kaditrai, diroBeiKy6yra kavrbv Bri iarl ScSs. 

It appeara that the prepoBition 4ir\ ow^\i\i \a \i^ t^ksaXsrofc^ ^stniJo. 
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The man of sin does not become an infidel power, as 
8ome think he will. He sits in the temple till destroyed 
— ^that temple, not Upov, the temple of Jerusalem that 
was or will be, but the vaos or Christian Church. His 
rise and ruin are within it. His birth and death, his 
cradle and grave, are in it. 

The next point, which has occasioned some dispute, 
has reference to the word Antichrist It is said that the 
Pope is not opposed to Christ, and that you cannot there- 
fore call him Antichrist. But the word Antichrist does 
not necessarily mean opposed to Christ. I have a list of 
all the words in the New Testament composed of avrt 
combined with a noun, and in innumerable instances 
this prefix means, not against, but taking the place of. 
Thus, in classic usage, dvOviraTo^, or avrl uTraros, means a 
proconsul, one who takes the place of a consul, not one 
who is opposed to him ; dyrL^curLkcvs, a pro-i*ex, one 



both the participles, dyriKelfievos and ifvepaipSfievos, Oar trans- 
lators render the passage, " who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped," k. t. \. But 
that rendering would have required the preposition iHr^p, not 
iirl; and such an expression as avriKelfxevos requires ^ir^, not vv^p, 
with the accusative. The correct translation is, " who opposeth 
(lieth in wait against, as against his prey) and exalteth himself 
oyer and against all that is called God, or the object of worship, 
80 as to seat himself in the temple of God, as God, showing him- 
self that he is God." Our translation, " so that he, as God, sitteth 
in the temple of God," would have required uaTc adrdv iv rf 
va^ — KaOrjffeai, not KaBtaai, for the latter requires the preposition 
elSf not 4y. 

Dr. Bloomfield, in a note on the passage in his larger Greek 
Testament, says, " render cSfa-re, * insomuch that.* " But that is 
not the meaning of cScrre. 

For this criticism I am indebted to Piofes&ot Tixis^^, 
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who takes the place of a king ; ayrCnnrop, a copy, icor- 
responding to the originaL Homer says that Aohillas 
was &c dvTtXitDv, ''equal in strength to a lion." Ton 
recollect reading of the Antipopes : they were not op- 
posed to the Popedom^ but were fighting for it> and bo 
anxious were they to get it that they did aU they could 
to dislodge the person who had possession of it. Anti- 
christ, then, does not mean one who is opposed to Ohiist) 
but one who takes the place of Christ This is exactly 
Popery. What is the Pope's title? The Vicar of Christ 
Tou know when there is a vicar in a parish, it means 
that the rector is absent. So with the ''•vicar of Christ" 
It implies that Christ is in the midst of two or thiee 
met together in his name, while, in perfect contrasti 
Antichrist is in the midst of two or three faimdred 
thousands met together in his name : the last, the 
apostasy ; the first, the church of the living God. 

'Akti, prefixed to an official noun, generally denotes 
a vice-official or functionary, and in the New Testament 
always so. 

^AvTiJ^uxKovo^, a servant's substitute. 

*Avrav^pos, a man's substitute. 

'AvTiOeo^, one in the place of God. 

Is Christ the Good Shepherd? — ^The Pope begins one 
of his bulls by claiming this title. Has Christ the key 
that opens and no man shuts ? — ^The Pope professes to 
have it. Bellarmine says, " The Pope is the father of 
the faithful — ^the pontiflF of Christians— -the prince of 
priests — ^vicar of Christ — head of the body — ^foundation 
of the building — ^bridegroom of the Church." The 
Homish Church is an attempt to anticipate the millen- 
nial Church, and the Pope a truly blasphemous mimicry 
of Chnst when he comes and ie\g;na over it. 
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I might show you, at great length, how the Pope, in 
every respect, takes the place of Christ, but time would 
fail me to do so. 

It has been argued, that a person called ^' the lawless 
one/' " the man of sin,**^ must be an individual, and not 
a succession of persons. Not necessarily so — it may be a 
succession of persons. In Daniel we read of four kings, 
the heads of four successive empires ; that is confessedly 
a succession of kings. In Heb. ix. 7, we read : " Into the 
second went the high priest alone once every year ; " 
that was not an individual priest, but an office-bearer, 
or occupant of a function held by many in succession. 
So in the Revelation, the woman treading on the moon 
(xii. 1), and the woman sitting on the scarlet coloured 
beast (xvii. 3), are admitted by all parties to represent 
a succession of individuals, or one made the type of 
successive multitudes. The woman is a type of a society. 
So the man of sin is the head and representative of a 
society; and just as ''he that letteth" is the Roman 
emperors successively, so '' he that sitteth" is the Roman 
popes each and all — a succession of persons, one wearing 
a crown, the other a tiara. The same word with the 
article prefixed does not always point to one individual 
person, but may be extended to many men, as in John 
11. 25 ^" He needed not that any should testify of man 
(rov dv6p<ajrov) : for he knew what was in man (cv tw 
dvOpiimo)'/* and in 2 Tim. liL 17 : "the man of God 

(6 TOU 0€OV W^/KlMTOs)." 

The gigantic extent of this apostasy implies that a 
succession of men, not one individual, should achieve 
It. Besides, it was working in PauFs time, was soon 
after to originate a head, and last till Christ's second 
advent. 
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These and other reasons, patent on the face of the 
prophecy, prove that the interpretation of our Be- 
formers was the right one. 

It may be said that the Pope does not pro&ne and 
deny Christ. John, in his Epistle, says : '^ He is anti- 
christ that denieth the Father and the Son ; " and he 
says again : " Every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of €U)d; and 
this is that spirit of antichrist whereof ye haye heard 
that it should come.** In the passage under review 
avruc€ifi€yo^ is not identical in meaning with ayri- 
XpuTTo^. But it is very remarkable, that lately the Pope 
has decided that the Virgin Mary was born immaculate, 
that she was not therefore in the lineage and line of 
sinners, but was lifted out of it, and does not, there- 
fore, belong to the grand bundle and category of hu- 
manity. Now, if Christ was born of one who was lifted 
above my nature, then his descent is affected, and 
ancient prophecies are unfulfilled. True, Christ was of 
spotless and holy nature, but born out of a corrupt and 
sinful stock In other respects it may be shown that 
the Pope nullifies the incarnation. The incarnation is 
the manifestation of Christ as a Priest — ^but the Pope 
supersedes that; the manifestation of Christ as a Pro- 
phet — the Pope supersedes this also ; and the y anifea- 
tation of Christ as a King — and the Pope assumes this 
too. It is very remarkable that Augustine, to whom 
Roman Catholics cannot refuse to refer, says : — 

" Quicunque negat quod " Whosoever denies that 

Jesus non sit Christus ipse est Jesus is the Christ, is Anti- 

Antichrifltus. Jam ergo quae- christ. If we would know who 

ramus quis negat, et non at ten- denies this, we must judge by 

damus ad linguam, sod a facta, deeds, and not by words. For 

8i enim omnes interrogenivLr «\\, Vi \»\i«^ 'vet^ «&k.cd, would 
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omneA nno ore confiientur with one mouth confess that 

Jesum esse Christum. Quiescat Jesus is the Christ. Let the 

paulalum lingua, yitam inter- tongue he silent, while we in- 

roga. Si inyenerimus hoe, si terrogate the life. If we do so, 

ipsa Scriptura nohis dizerit and if the Scripture itself tells 

quod negatio nontantum lingu& us that a denial is made not so 

fit Bed factis, certe inyeneri- much hy words as hy deeds, 

mus multos Antichristos qui ore truly we shall find many Anti- 

profitentur Christum, et mori- christs who confess Christ with 

bus dissentiunt a Christo. Uhi their lips, hut reject him hy 

inyenimufl hoc in sacra Scrip* their liye& Where in the 

tura? Paulum audi Aposto- sacred Scriptures do we find 

luin: de talihus cum loquitur thisi Listen to the Apostle 

ait, ' Confitentur enim se nosse Paul, who> speaking of such 

Deum, factis autem negant.' things, says, 'They profess to 

Quisquis factis negat Christum know Cod, hut in deeds deny 

Antichnstus est." him.' Whoso denies Christ is 

Antichrist." 

I well know that some, as a matter of criticism, deny 
the application of the prophetic 6 di/rtxpurros to the 
Pope, who have the deepest convictions of the ntter 
essential apostasy of Home, and of the intensely anti- 
cbristian nature of its religion, worship, and practices. 
But I confess it seems to my mind very clear that 
before the eye of John and Paul there arose in the 
future a personage extending in successional existence 
over eighteen centuries, in whom were consolidated 
and embodied and headed up as in the antichrist all 
that is contrary to and superseding of the Christ. 
These two antagonisms, begun at Pentecost, co-exist 
till the millennium, when Christ shall come in the glory 
of the Father with his holy angels, and utterly destroy 
and break up the antichristian apostasy. I do think 
that if those who have any doubt that the Popes of Rome 
are the antichristian succession, would just read the 
documents which circumstances have led me to study 
for fifteen years, they would see overwhelming evidence 
for this conclusioiL I have come to VXi't ^ionc^NSrfCv^^ 

VOL. IX, Y 
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that Popery is a supernatural system, not a human im- 
posture, — Satan*s election, conception, and organization. 
It is not to be accoimted for <m any inferior ground. 
It was never built up by merely human hands or 
designed by merely human genius. 

I am not singular in this interpretation ; for Edwards, 
a most distinguished and learned divine, says that 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Hivet, and all the divines of the 
Beformation, held the Pope to be antichrist. " All the 
ancient doctors and divines of our own Church," says 
an eminent writer of the Church of England, '^were 
steadfast in this persuasion." Tyndall, Fox, Liatimer, 
Jewell, Archbishop Parker, Archbishop Whitgift when 
he was made D.D. (1566), maintained this thesis, 
" Fa'pa est ille Antichristvs ; " and of the same opinion 
were Whittaker, Eainolds, Archbishop Grindal, Arch- 
bishop Abbot, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Morton, Willet, 
Sutcliffe, Hooker, Bishop Davenant, and Bishop HalL 
Dr. Jackson, a very learned divine, says : " The Papists 
see as little concerning antichrist as the Jews saw con- 
cerning Christ j for as the latter still look for the Messiah 
who is already come, so the former expect an antichrist 
who hath been for a long time revealed, and is rever- 
enced by them as a God" (Creed, b. iii. c. 8). Again: 
" He who will not acknowledge the Papacy to be the 
kingdom of antichrist hath great reason to suspect his 
heart, that if he had lived with our Saviour he would 
scarce havet aken him for the Messiah" (b. iii.). The 
translators , of the Bible called the Pope the Man of 
Sin ; and he is also so called in the Articles of B^ligion 
agreed to by the bishops and clergy in Ireland. You 
will find a beautiful commentary on this very passage 
in a volume publiBhei \)7 "Dx. ^xxcccasx, the ]jresent 
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excellent and pious Archbishop of Canterbury,^ on the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, who also proyes 
the Pope to be what I have now described. 

** He that letteth," i, e. prevents, is almost uniyersally 
interpreted to be the Roman emperors. Paul had told 
the Thessalonians in his personal ministry what this 
preventive power was; but as his naming it in this 
epistle was needless for them, and no lesson for us, he 
forbore to do it, lest the Roman emperors should be 
irritated the more against the Christians. TertuUian 
says : " Christians prayed for Roman emperors ; for bj^ 
their continuing to do so, the grievous calamity of an 
antichrist is hindered." So Jerome, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Augustine, CyriL Ambrose says: "After the 
death of the Roman emperors antichrist appears." 
Gibbon says : '' Rome had reached, about the close of 
the fifth century, the lowest period of her depression. 
Like Thebes, Babylon, or Carthage, the name of Rome 
must have been erased from the earth if the city had 
not been animated by a vital principle, which again 
restored her to honour and dominion. The temporal 
power of the popes insensibly arose from the calamities 
of the times." The " vital principle " was the Papacy. 
When Constantino removed the seat of empire to Con- 
stantinople, one letting power was removed. 

The man of sin is next called the " son of perdition," 
— -that is, he is doomed to be destroyed ; he is judged 
already at a tribunal from which he can never appeal ; 

^ One of the remarkable incidents of the day is the fury 
of the onslaught made by Tractarians and Romanists on this 
great and good divine. The Bishop of £xeter calls him a 
heresiarch, and the Tablet vows to refer to him only as "the 
Btaperintendent of Episcopalians in the C«ii\«tWc^ ^\ik\:^^Vr 

y2 
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his destruction is as oertain as his crimes. Judas is 
called ''the son of perdition ", (John xviL 12). Judaa 
was an apostle, and became an apostate; and that is 
additional proof that the apostasy is to originate tdthin 
and not unthout the visible Church. Judas is the tnie 
type of the Pope, and so &r an apostolic succession 
exists, real, because traceable by principles, not persons. 

Then it is said that his coming is '' after the work* 
ing of Satan." I believe that Satan's power is in the 
Church of Rome ; I believe his policy pervades it alL 
The archangel's wisdom and the fiend's depravity are 
all combined and concentrated in it. Eead the tales of 
the Inquisition, and the deeds that have been done in 
the name of religion by the Roman Catholic Church, 
Not a human invention is that Church. It is Satan's 
long, last, and greatest efifort. This is another evidence 
of the supernatural character of the Romish ChurcL 

We next read of the "lying wonders," as another 
brand of the apostasy. This does not mean £alse won- 
ders, but " wonders " establishing lies. 

Here, also, is presented another evidence of the super- 
natural as well as co-relative character of the apostasy. 
Has the Church of Christ the seal of miracles to attest 
her origin and character 1 — so has the Church of Anti- 
christ. Do those of Jesus attest the presence of truth? 
— those of Antichrist attest the presence of error. The 
doctrines of Christ have supernatural and celestial 
accompaniments ; credentials from God, seals from the 
Fountain of Truth; — the dogmas of Antichrist have 
infranatural credentials; evidences of their origin, their 
nature, and effects. 

I believe that the Church of Rome may yet, before 
she is swept away, do stifl. ^^at^ic sa-^^xv^afevMal things, 
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as I am inclined to think she has done very many long 
ago. If the devil has supernatural wisdom by which 
he assaults men, I do not see why he may not have 
superhuman power by which he arms men. No super- 
natural deed, however stupendous, can authenticate a 
contradiction of God's holy Word. If the Romish 
priests were to raise a man from the dead, and say to 
me, " We prove by this miracle that the Virgin Mary 
is to be worshipped as the queen of heaven,"— even if 
an angel were to come from heaven and do and say so, 
I would add, " Let him be anathema," for an apostle 
has told me to reject him and his testimony together. 
A miracle is simply a proof that there is more than 
man in it ; but the message determines whether the 
power is from beneath or from above— the mighty 
power of God, or the supernatural power of the Wicked 
One. God's Word alone is the decisive test ; whatever 
contradicts it is not of God. 

Let us look at some of the wonders said to be per- 
formed by the Church of Rome, in confirmation of her 
lies. At Lucca there is a representation of Christ, 
made by Nicodemus, who was ordered by our Lord to 
do so. He finished the picture, all excepting the &ce, 
and then fell asleep, when our Lord descended, and 
completed it. There is a handkerchief of St. Veronica* 
on which the face of our Lord is said to be miraculously 
impressed. In the church of St Pietro de Martono 
there is a representation of the Virgin and her Child, 
with an inscription on marblo— " This sacred likeness 
of Mary the mother of God, and her holy infant Son, is 
illustrious for miracles more and more every day." In 
St Peter's at Rome there is a picture of the Virgin, 
with a mark under the left eye, an^ wi ^»5aR!TC^^i^a'^--- 
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" This picture, having been struck by an impious hand, 
poured forth blood on the stone which is now protected 
by a grating." I need not refer to the winking Yirgln 
of Bimini^ of whom you must all haye heard. In the 
cathedral church at Amiens, I have seen what is said 
to be the akvli of John the Baptist, in a glass case, 
and deyotees kissing it and praying over it. I stated to 
a Roman Catholic that there are three skulls in exist- 
ence. He said, '' If there be three altogether, one must 
be right, and the best way is to kiss the whole of them ! " 
Another striking evidence of the ''lying wondeis" 
of the Church of Rome was exhibited at the time of 
the cholera in Italy. Abb6 Menghi d*Arville records 
the following: — "The Pope could discover no meaus 
by which to arrest the course of the pestilence except 
the invocation of the mother of God, and had recourse 
to her intercession. Although the holy Pontiff preached 
repentance, ordained prayer, and made vows, the plague 
ceased not its ravages until he made the resolution of 
turning altogether to the mother of God. Then he 
commanded the clergy and people to go in a procession 
to the church of Our Lady, called Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and to carry the picture of the holy Virgin, painted by 
St. Luke, to the church of St. Peter. The procession 
perfectly arrested the progress of the pestilence. It 
was a delightful miracle to behold, how the pestilence 
ceased entirely along the streets through which the 
procession passed. Enthusiasm was at its height, when 
the miraculous picture appeared in its place in St. Maria 
Maggiore. The JSviva Maria at the moment reached 
to heaven." 

"They place the august picture on the pontifical 
altar; the litanies are ^chaaX.^^, «cA >iJi[ia Vol^ Po^ 
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aasdsted by Cardinal Odesohaloi, high priest of the 
Churchy offers incense to it, and utters a prayer full 
of sweet hope, while his countenance displayed the 
expression that Mary has heard the vows and prayers 
of her people." The holy coat at Treves is another 
miracle. Every saint canonized in the Church of Rome 
must have wrought miracles. St. Thomas ^ Becket 
was illustrious for innumerable miracles. There is still, 
I believe, a procession at Brussels to commemorate a 
host that bled when a Jew pierced it. Then we have the 
liquefying blood of St. Januarius, and the miraculous 
transportation of Pilate's staircase into Eome. I have 
myself seen a piece of the wood of the true cross ; and 
you find bits of it in almost every cathedral on the Con- 
tinent j indeed some one has remarked that there is as 
much wood of the true cross as would build a seventy- 
four gunship. The great pillars of the Jesuits wrought 
miracles. Ignatius Loyola, they say, wrought greater 
miracles than Christ. Christ expelled demons by a 
word — Ignatius by a letter ; Christ walked upon the 
sea once — ^Ignatius often; Christ amazed his disciples 
by his transfiguration — Ignatius entered a dark room, 
and it instantly became light. Ribadineira, fifteen 
years after the death of Ignatius, wrote his life in 1^72, 
but makes no mention of miracles performed by him : 
and Maflfei wrote his life, twenty-three years afterwards, 
in 1595, without making the least mention of them. 
All his miracles seem to have been discovered long 
after his death. These are some of the specimens of 
the *' lying wonders " of the Church of Rome. Some 
may be infranatural ; others are palpable impostures ; 
in all cases, they were wrought to confirm false 
doctrine. 
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It is added, " with all deceiyableness of unrighteous- 
ness." Here is the danger of the Church of Rome. A 
system cruel, superstitious, arrogant, yet seductive 
aboye all others : its lofty pretensions — its gorgeous 
processions — its elaborate ceremonial— its very dog- 
matism, so powerful with some minds — ^its entire adap- 
tation and endless appliances to all phases, yarieties, 
and idiosyncrasies of unsanctified nature, which is ever 
predisposed to give hospitality to a system that pro- 
mises safety without holiness. Were I not a GhristiaD. 
I would be a Roman Catholic. It reyolts the r^ne- 
rate heart; it pleases, charms, and attracts to itself 
the unsanctified mind in which there suryiyes a con- 
science not utterly indurated. If we were bom Pro- 
testants, I should haye no fear of the Church of Rome; 
but we haye an enemy within the camp, in eyery heart, 
and therefore there is a congenial soil for Popery to find 
admission. It is an eyer- wakeful, eyer-subtle serpent 
The danger of the Church of Rome is its " deceiyable- 
ness of unrighteousness " palatable to the natural man, 
pacifying to the conscience without purifying the heart; 
according to which, a hundred Fater Nosters on the lip 
are better than one " Our Father " from the heart ; to 
carry the cross upon the shoulder is greater glory than 
to glory in the cross ; to make a genuflexion with the 
knee is as good as to keep unbroken the Ten Command- 
ments ; to feast in Carniyal, and fast in Lent, are sacred 
and solemn duties. I may notice that all the great 
advocates of fasting generally turn out great practi- 
tioners of feasting. You will always find the great 
fastee of Lent is the great feastee of the ensuing fashion- 
able season ; feasting and fasting, playing at see-saw — 
the one compensating £ot t\i^ ol\i«c ^ith. inimitable 
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precision, and much to the advantage of the patient. 
The " deceivableness of nnrighteousness " is that Rome 
finds out each man's hnmour, and suits herself to him. 
Are you lazy, and will not work ? The Apostolic pre- 
scription is, that *' you should not eat ; " the Eomish is, 
to go into a monastery, or live by begging. If you are 
a solitary or ascetic person, you can go to a hermitage. 
If you are of a severe temperament, they will give you 
a whip to scourge yourself with, like Liguori, who once 
80 lashed himself, that four monks rushed in and 
snatched the '' discipline " out of his hand, to save him 
from suicide. Just conceive a saint on the brink of 
suicide, and self-murder the perfection of piety ! If 
you are a licentious debauchee, there is a sympathising 
&ther into whose bosom to pour your past story, and 
from whose lips to hear absolution for your offences. 
Is it some blighted and disappointed affection that you 
suffer from ) Then there is the charming retreat of a 
nunnery. But I wish you could read some of the im- 
pure extracts in the service read over the ladies who 
take the veil ; I am sure you would be shocked at the 
language addressed in prayer to God; it is well the 
ladies do not understand Latin, otherwise I am sure 
they would stop, and go back to their own homes, and 
live hard-working and industrious ladies, as they ought 
to be. Are you very avaricious) You may have a 
surplus of merit proportioned to your wealth. Are 
you a robber ? A tithe of past plunder may help you 
to heaven. Are you tasteful % There are the fine arts 
for you to admire. And for men remembering the 
truths of Christianity there is just enough of its colour- 
ing left to save it from being pronounced rank infidelity. 
There is room at the Pope's table iox e^er^ ^^b^^-^k^Sol 
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or without the wedding garment ; and there are saucet 
at his poisonous feast suited to every palate and appe- 
tite. There is a welcome for Judas^ Simon Magus, and 
Dema& In the Romish system there is the barefooted 
Passionist, like my friend Father Ignatius; and in 
Golden Square there is the pomp and splendour of a 
cardinal in red. On one side of the water there is the 
austerity of the capuchin ; and on the other, the large 
rubicund and unfasting prince of the Church. There 
is the poverty of the mendicant, and the wealth of the 
prelate ; masques, and foolery, and feasting to-day — ^fests 
and scourges to-morrow ; excommimication fulminated 
against all Christendom one year, and a jubilee and 
indulgence pronoimced on the next. It is a religion 
that fits every man — ^tums every man's peculiarity to 
account. 

If, then, it be the apostasy (and I cannot pursue this 
further), we must have no communion with it. There 
is no communion between light and darkness, between 
truth and error. Dr. Pusey may make the experiment 
of throwing a bridge from Oxford to Rome. How 
many priests have come over it ? Not one. How many 
Roman Catholics have come over it ? Not ten. How 
many clergymen of the Church of England have gone 
over it? Some hundred and more are passing over 
every day. In Ireland they have thrown no bridge 
over; they said, *' We will have nothing to do with you, 
except to drag people out of you." The Bishop of 
Cashel told me, that in one diocese — that of Tuam, I 
think — ten thousand Roman Catholics had become 
Protestants during the last year or two. I have no 
faith in the force of political laws to put down Popery ; 
and I am afraid lest you aYiOivM V»^ ^^l\&^Q.d ^ith any 
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Bill that can or may be passed on the subject, — ^that 
you wiU suppose you are secure because you are under 
the roof of an Act of Parliament. That is not the 
weapon of our warfare. We must enlighten the coun- 
try in this great controversy till every man knows his 
Bible, and the Ceremoniale, and the Breviary, and the 
Fantijicale, so well that he will be proof against the 
subtleties of friars and the machinations of our Cardinal 
Archbishop. This great system is like Hannibal of old, 
conquering or conquered it will not rest ; it speaks all 
tongues, and breathes all airs j erects its altar by the 
Thames, the Tiber, the Mississippi^ and the Missouri ; 
it demands domination in Ireland, and begs whiningly 
for toleration in England ; wields an iron despotism in 
Italy, and pursues supremacy everywhere ; it is repub- 
lican in America, despot in Austria^ monarchist in 
England, and hostile to liberty and conscience every- 
where. It tolerates no other &ith when it is in power ; 
and when we defend ourselves from it, it whines and 
cries out, through the mouths of the Irish brigade, about 
persecution. The system has a voice in royal cabinet 
and in republican congress ; its thousand fingers touch 
the sceptre and arrange the ballot-box; it is finding 
tutors for our sons and governesses for our fiamilies; 
and it is making proselytes in every street and nook of 
our land at this very moment, just because our people 
are ignorant of its devices. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. The old serpent is 
coiling his folds round the altar and the throne ; if we 
do not now uncoil them, or crush the attempt, in vain, 
like the children of Laocoon, we shall come to the 
rescue of our parent : we and it shall only be crushed 
in its coils together. But I ex^^c>\> V^^XX^x >^\s^^^ 
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believe in better things, and these at our doors. This 
great ooontrj of ours is not to go down. 

ThoQ^ too, sail on I oh, ship of state ; 
Sail on ! oh England, strong and great. 
Humanity, with all its fears 
And all its hopes of fntore years. 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 
We know what master laid thy keel ; 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel ; 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope ; 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat. 
In what a forge, and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope. 
Fear not each sodden sound and shock ; 
'Tis of the wave, not of the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock and tempests' roar ; 
In spite of false lights on the shore ; 
Sail on ! nor fear to breast the sea; 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee : 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, oar tears. 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears. 
Are all with thee, are all with thee ! 
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THE CHOSEN FEOPLE. 



I HAYB selected these words, because it struck me on 
reading them, after expounding the picture of the apos- 
tasy that immediately precedes, how beautifully it 
contrasts with it, and also how all the graces of the 
Christian character are interwoven with what the 
world sometimes pronounces a hard doctrine — namely^ 
"chosen to salvation" before the beginning of the 
world itself. It is utterly impossible that any one 
can read the Bible, and escape the conclusion that this 
doctrine, whether it be popular or not, wheth^ it be a 
doctrine that our prejudices admit of our accepting or 
a doctrine that they protest against, is, nevertheless, 
so often, so plainly asserted in the Word of God, that I 
think it is impossible to avoid the conviction that it is 
a doctrine of truth and according to godliness. For 
instance, we read in the Epistle to the Ephesians that 
we are chosen of God before the foundation of the world 
that we should be holy and without blame before him 
in love. Chosen before the foundation of the world. 
You naturally say, when you hear such a doctrine stated, 
as that God chose men to heaven, and chose them long 
before they were bom; is not that something very 
bard, or very difficult of belief, and somewhat contrary 
to what seems equitable and }\i&\i'^ \«2qss^^x^^2cc?^^^^ 
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saving A, or B, or C, or any individual, be right, then it 
was right in God to determine hundreds of thousands of 
"years ago to save them. You will be pleased to observe 
that your objection to God's election of a person is 
really resolved into your objection to the salvation of 
that person at all ; because if it be right to do a thing 
to-day, it was right to resolve to do it yesterday ; and 
if it be right to save a sinner to-day, it was right, and 
must have been right, to resolve to do it millions of 
years before that sinner was bom. 

But the portion that I wish to illustrate here is not 
so much, if I may use the phrase, the equitable nature 
of the doctrine itself, or the evidence of its reasonable- 
ness, as it is demonstrably scriptural ; but that what 
is often stated as a hard, dry, metaphysical, repulsive 
dogma, is really, when looked at in the Scripture, inter- 
twined with all the graces of the Christian character j 
and as different in the Bible from what it is in articles 
and confessions of faith as the beautiful rose-tree in 
June is from the dry specimen kept between the leaves 
of the botanist's portfolio ; the latter dry, repulsive, 
unattractive ; the former fresh, fragrant, and beautifiil, 
as if that moment it had been breathed on by the 
breath of Him that made it, and gave it all its loveli- 
ness. Let me show, then, first of all, election asserted 
here to be from the beginning ; that is, before the birth 
of the individual who is the subject of it. What is 
meant by "beginning?" "In the beginning was the 
Word ; and the Word was God." " In the beginning 
God made heaven and earth." To take the very shortest 
space, it must denote that God has chosen some to 
salvation before the creation of this present orb. But 
mark yon, in the ftecou^ T^Aaoe, >i2cA.\. \!glS& ^lefition m 
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ciurried on " through sanctification of the Spirit," the 
agent changing the heart ; " and belief of the truth,** 
the instrumentality of receiving the benefits of that 
election. You will observe then, that whilst this elec- 
tion is so sovereign, so independent of you and me, 
that it was settled and fixed irreversibly before the 
foundation of the world ; yet the moment it comes 
into action, it acts through the sanctifying energy 
of the Holy Spirit on the human heart, and the 
belief of the truth that God has inspired on the 
part of the individual who is the subject of that 
sanctification and the object of that election. In 
the third place you notice that this election is to 
issue in the source from which it comes — salvation, 
Mark you, •* Chosen," there is the fountain, " to sal- 
vation," there is the issue ; but through a medium, or 
pathway, or intermediate career of ''sanctification of 
the Spirit and belief of the truth." And, in the next 
place, this election is made known, or shown to have 
occurred, in the case of the objects of it, by their 
being "called." "Whereunto he called you by our 
gospel." And, lastly, notwithstanding all this pri- 
vilege, he says to the very people who are thus called 
in sovereignty, "Stand feist." If the metaphysical 
objection that you hear in modem times had been 
introduced then, these Thessalonians might have said, 
** Why, you told us in the beginning of the paragraph 
that we are elect — that is, that we are safe for ever ; 
but now you tell us at the very close of it to stand 
fast. Does it matter whether we stand fast or loose, 
whether we go backward or forward, if we be elect from 
before the foundation of the world 1" The apostle says 
it does matter; it is as necessary tVia\i tVi&^'^xrv^^ ^<^x^^ 
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sanctify you, that the truth should be believed by jon, 
that you should be called by the gospel, and that you 
should stand fast, as it is that you should be elect of 
God from the foundation of the world. The Soripture 
never contemplated the disjunction of elements and 
truths that man in his reasoning frequently disconnects, 
to his own injury and to the injury of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Let us study very briefly these five points noticed in 
this paragraph. The first is this : that Paul, after 
sketching the great apostasy, turns to God's people, 
who are altogether distinguished from it, and bids them 
not fear that they shall be involved in final and ruinous 
apostasy; ^'for ye are chosen from the beginning to 
salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief 
of the truth." " Chosen from the beginning ;" that is, 
absolutely, in sovereignty, without contemplating what 
you were to be ; but selecting you in order to make 
you what you should be. When you hear persons say 
that God elects a man to eternal life because he fore- 
sees in that man some goodness, that is equivalent to 
saying that such a one has merit ; and merit so trans- 
cendent that God, looking along the vista of many 
thousand years, foresees his shining and resplendent 
excellence, and therefore chooses him. But if election 
be by works, I do not see why salvation should not be 
by works also. To assert, therefore, that God deter- 
mined thousands of years ago to elect you to eternal 
life, because he foresaw that you would have excellences 
that entitled you to that election, is to assiune that you 
have merit which no human being has; for he that 
knows his own heart best, knows that his most shining 
virtues and his most dark cii\i% ec^jially together need 
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the cleansing of the blood of Christ, and forgiveness 
through his precious sacrifice. The very idea, there- 
fore, that you are chosen because of foreseen excellence, 
implies your possession of meritorious character ; and 
if, mark you, it was right in God to choose you thou- 
fiands of years ago because he foresaw you would be 
good, it will be only just in God to save you and justify 
you to-day because you are good ; and, therefore, we 
must reverse the text, and say, you are saved by works, 
and not by grace; and, thus, every man may boast. 
It therefore seems impossible to escape the acceptance 
of this great truth without undermining, disturbing, 
and diluting the most distinguishing peculiarities of 
the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. But, as if to 
prevent the possibility of such a construction, we find, 
in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that the apostle tells us 
that God chose us from the beginning, before the foun- 
dation of the world, in Christ. Mark what follows ; 
Because he foresaw you would be holy 1 No ; it does 
not read so ; but he has chosen us from the foundation 
of the world in order that we should be holy. In other 
words, the choice is first, the character which is the 
creation of that choice is next. 

Besides, there is not one before me who at this mo- 
ment dare select any one word he has spoken, any one 
sacrifice of philanthropy or liberality he has made, any 
one thought, affection, deed, word, work, and say, Lord, 
this is a reason why thou shouldest bless me ; on the 
contrary, he that knows his own heart best will be con- 
strained to say. The noblest act of liberality I ever did, 
the purest thought I ever thought, is a reason, and a just 
reason, for thy rejecting me for ever ; and in no sense or 
degree a reason for my being accepted ox cXiQj^<^\i ^^'^aRfc 

VOL, IX. z 
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and admitted into everlasting life. It is, therefore, quite 
plain from all this that election is absolute, sovereign; 
and in spite of our demerits, not in consequence of our 
merits. And oh, blessed thought ! if €rod loved us in 
spite of all our unworthiness at the first, his love will 
not falter or fail now because of our imworthiness of 
it still. Instead, therefore, of finding in this doctrine 
a hard, dry, repulsive dogma, I see in it a spring of 
living and refreshing truth — a fountain of comfort, not 
to the world, but to the people of God— leading the 
Christian, ever as his heart hangs down and tends to 
despair, to lift up that heart and feel, A hand holds 
me hx stronger than I can hold it ; and I am safe, not 
by the strength of my own trust, but by the love, and 
faithfulness, and strength of Him who has chosen me 
from before the fouudation of the world in order that I 
should be holy. And how very beautifully does the 
prophet describe this in Ezekiel. He says, speaking of 
his Church, " None eye pitied thee ; but thou wast cast 
out into the open field. Then washed I thee with 
water ; yea, I throughly washed away thy blood from 
thee, and I anointed thee with oil. I clothed thee also 
with broidered work, and shod thee with badgers' skin, 
and I put bracelets upon thy hands, and a chain on thy 
neck. And I put a jewel on thy forehead, and ear- 
rings in thine ears, and a beautiful crown upon thine 
head. And thy renown went forth among the heathen 
for thy beauty ; for it was perfect through my come- 
liness, which I had put upon thee, saith the Lord 
God." 

Having seen the doctrine of election itself, let me 
show you now its developments ; these developments, 
as inseparable from the doctrm^ «& leaf, blossom, fruit, 
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is inseparable from your definition of a good tree. The 
first development, therefore, or rather the first process 
through which it comes into action, is " through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the truth." Who- 
ever is chosen to salvation becomes the temple of the 
Holy Ghost ; he is set apart, sanctified day by day by 
the Holy Ghost; not chosen because sanctified, but 
chosen in order to be sanctified. And hence the doctrine 
of a triune God : God the Father chooses us in sove- 
reignty; God the Son redeems us; God the Spirit 
sanctifies us ; and the Father hath chosen us in order 
that the Son might redeem us, and that the Holy Spirit 
might sanctify us. And, therefore, the evidence within 
of election without is that the Spirit is subduing our 
prejudices, moulding our nature, leading us to love 
what once we hated, and to hate what we loved ; and 
though we are conscious of ceaseless conflict between 
the old Adam and the new Adam within us, yet we 
are conscious of progress, of growth, through sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit and belief of the truth of God. 

In the next place we have the issue. Having the 
process, " through sanctification of the Spirit," we have 
the issue, " to salvation." Election in the past has its 
culminating issue in salvation in the future ; sanctifi- 
cation the process, election the fountain, salvation the 
beneficent and glorious end. Here, then, you have the 
issue to which that election necessarily leads ; and, 
therefore, if chosen in Christ, through sanctification of 
the Spirit, by the medium of our believing that truth 
that reveals it all, Christ has given to us eternal life, 
and none shall pluck us out of his hand. 

We have this election marked and signified by calling. 
" Whereunto," says the apostle, "\i^ eai)i\^^ ^QVi\s^ ^''^s: 

z2 
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gospel." Wherever the truth is not heard it cannot be 
received ; where the belief of the truth is not received, 
there is no sanctification by the Spirit in the heart ; 
and where there is no sanctification by the Spirit in 
the heart, there is no election from before the founda- 
tion of the world unto eternal life. But this call here 
is what the old Scotch divines defined effectual calling. 
It does not mean that invitation addressed to all which 
a handful only believe ; but that personal address to 
each in secresy and in silence, which each rises up and 
with all his heart and nature obeys. It is, 'to use the 
beautiful language of the Song of Solomon, ** the voice 
of my beloved ; " it is the voice of the Saviour, whisper- 
ing to each individual in the silence and sequestration 
of his own heart, " Open unto me, and I will come in and 
sup with thee, and thou shalt sup with me;" and then 
the individual thus spoken to in silence and in secresy, 
— but with no less efficacy and effect on that account, — 
exclaims from the very depths of his heart's convictions, 
" Come in, thou blessed of the Lord. Lord, to whom 
can we go but unto thee? thou hast the words of 
eternal life." 

See, then, the nature of this election. What a 
wondrous phenomenon is this; that the God who 
made all the stars, who holds the ocean in the hollow 
of his hand, who gives the sun his commission, and 
conducts the moon with beautiful precision along her 
silvery way — that He should look along thousands of 
years, amid the intricate machinery of the mighty uni- 
verse, amid the infinite concerns that constantly come 
before him ; and should fasten his affections and his 
love upon some poor, unworthy, ruined, miserable 
sinner; and should purposfe itoTa. Qr^^xW\.vcL«^ a^es to 
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make that victim of Satan an heir of God, a joint heir 
with Christ. 

After the apostle has told us all this, he says, " Stand 
fiust, and hold the traditions." Now how strange that 
he should bid people who are fixed stand fast ; that he 
should bid those who he tells you never can fall, hold, 
and take care of, and maintain their footing. What is 
that the evidence ofl That the highest and most 
abstract truth is connected with personal and practical 
religion ; and that the moment we say we are chosen 
to eternal life, but are dishonest, and dnmken, and 
covetous, and ambitious, we are really misapprehending 
the very nature of the doctrine ; for, like every doctrine 
in the Bible, it is a doctrine according to godliness; 
and therefore the apostle says, "Stand fast, and hold 
the traditions." Stand fast in the profession of the 
truth, — stand fast in the maintenance of the truth, — 
stand fast in the practice of the truth. And "then he 
says, " Hold the traditions which ye have been taught, 
whether by word, or our epistle." Does that mean what 
are called unwritten traditions ? No : but he says, 
" Hold the traditions." What are the traditions ? The 
word simply means something given, or spoken, or 
handed down from one person to another. Well, now, 
if the Church of Rome say that she has traditions which 
contain truths that we do not know ; first, it would be 
her duty to make them known ; secondly, if they be 
apostolic traditions, she must be in a position to prove 
them to be so ; and if any priest can produce a single 
sentence which he can prove to me was written or 
spoken by an apostle, I will receive that sentence with 
the same reverence with which I receive the New 
Testament itself. We only object to \}ci^\. \i€NX^% ^s^'^^ 
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nspired and true which cannot be traced to any one 
within three hundred years of an apostle, and therefore 
cannot be the word of God. And then we object to 
those oral traditions on another ground ; that tradition, 
wherever it has existed, has invariably become corrupt 
We see the fountain of our salvation; the process 
through which we reach the end of it, the glorious end 
of it — ^salvation ; and our duty to hold £ist the truth 
in the face of all tradition, to practise the truth in the 
face of all diverging influences; the highest doctrines 
of the highest grace leading to the holiest duties in 
every-day walk and conversation in the world. 



CHAPTER III. 

rSATEB DESIRED — OOD's WORD — ^TBUTH IN LOVE— GOD'S LOVE 
TO US — TRADITIONS — PASTORAL PRECEDENT — WORKMEN — 
BUSY-BODIES — WEARY IN WELL-DOING. 

In the last chapter -we had that most graphic portrait 
of the great mystery of iniquity, and of him in whom it 
was to be represented and embodied, and whose doom 
is declared to be consumption by the spirit of God's 
mouth, and destruction by the brightness of his personal 
appearing. In this chapter, which immediately succeeds 
it, he speaks of those privileges, duties, and expectations 
which Christ's own people, in contrast to those that 
have received strong delusion and believed a lie, are 
called upon to enjoy. First of all he says, " Brethren, 
pray for us." An apostle asks the prayers of his people ; 
an inspired teacher begs of the uninspired to pray for 
him, feeling that his strength was in God, and that prayer, 
which moves the arm that moves the universe, would draw 
down upon that inspired teacher and preacher blessings 
needed for his office, and for the special circumstances 
of trial in which he was then placed. But you will 
notice that while he says, "Brethren, pray for us," it is 
not added, " that we may be prosperous, strong, happy, 
or safe," but, merging all that is personal in what is 
universally good, he says, " Pray for us, not that we 
may have the advantage, but that the word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified." 

" Most eminent Christians for ^i\» «i.\A ^^yRR»» ^sx??^ 
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usually most sensible of their own wants, and so &r 
from undervaluing others, being compared with them- 
selves, that they highly prize what worth is in them, 
and can pleasantly stoop to receive some spiritual 
benefit and advantage from them ; for though Paul 
did exceed them all in spiritual endowments, yet he 
most affectionately seeketh the help of their prayers : 
* Finally, brethren, pray for us.* 

*' Ministers should so lay out and employ what stock 
of gifts and graces they already have for the good of 
the Lord's people, as that they jointly endeavour by ail 
means, of reading, meditation (1 Tim. iv. 13, 15), and 
of prayer by themselves (2 Cor. vii. 5), and of others, 
to acquire a new supply of strength and furniture for 
enabling them to their work, lest otherwise they run 
dry, and have little or nothing to say unto any good 
purpose (1 Tim. iv. 15) ; for Paul, having instructed 
them, and prayed for them in the former part of this 
epistle, doth now beseech them to. deal with God, for a 
new recruit of •furniture for him : *Pray for us.' 

" As it is the duty of Christian brethren mutually to 
pray for, and to require the perfonnance of this duty 
from one another, so the most effectual way for engaging 
others to pray for us is to make them know we pray 
for them, and that we esteem of them as such whose 
prayers are somewhat worth ; for Paul being to crave 
the help of their prayers, did show (chap. ii. ver. 16), 
that he prayed for them, and doth here show he 
esteemed them as 'brethren,' that hereby he may 
engage them : * Brethren, pray for us.' 

" The great care of a faithful minister, and that which 
lieth nearest to his heart, and which of any other thing 
be recommendeth most to t\ie e^cc^ oi Q\.\i^i^^ ia not so 
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much bis own personal respect or preservation from 
hazard, as the success and thriving of the gospel by the 
blessing of God upon his pains, and the pains of others ; 
for this it is he recommends unto them to be prayed 
for in the first place, and the care of his own person 
but in the second. * Pray for us,' saith he, * that the 
word of the Lord may have free course.' 

" It is the duty of the Lord's people and servants not 
only to give the gospel countenance and entertainment 
where it already is, but also to have enlarged desires, 
seconded with the utmost of orderly endeavours, for 
the spreading and propagation of the gospel unto those 
places where it is not ; for this is it that Paul would 
have them to pray for hero, even ' that the word of the 
Lord may have free course.' 

"So great and many are those obstructions cast in by 
the devil and men in the way of the gospel's progress 
(Acts X. 23) that no human endeavours, nor anything 
else except the omnipotent power of God, can fully 
remove them; for he seeth a necessity of prayer to 
God, 'that the word of the Lord may have free course.' 

" It is the duty of ministers and people not only to 
endeavour that the gospel may run through the tongues 
and ears of many, and outward subjection be rendered 
to it, but also that it be received in hearts, and that so 
much be testified by the holy life and conversation of 
those who do receive it : neither are they to rest satis- 
fied with the former without some promising evidences 
of the latter : for he will have them to pray not only 
that the gospel may have free course, but also that it 
* may be glorified.' See the Exposition. 

" That the word of the Lord hath prevailed mightily 
with ouraelves, and carried us ca^\.\\^ \.q NX^a ^^^^^^^ 
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of it, should serve us both as an incitement to de&L 
\?ith God in behalf of others, that thej may be gained 
in like manner, seeing grace is not envious (1 Cor. xiii* 
4), and for a ground of hope that our labour of that 
sort shall not be in vain in the Lord : for that he may 
incite them to pray for others with confidence, he minds 
them how the gospel had prevailed with themselves : 
* Even as it is with you,' saith he." 

What an interesting fitct is it that there is a word in 
this world audible in the tongues of its people, reverbe- 
rated in its air, conveyed to many a heart, worthy of that 
name, ^'the word of the Lord;" the word that he spake, 
that he taught, that he inspired^ and caused finally to 
be written in the sacred page for our learning and 
instruction. What he desires is that this word may 
have free course ; that is, that whatever hinders the 
circulation and reception of the Bible into the hearts 
of mankind may be utterly removed; that it may 
be translated into every tongue; that ships, those 
white-winged doves of commerce, may soon be laden no 
longer with shot, and shell, and engines of destruction, 
but with the word of God; that the nations of the 
earth may be rivals no longer in war, but in their love 
to and interest in the word of God ; and that the day 
may soon come when this word, like the angel of the 
everlasting gospel, shall spread to the furthest its un- 
wearied pinion, and not stay its beneficent flight till 
the good wish of George III. is fulfilled, not only 
here, but everywhere, that every man has his own 
Bible in his own tongue wherein he was born. And 
that this word, he says, may not only have free course, 
but that it may be glorified ; that is to say, that it may 
be seen to be what he ca\ia \\.\i^ V^'a ix>oi\5^^\cva.\i'^ lives 
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becoming its credentials, and the evidence striking the 
most sceptical that this word is not in name, but also 
in power and in demonstration of the Holy Ghost. 

And then he prays '* that we may be delivered from 
unreasonable and wicked men ; for all men have not 
feith." 

" Not only the gospel which ministers do carry, but 
also the persons of ministers, for the gospel's sake, 
should be respected and cared for, both by themselves, 
and by the Lord's people of their charge. Those earthen 
vessels should be regarded because of the precious 
liquor contained in them; for Paul having recom- 
mended unto them to pray for the spreading of the 
gospel in the first place, doth now enjoin them to pray 
for the preservation of his person and of other faithful 
ministers in the next. 'And that we may be delivered.' 

*' As £5iithful ministers may always look to meet with 
opposition, so they who oppose them, most, and the 
work of God in their hands, are usually men of turbu- 
lent spirits, unreasonable carriage, and for one bad 
property or other somewhat in&mous, even such as 
Paul's opposites here spoken of, * That we may be deli- 
vered from unreasonable and wicked men.' 

" Wherever a spirit of opposition against the public 
ministry doth enter, it tumeth malapert and shameless, 
so that no eminency of parts, of place, or unblameable- 
ness of life in Christ's ministers, can prove a sufficient 
sanctuary to shelter them from it: for Paul was eminent 
for all those, and yet those absurd and shameless men 
did create trouble and hazard to him : ' That we may 
be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men.' 

" The visible church hath always in it a mixed multi- 
tude of good and bad, wheat a\x4 tax^^ l^^XX., ^j!xiv.^^\ 
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neither have the labours of the most eminent ministers 
been ever, for what appeareth, so far blessed of God, as 
to be the means of conveying saving grace unto all 
who heard them ; for he showeth that even in that 
time when the apostles were preachers, ' all men had 
not faith ;' and this must be understood of men in the 
visible church, for they knew sufl&ciently that all others 
who were without the church had it not." 

"But," speaking of those Christians to whom he 
writes, "the Lord is faithful to his promises, and he 
will establish you," that is, in the faith ; " and he will 
keep you from all evil." 

"That God's fidelity is impledged for the performance 
of his promises, see 1 Thess. v. 24, * for God is faithful.' 

"The final perseverance of believers in good, and their 
preservation from evil in the extent mentioned in the 
Exposition, is absolutely promised, and most undoubt- 
edly shall be performed : for the impledging of God's 
faithfulness for it, implieth that it is a thing promised. 
* But God is faithful who shall stablish you,' <fec. 

" The infallible perseverance of the saints in good, and 
their presei-vation from evil, doth not flow from the 
nature of grace in itself, which is but a created quality, 
and may be crushed if there were not some external help 
to underprop it (Rev. iii. 2) ; nor yet from any fixedness 
of their own resolutions, which are in themselves but 
changeable (Jer. xx. 9) ; but from the power of God." 

And then the apostle encourages them by saying, 

*' We do not speak as if we were suspicious of you, for 

we have perfect confidence in the Lord touching you, 

that ye both do at present, and will do in the futiu-e, 

all those things wbich we iee\ *\\. oxxt ^m'ci \.^ ^'^vcim^ccA 
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you." The way to get a people to do better is to 
praise them for doing well what they do. People will 
not be scolded into duty, nor frightened into Chris- 
tianity ; but they will be persuaded. A great orator 
of our country said, "Speak common sense to a mob, 
and the mob will listen." Speak plain truths in kind 
words to the most obdurate of audiences, and it is not 
in flesh and blood to resist the impression. There is 
power in truth, there is irresistible power in truth 
couched in love ; and when the Spirit of God is pleased 
to bless that truth of which love is the vehicle, then 
this word will be glorified by its results, hearers will be 
comforted, Christians will be built up, and all do, and 
will do, the things that Christ has commanded us. 

Then he prays that the Lord would direct their 
hearts into the love of God, to see its height, its length, 
and its breadth, not to our loving him, but into the 
apprehension and appreciation of God's love to us. I 
am satisfied of this, that the great process for the con- 
version of sinners is the exhibition of God's great love 
in Christ Jesus ; nothing else will do. Preach threat, 
preach terror, preach hell, preach ruin, preach death, 
and you may scare the weak, you may startle the 
credulous, but you will not convince the intellectual, 
and you will not arrest and secure the afiections of the 
heart. God stood upon Mount Sinai, and he said, 
" Love me ;" and the people begged that he would not 
speak any more. He stood upon Mount Gerizim, the 
mount of blessings, and he promised endless joys if 
they would only love him ; and the people retired fi-om 
him and listened to him no more. He stood upon 
Mount Ebal, and he denounced a curse if they would 
not love him, and they cursed Wcl \.ci \i\^ HaR» ^a^ 
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return. At last be bung upon a cross, came out of 
the depths of love, and showed what that love was in 
its height and in its depth, and from that cross, and as 
the personation of that love, he asks now, '^ Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou meT' and, blessed be God! in- 
creasing hearts are answering every day from their 
deepest recesses, *' Blessed Lord, thou knowest all 
things ; thou knowest that we love thee." 

" And the Lord direct your hearts into the love of 
Grod, and into the patient waiting for Christ ;" that is, 
there is a promise that Christ will come again : we are 
to look for him ; there is a patient waiting for it, sure 
that be will come at the appointed time without fail, 
and therefore possessing our souls in patience. 

** The hearts of men by nature are also averse from 
undergoing a suffering lot for Christ, and from taking 
that comfort under the cross which ariseth from the 
hope of a promised outgate and reward, as being un- 
willing to give any further trust to the precious promises 
than they see of present performance (2 Pet. iii. 4); 
yea, and there are dregs of this averseness also in the 
truly regenerate (though not allowed of by themselves, 
Psalm xlii. 9), as appeareth from their desire to shift a 
cleanly cross (Matt. xvi. 22), and therefore small courage 
ofttimes under it (Heb. xii. 13), or hopes of an outgate 
from it (1 Sam. xxvii. 1) ; for averseness is also implied 
while he prayeth the Lord * to direct their hearts into 
the patient waiting for Christ.' 

"How averse soever the hearts of men in nature, or 
of men renewed, are from the exercise of those or other 
graces, yet there is omnipotency in God to make them 
straight when he will, and to incline them powerfully 
to love where they bate, to take \3i^ ^ ^xois^'^ Cqy Christ 
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contentedly, and to hope for what they see not con- 
fidently ; for while the apostle prayeth that the Lord 
would direct them to love and patience, he doth suppose 
that God had power so to direct them. 

"The graces of love to God, of patience under a 
suffering lot, and of well-grounded hope, do well to- 
gether, in so far as where love to God is rooted in the 
heart, together with a firm expectation of all those 
good things contained in the promise to be received 
from him, there can be nothing too hard to be under- 
gone and suffered for him (Rom. viii. 35 ; 2 Cor. iv. 16, 
with 5); for Paul doth pray for all those jointly, even 
the * love of God and patient waiting for Christ.' " 

He shows that in this Thessalonian church there 
were — what there are in every section of the visible 
church upon earth — tares as well as wheat ; in other 
words, he says there were some that " walked disorderly, 
and not after the ordinances." The word here used ia 
" tradition ;" the same word occurs in theprevious chapter, 
" Stand fast, and hold the traditions." You are aware 
that our Roman Catholic brethren quote such passages 
as these, and say, "Here is evidence that tradition is to 
be believed as the word of God." The answer that we 
ought to give to that is not the very popular one that 
we sometimes hear, the -denunciation of tradition ; but 
it ought to be this : — If the Roman Catholic were to 
say to me, "You are bound to receive a tradition, 
because the apostle says so;" I reply, Certainly; but 
then you must show to me first that an apostle spoke 
it, or wrote it, or left it; and, secondly, that through 
eighteen centuries it has been transmitted uncoutami- 
nated, and percolated pure through all the impure and 
filthy channels that have existed from \i\iaX. ^^"^ ^.-^ K^ksss.-:, 
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and if you can demonstrate to me that what you call a 
tradition fell from the lips of Paul or of Peter, and 
has been transmitted without taint, addition, or dimi- 
nution, to the present moment, then I will accept it. 
We do not object to tradition ; we only object to anile 
fables and idle stories, the invention of a crafty priest- 
hood, the devices and imaginations of corrupt human 
hearts. If you can prove to me that any one word, 
any one testimony, was uttered by an apostle, and has 
been preserved uncontaminated, I will accept it; but, 
unhappily, all the experience we have of oral tradition 
is very much against it. You recollect the remarkable 
instance where our blessed Lord said, *• If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Follow thou 
me." Then followed this, the tradition, " Then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren that that apostle 
should not die." But mark how Scripture steps in to 
put it right : — " Yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall 
not die ; but, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee 1 " Here you observe is a tradition, or a 
truth, pure, in its earliest birth becoming distorted, cor- 
rupted, and altogether diverging from what it originally 
was. If we have such an instance of a tradition becoming 
corrupt in the very days of our blessed Lord, is it 
uncharitable to infer that what are called traditions 
now may be as different from what they were at the 
beginning as the snowball that starts from the mountain- 
top, and rolls down into the valley, is altogether changed 
when an agglomeration of all corruptible materials in 
the vale below? It is totally altered from what it 
was, when the pure virgin snow at the mountain-top, 
reflecting purely and brightly the rays of rising and of 
setting suns. 
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The apostle proceeds to state that those persons that 
walked disorderly, and did not hold the ordinances, 
were to be separated from them. And then he says, 
" We ourselves have set you an example ; we never 
walked disorderly." Here is what a minister ought to 
be able to say. The shepherd ought to set an example 
to the sheep ; his crooked walking will be imitated by 
them, though it ought not to be imitated ; and therefore 
his duty is to be a precedent of all that is good, and 
just, and true. And then says Paul, " Neither did we eat 
any man's bread for nought ; but wrought with labour 
and travail night and day, that we might not be charge- 
able to any of you." He made tents at night, and 
preached the gospel by day — " not," he says, " that we 
had not power to ask of you a suitable maintenance, 
but that we did not choose to do so." 

** Lest the apostle's example had been urged by the 
covetous, for a law and rule to the prejudice of other 
ministers, though not in the same circumstantial case 
with Paul, he doth therefore, first, assert his * power' 
and right to take maintenance from them, so that his 
not exacting it was not because ' he bad not power' to 
demand it. Next, he mentioned this second end why 
he laboured so hard, and did not exact his right, to wit, 
that he might thereby in his own practice hold forth a 
lively * example ' and copy to be followed by them, 
both in what he had prescribed to them about diligence 
in some lawful calling, seeing he did more than other- 
wise he needed, for their example and encouragement, 
as also in departing somewhat from their right, as he 
had done, rather than they should overburthen their 
brethren. 

"Though there is nothing more xe^^cmssX^^ SicaxjL'vivia^ 

VOL. IX. A. Jl 
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they which wait at the altar be partakers of the altar 
(1 Cor. ix. 3), and that a mmister who spends his time 
and strength among a people should be maintained by 
them ; yet the contrary opinion hath been early hatched, 
and always held on foot by some, who look npon the 
ministry as an idle calling, and that nothing of right 
belongeth to them who labour in it, as due unto them 
for their work's sake. Satan hereby taking advantage 
of the earthly-mindedness of some, and heart-enmity to 
the gospel in others, to starve the gospel and public 
ordinances of God's worship out of the world, when he 
cannot prevail to drive them away by force ; for Paul 
foresaw there would be some so disposed, and therefore 
asserts the right of ministers to exact maintenance; 
* Not because we have not power,' saith he. 

" It concemeth, therefore, the ministers of Jesus Christ 
to assert their right, both by the laws of God and men, 
to a competency of worldly maintenance, and carefully 
to guard lest any deed of theirs do weaken their right, 
though not so much from respect to themselves, who, 
at least many of them, have sufficient parts to employ 
in any other calling for gaining their livelihood, as well 
as other men, but from respect to the gospel and the 
eternal well-being of people's souls ; for Paul, foreseeing 
that his example would possibly be alleged by some 
covetous misers to enervate the divine right of ministers 
to maintenance, he doth here assert it ; ' Not because 
we have not power,' saith he. 

" Christian sobriety will teach a man so to speak to 

the commendation of his own moderation, and not 

exacting the rigour of his right in some cases, as that 

he do not reflect upon others who do not exercise the 

game moderation, as not \>eim^ caS\a^ \*q \t^ ^aeoause 
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they are not in the same case ; for Paul doth not reflect 
upon the practice of other ministers, who not being in 
the like case with him, should exact maintenance, while 
he asserteth both his own and their right to it. ' Not 
because we have not power,' saith he. 

*^ Not only ministers, but all and every one are bound 
to remit somewhat of that, which^. in strictest justice, 
they might exact, rather than to overburthen and break 
their poor brethren, by exacting all their right from 
them ; for he holds forth his example in remitting of 
his right to be followed not only by ministers, but the 
people also in the like case ; ' But to make ourselves 
an ensample unto you to follow us,' saith he. 

'' The Lord's ministers should, as by all lawful means, 
so especially by the exercise of wise and justifiable 
moderation in things relating to this present world, 
endeavour to gain that love and respect among the 
people of their flock, whereby they may be the more 
incited to follow." 

And then he says, " We commanded you this at all 
events, that if any man would not work, neither should 
he eat." Now that is the law under which every human 
being lies at this moment ; it is as true of our most 
gracious Sovereign on the throne as it is of the poorest 
widow woman in her wide-spread dominions. All men 
do not work in the same way ; a lawyer works with 
his pen or hand ; a postman works with his foot, a 
member of parliament works, and some of them a great 
deal more than perhaps is useful, with the tongue ; a 
student works with the brain ; each man has his own 
instrument of work, but all men in some way work in 
order that each may eat ; and the great law is, that if 
any man will not work, neitYieT Aio\3BL'i V<^ ^»i^« ''^>sii^ 
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applies to monks and nuns, and anchorites and hermits, 
men that do not work, and therefore are disentitled to 
eating. And the apostle argues very heautifuUy that 
those that do not work '* walk among the disorderly, 
working not at all, but are busybodies." When a per- 
son has got nothing to do, he runs about as a busybody, 
circulating all sorts of traditions, telling all sorts of 
tales about his neighbours, magnifying what is bad, 
depreciating and shading off what is good, and carrying 
mischief, and strife, and division. It is important that 
eyery man should have something to do, not only that 
he may be entitled to eat, but that he may be pre- 
vented being a busybody. And then he says, " Them 
that are such we command and exhort by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and eat 
their own bread.!' And this teaches us another lesson. 
I believe it is a great mistake to relieve the poor and 
maintain them exclusively by alms ; the great effort of 
us all should be to help man to help himself; but the 
instant that you encourage people to be mere recipients 
of your charity, by a singular law, the more receptive 
they become, and the less disposed they are to work 
with their own hands, that they may earn their own 
bread. And therefore in dealing with the poor the 
right way is always to help them to help themselves, 
but never to make your generosity a substitute for 
their own working with their own hands, that they 
may earn their own bread. And let not the poor man 
that works twelve hours and earns his bread envy those 
that seem more favoured ; for depend upon it those 
that do not work with their hands have to work even 
harder with the brain ; and brain-work is ten times more 
destructive to the pbygical ox^\i^'^Xio\i>i^cL1^\x^ikl<^V^ 
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hand-work in which man can be engaged ; and of all 
men, the most to be pitied are those, I think, who are 
perfect paupers on the one hand, and those who have 
so much to live on that they have the misfortune of 
having nothing at all to do ; these are the two extremes 
of society most deeply to be pitied, if not in some 
degree to be censured ; and that man is a nobleman 
indeed who earns his bread with his own hands, and 
eats his own bread, and walks not disorderly, loving 
God, and serving his brethren as he has opportunity. 

"But ye, brethren, be not weary in well-doing." 
That is a very important advice. How very often I 
have felt in my own heart, and I daresay you all have, 
when you have helped some person, helped him to 
help himself, or given him a little relief, he has tui'ned 
out an impostor, and an incident unhappily not rare — 
tempted to draw in all our beneficent sympathies, and 
Bay, " Well, never will you catch me helping a casual 
beggar again." We must not so resolve, because disap-i 
pointed now, and to-morrow, and next day, we must 
not cease to be charitable ; we must not expect that 
charity will always be bestowed as we could wish it, 
or have the effects that it should have ; and no disap- 
pointment in the results of our bounty must ever make^ 
us weary in well-doing. Perhaps on the whole, though 
I daresay some will not agree with me, it is better that 
half-a-dozen impostors should be helped than that one 
poor striving and deserving creature should die of 
want. 

" The minister of Christ must so reprove the stubborn 
and disobedient, as that he do not neglect to speak to 
the direction and encouragement of those who are better 
inclined, more obedient and trac^;8X^<&\ «sA %& *^53«» 
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are seyeral tempers^ oases, and conditions among a 
mixed multitude ; so must the minister set himself to 
give every one their due, neglecting none ; this is to 
cut and divide the word of Grod aright (2 Tim. ii. 15) : 
for so doth Paul; having spoken to the disorderly (^er. 
12), he doth now speak to those who walked orderly. 
' But ye, brethren, be not weary.' 

*' Afi it is not sufficient for men once to have entered 
the course of well-doing, but they must continue in it, 
so, considering the many discouragements wherewith 
men do meet in this course, and those especially which 
do arise from the bad examples of others, there is no 
small propenseness, even in the best, to sit up in it ; 
for Paul perceiving a probability of their turning remiss, 
&om the bad example of those who walked disorderly, 
he exhorts them that they would * not be weary in well- 
doing.' 

" It is an incumbent duty to the Lord's people, and a 
duty which must be made conscience of, if so they 
would prove themselves orderly walkers, not only to 
ply their lawful callings diligently, that thereby they 
may have wherewith to sustain themselves, but also to 
bestow some part of their gain, a measure at least pro- 
portioned to their ability, for the help and supply of 
necessitous objects ; for Paul enjoineth to those who 
walked orderly, not only to work with quietness, but 
also to make conscience of ' well-doing,' under which 
is contained charitable beneficence to due objects : * Be 
not weary in well-doing.' 

" As many men are most ingenious and witty to find 

out excuses and pretexts to colour their neglect of the 

forementioned duty, what from the unworthinessof many 

objects, by bestowing their cWt\t^ oti N^V^xa llv^Y may 
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misapply it and lose it» what from texts of Scripture 
wrested to justify their ayaricious and merciless dispo- 
sition ; so no excuse of that kind will have weight 
before the Lord, but be looked upon as mere pretexts 
and shifts to cover and cloak men*s wretched naughtiness 
and averseness from that which they are otherwise 
sufficiently convinced to be a duty, if they had a miivi 
to it ; for Paul, foreseeing that some would cover their 
averseness under those pretexts, doth here exhort them 
' not to be weary in well-doing.' " 

He concludes this beautiful epistle with saying, '* The 
Lord be with you all. The salutation " — that is, the 
good wishes — " of Paul, with my own hand ;" which is 
the token in every epistle, lest forgery should creep in. 
And then he concludes with that wish that was first 
and last in his heart, " The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen." 

" Ver. 16. Now the Lord of peace himself give you 
peace always by all means. The Lord be with you all. 

" In the second part of the chapter he concludeth the 
epistle, which he doth, first, in this verse, by a prayer 
to God consisting of two petitions, first, because the 
censuring of the contumacious, presently enjoined, 
might occasion some troubling of the Church's peace, he 
prayeth that *the Lord of peace himself,' who alone 
createth and entertaineth peace in his church's borders 
(Psa. cxlvii. 14), might give them peace, that is, both a 
peaceable frame of spirit desirous of peace (John iii. 15), 
and the blessing of peace, or harmonious walking to- 
gether in Christian society (Psa. xxix. 11); and this 
* always,' that is, a lasting, solid, and continuing peace, 
and ' by all means,' to wit, a peace, whereof though God 
be the only author, yet they were to ^^^t ^ltftx.^l^Vs^ 
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all means lawful, and the utmost of their fervent en- 
deavours ; for by praying for it ' by all means/ he doth 
indirectly point at their duty to seek after it * by all 
means.' Secondly, he prayeth, that in order to this 
and to other ends, God might ' be with them all,' by 
bis gracious presence and sweet influences of his Spirit 
for assisting them with strength, direction, and courage, 
to go on iu the way of their duty against all opposition 
(Rom. viii. 31). 

" A minister who would have his preaching blessed 
with success among a people, must be much in prayer 
to God for his gracious presence and powerful concur- 
rence. He ^lust begin with prayer, he must end with 
prayer, yea, and all along his work, he must now and 
then dart up a fervent desire to God for that end ; for 
Paul began this epistle with prayer (chap. i. 2), he 
prayed several times in his passing through it (chap. i. 
11, ii. 16, and iii. 5), and now he doth conclude it with 
prayer. * Now the Lord of peace himself give you 
peace always.' 

" We should labour to give such styles to God in 
prayer as are most suitable to our present suit, and 
may furnish us with a ground of confidence that we 
shall be heard in what we ask ; for while Paul suiteth 
for 'peace' from God, he calleth him 'the Lord of 
peace.' 

"As there are ofttimes gi'ounds of fear lest alienation of 
minds, schisms, rends, and heart-burnings, may possibly 
follow within a church, upon their impartial exercise of 
discipline and inflicting of the highest censure, so the 
Lord's servants ought not to surcease upon the mere 
possibility or appearance of such hazard, but are to do 
their duty, and deal vjiVii Go^ \)aft Tsvsst^ ^^rasjak^V^ for 
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preventing any feared inconvenience of that kind ; for 
Paul projecting that the exercise of discipline might 
breed some disturbance to the Church's peace, doth not 
bid them desist, but prayeth, * Now the Lord of peace 
himself give you peace always.' 

''As peace and harmony among Christian societies is 
with great difl&culty attained and preserved, and is no 
less than a singular work of God, considering our owl 
averseness from it (Rom. iii. 17), and Satan's enmity 
to it (John viii. 44), so that peace only is to be regarded 
whereof the Lord is the bestower and approver; a 
peace that is not prejudicial to truth and holiness (Heb. 
xii. 14), but only curbeth and restraineth our sinful 
and turbulent humours (2 Cor. xii. 20) ; for he prayeth 
for such a peace, while he seeketh peace from God, and 
showeth it cannot be had but from him, while he saith, 
* The Lord of peace himself give you peace.' 

" Though peace among Christians be a special work 
of God, and therefore to be sought from him, yet our 
prayers of that kind should be seconded by our own 
serious endeavours, and all lawful means essayed for 
that end, so as that we not only carefully eschew what- 
ever may on our part give cause of rending (1 Cor. viii. 
13), but also be not easily provoked, when cause of 
rending is given by others (1 Cor. xiii. 5) ; and that 
when a rent is made, we spare no pains, nor stand upon 
any thing, which is properly our own, for having it 
removed (Gen. xiii. 8, 9) ; and do not weary to follow 
after peace, when it seemeth to fly from us (Heb. xii. 
14), and all our endeavours have but small appearance 
of present success (2 Cor. xii. 15) ; for while he seeketh 
peace from God *by all means,* he doth indirectly 
incite them to seek after it by ^ Tcifi8cci%« 
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^The peace and concord which should be sought after 
among Christians^ is not an outside agreement only 
(Psa. It. 21), nor a mere cessation from debate aad 
strife for a time, until either party see an ofiered ad* 
vantage, but a lasting, solid, and continuing peace; 
and therefore an union in hearts and affections (PhiL 
iL 2), which being once united, are not easily rent 
asunder (1 Sam. xviii. 1, with xix. 2) : an union in 
truth not in error (Isa. yiii. 12), so that neither party 
may have reason to repent their entering it ; and an 
union not in a carnal but a spiritual interest, even that 
they may strive together for the faith of the Gospel 
{PhU. L 27) ; for he prayeth ' the Lord to give them 
peace always,' that is, a lasting, solid peace. 

" The Lord's gracious presence with his people, in 
any plentiful measure, is annexed to their peaceable 
frame of spirit, and serious endeavours after peace and 
concord among themselves, and their implacable rend- 
ing humours do grieve the Lord's Spirit, and provoke 
him to anger." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE WOBD GLOBIFIED. 



We must often have noticed^ in reading the Bible, how 
much glory is placed upon the Bible. Our blessed Lord 
does not answer questions from the depths of his own 
wisdom, as he might have done, but invariably, — almost 
without exception, — he refers to the written word. When 
one asks him a question, his answer is, " What say the 
Scriptures 1 " Another puts a question, and his answer 
is, " Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures." Can we 
conceive a greater glory placed upon this book, than 
that its Author should appeal to it for the most de- 
cisive replies to the most difficult and perplexing 
questions? There is only one other proof that out- 
shines this; it is that he breathed forth upon the 
cross the innermost feelings of his soul, not in words 
selected for the occasion, but in the very words that 
the Holy Ghost had prepared for him in the book 
of Psalms. Can we conceive, then, anythii^ that 
more clearly vindicates this book, as the inspirationi 
the wisdom, the truth, the very perfection of Godi 
The apostle Paul uses an expression referring to this 
book, of great force. He says, " If we or an angel 
from heaven preach to you any other gospel than 
that ye have received, let him be Anathema." Let 
us see what that text involves : he supposes it possible 
for an apostle to preach another %ci«^V. "^^ ^a^^'^^ 
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"If we,* Piml, who had been in the third heaven, 
Paul, who was an apostle, — "if we were to preach 
another gospel, then you — ^the laity — ^are to have 
nothing to do with it or ns.** K Paul assumes the 
possibility of an apostle preaching another gospel, we 
are not uncharitable if we assume the possibility of an 
apostle's successor, real or pretended, preaching another 
gospel also. But he assumes more ; he says, " If we, 
or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel ;" he 
does not say, If a fallen spirit from hell, but " an angel 
from heaven," suppose an angel were to come from 
heaven, radiant with its glory, unquestionably from 
heaven, and were to preach the opposite of what is 
stated in this inspired volume, it would be your duty, as 
it would be, I trust, by grace, your delight, to tell that 
angel, without hesitating for a moment, to separate 
himself from you, for his is not the gospel of Christ 
That verse also implies that Christian people are com- 
petent to say whether what they hear be the Gospel or 
not. I do not say that every baptized individual, or 
every communicant, is competent, but that every man 
who has been taught of God, whose heart has been 
renewed, and who knows and loves the Saviour, and 
who is a Christian in very deed and in very truth, can 
say whether the sermon that he hears preached be 
the gospel or not. And what is more, he will not 
accept the most splendid husks for wheat, the most 
beautiful golden basket for the bread. We come to 
the sanctuary seeking bread, not figures of speech ; and 
if we do not get that which feeds the soul, and makes 
us wiser, stronger, happier, holier, better, we shall not 
long listen to such preaching, but go elsewhere for our 
own nutriment. 
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We are to bring all that we are, all that we hear, all 
that we think, all that we feel, to God*s Word, in order 
to know whether what we feel, think, know, believe, be 
true or not. You are not to go to the Fathers, for in 
them is sweet and bitter. It is a singular fact that 
Calvin ists and Arminians, and I might add Socinians 
and Jesuits, may all pick out of the writings of the 
Fathers what would prove the truth of their own 
views. The fact is, they contradict each other ; and 
one often contradicts himself. We must not go to 
the Fathers ; they are not inspired ; they never pre- 
tended to be so ; they had more good sense ; and we 
are not to have recourse to second-hand testimony, 
when the first is in our possession. 

We must not, in the next place, go for the discovery of 
truth to what is called the Church. To go to the Church 
to get truth is inverting the process ; we are to go to the 
Bible to get the Church, not to the Church to interpret 
the Bible ; and we are to inquire, not what the Church 
testifies about the Bible, but what the Bible testifies 
about the Church. We are to bring church and chapel, 
priest and presbyter, all systems, to the law and to the 
testimony. What will not stand that test may be very 
beautiful, very old, very rich, very popular, but it is 
not of God ; there is no life in it if it be contrary to 
the law and to the testimony. 

We are not to go to our own reason or judgment, as 
if that were the criterion of truth and error. We 
have a judgment, a conscience, an imagination, a heart; 
but all have gone wrong before, and all may go wrong 
again. We are to bring our reason, our convictions, 
our prejudices, our passions, our preferences, all we 
know, all we think, as far as tVie ^oxiX^^^^^^^J^^'cijwS^^ 
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duty/' are concerned, to the law and to the testi- 
mony. 

You must bring to this all your creeds. A creed is 
an admirable epitome, if a sound one, of what is in the 
Bible ; but it never was meant to be, and it ought never 
to be taken to be, a substitute for the Bible. Its is a 
borrowed glory. The comparison between the dry creed 
and the living Bible, is that between the dry plant in 
the botanist's book, and the plant that grows and 
blossoms in the garden, on the moor, or the hill side. 
All creeds you are to bring to this blessed book; if 
they are inconsistent with it, they are not of God. 
That creed which is not an echo of the Bible, is not 
worth having j that creed that contradicts the Bible, it 
is our duty instantly to reject ; and all creeds we are 
to accept only so far as they square with the law and 
with the testimony, i. e, the declared mind of God. 

We are to bring all systems, whatever they may be 
called, whether it be Socinianism, or Trinitarianism, or 
orthodoxy, or heterodoxy, to the Word of God. Its 
alone is the glory of the arbiter. We are to reject 
the bad, not because it is unpopular, and we are to 
accept the good, not because it is popular, but because 
this Book teaches that the one is not of God, and 
declares the other to be of God. 

Such is its perfection, that you must bring it to your 
own personal condition. You are to bring your own 
state of mind and of heart to the Word, that it may 
be glorified. The man who believes he is a bankrupt, 
shrinks from looking into his books to ascertain his 
actual state of solvency, or the reverse. And so many 
men are afraid of looking within, because they are con- 
scious that there is BometYmi^ ^OciaX. VJci^^ mil not give 
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up, that they have not given up, and that will not bear 
the light of the Word shining upon it. But, if the 
mariner consults his charts and his compass, to see that 
he is not steering to the shoals, surely the voyager to 
a world where the wreck is irretrievable, if it occur, 
should consult his chart, the sacred oracle, and see what 
course he is going, and what progress he is making to 
that better haven that remains for the people of God. 

We must also bring all our experience to the test of 
this Word. Christianity is not a theory outside, but 
a life within. Religion is not theoretical only, but 
experimental. Now every one who has felt its power 
has some experience of its nature. Some of you, 
perhaps, have great peace ; well, bring that peace to 
the light of God's Word. Let the light shine upon it. 
Is it " Peace, peace, when there is no peace," or is it 
the peace that passeth understanding? Some of you 
have joy ; what is that joy ? Is it a blossom on the 
branch of the tree of life, or is it only the crackling of 
thorns in the fire, that blazes for a moment, and leaves 
blackness and darkness behind it, denser than before ? 
Bring your personal experience, your personal feelings 
of joy or sorrow, of happiness or of misery, of peace, 
of conflict, — ^bring them all to the law and to the 
testimony ; and when the Spirit of God is pleased to 
cause the light of this Book to shine into the depths of 
the soul, you will then learn how much' of what you 
feel is from God, and to be thankful for; and how 
much is from man, to be rejected and put away. 

This Book must sit in judgment on your practices. 
A practice may be profitable, it may be pleasant ; but 
if it be not consistent with Scripture, there is no excel- 
lence in it. Whatever practice, ^Xxswilat^^ 1^^^^^^^ 
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any doubt about, look at it iu the ligbt of this Book ; 
aud practices that are doubtful, and which you cannot 
find to be in this Book, the very fact that they are 
doubtful should make you pause before you commit 
yourself to them. In all matters affecting moral con- 
duct, the first thoughts are always the best ; a doubt 
is always a reason for a pause. But this Book speaks 
very plainly on most practices ; and it must be a very 
strange, a very novel, and a very extraordinary one 
that cannot be viewed in the light of this Book. " To 
the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not ac- 
cording to this word, it is because there is no light 
in them." 

When you hear it contradicted, or when you hear it 
despised — when the sceptic quotes objections to it, and 
contradictions to it, as he thinks — do not always suppose 
that because you cannot answer an objection, it is there- 
fore unanswerable. Many people, when they hear some 
objection against God's Word, conclude tliat because 
they cannot answer it, it is therefore unanswerable. You 
may take this as a fact, and keep it in your memory as 
one to be made use of on future occasions, tliat there is 
no objection, from east to west, from north to south, to 
this blessed Book, that has not been met aud mastered 
and disposed of over and over again. All tests, all trials, 
all processes, have ended in the past, and will end in 
the future, only in glorifying the Bible as the AVord of 
the living God. 

Read this holy Book with discrimination. It needs 
the Holy Spirit to enable you to understand the Scrip- 
tures savingly. It is the plainest book, as an intel- 
lectual production, that was ever written. I believe 
there ib no book of the sa.me size uyon earth in which 
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there are so many plain and simple things as in God*s 
holy Book. It is true, that there are some things in it 
that everybody does not comprehend ; but that is not 
from its darkness, but from our want of insight. If a 
peasant were to go to Windsor Castle, and were to look 
at all its courts, and rooms, and its chambers, he would 
see that one is for the entrance, another for the dining- 
room, and another for sleeping; but he would find 
many rooms the end and object of which he could not 
comprehend. But you would not blame the architect, 
but pity the ignorance of the peasant who looks at it. 
And so, when you find in this Book many grand truths 
that are revealed, with dark shadows behind them, you 
are not to say, God's Book has no meaning, but to feel 
that your mind needs development : you are not to 
say that we need a better Bible ; but you are to say, 
My mind needs light ; I will pray for more light, that 
I may understand it. Hence you are to study it, and 
read it with discrimination. If you are despondent^ do 
not go to the twentieth chapter of Exodus, which tells 
you of the mount which might be touched, and the 
blackness, and darkness, and tempest; but open up the 
consolations of the Grospel — read the eighth chapter of 
Romans. If, again, you are in difficulty, seek that in 
the Bible which will sustain you. If you are full of 
assurance, read its warnings; if you are cast down, 
read its promises and its invitations. In other words, 
take those passages of the Bible that prescribe for your 
own case, condition, and character, and apply them to 
your heart. If you find much in this Word that you 
cannot see clearly, you will find a great deal more 
in it that most distinctly and unmistakeably belongs 
to you. 

VOL, IX, B B 
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Read the Scriptures always as a whole. Do not read 
a mere fragment ; when you read a portion, read a 
large portion. Unfortunately, the chapters are not 
wisely divided; often the continuity of a passage is 
broken. It was a printer with little leisure that divided 
the Bible into chapters ; and although now it would be 
very difl&cult to alter them, you will notice and lament 
that often a chapter begins with the continuation of 
the subject of the previous one. Read the Bible in a 
humble and prayerful manner. For instance, a person 
reads this passage, " God did tempt Abraham," and he 
instantly thinks that God tempts men to sin ; but if 
you will read another passage, you will find it written, 
" No man is tempted of God." And therefore it is 
evident that God merely tried Abraham — ^put him to 
the test, to let him see what he could bear; but he did 
not incline his heart to evil. Again, you will read, 
" God repented that he had made man ;" and in another 
passage you will find, *' God is not a man that he should 
repent." You will, therefore, comprehend that the first 
passage means that God altered his mode of dealing 
with man. Again, a person will read this text, " Work 
out your salvation with fear and trembling;" and he 
will say, Here man is to work out his own salvation. 
Another will read, " It is God that worketh in you to 
will and to do of his good pleasure ;" and therefore I am 
to float down the stream, and to do nothing of myself. 
But if you will read the whole text, you will see 
that you are to do everything ; because " it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do of his good 
pleasure." 

In the next place, read this Book with impartiality. 
Some people read only tVie ^^\^ T^«ta.ment, and think 
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they had better leave the Old alone ; but " All Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God," is the proper 
answer. Some people will read only the precepts, and 
neglect the doctrines ; others, again, will read the pro- 
phecies, and neglect the precepts. But wp must read 
all that God has written, precepts as well as promises, 
heights as well as depths ; for whatever God's wisdom 
thought it fit to inspire, surely it becomes man's heart 
devoutly to receive and reverence. 

Thus we shall discriminate truth from error — we 
shall test all systems submitted to us, all preaching 
that we shall listen to. We shall read with discrimina- 
tion, we shall read with impartiality, we shall read it 
satisfied of its truth, and that every objection can be 
disposed of, even when we ourselves are unable to do 
so. And, lastly, we shall read it, asking the Author of 
the Book to enable us savingly to comprehend its 
meaning. We ought never to forget this — and I do 
not know a stronger proof that man's heart is deceitful 
and desperately wicked than this — ^that the Bible, with 
all its perfection, and all its power, never yet saved 
a soul ; it needs the Holy Spirit to convince and con- 
vert the soul; it needs the Inspirer of the Book to 
make use of the truth in the Book, in order to lead to 
the regeneration and sanctification of the human heart. 
All the truth that is in the Bible, unapplied by the 
Holy Spirit, cannot save a soul. And therefore we 
should pray that He that inspired the Bible would lay 
open to us its meaning. We do not want a better 
Bible, but we do want better hearts to read it. We do 
not want an infallible Pope, but we do want the infsil- 
lible Spirit to lead us into all truth. 

" If ye, being evil, know how to give ^<yi^^iS}y5^^ss^^ 
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your ohildren, how much more will iqy Father in heaven 
give his H0I7 Spirit unto them that aak him ? " 

It is thus that the Word of Gk>d will have free course 
in the head and heart and conscience of man, and gain 
its greatest gloiy in giving man its richest blessing. 



THE END. 
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